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ABSTRACT 


This project was designed to meet the following two objectives: 

(1) to produce a manual for educational knowledge linking change 
agents, and (2.) to develop plans and designs for the training of 
educational knowledge linking change agents. This final report of 
the project fconsists of three sections, as follows: Section I. 
History of. the 7 Project--Background and Rationale; How the Guide Was 
Created: Cycles of Development; and The Evolution of Change Agent 

Training Strategies and a Manual for Change Agent Training Design; 
Section II. Evaluation of the "Guide" (Prototype #2) by 115 Change 
Agents--The Reviewers; Responses to the Review Form (Appendix A: 
Letter of Invitation to Potential Reviewers of the "Guide" [Prototype 
12]; Appendix B: Form for Background Information on Reviewers; 
Appendix C: Reviewer Questionnaire and Cover Letter); and Section 
III. Evaluation of CECAT Based on Post-Conference Reactions of 
Participants--Background Readings; Printed Conference Materials; 
Conference Activities; Post-Conference Action Possibilities; and 
-Future Need of Conference Related Materials; and Appendix A: 

CECAT (Conference on Educational Change Agent Training) Evaluation 
Form. A bibliography is provided. (For related documents, see 
ED 056 256, 258, and 259 J (DB) 
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OBJECTIVES 


This proje:t including amendments and extensions was designed to meet 
the following two sumrary objectives: 


To Produce a Manual for Educational Knowledge Linkinc 


1. To prepare a useful reference manual on the dissemination and 
uti 1 I nation process for the practicing knowledge linker in 
education, building on the literature review on dissemination 
and utilization entitled PLANNING FOR INNOVATION, ED #029171. 


2. To conpare alternative contents and formats for such a field 
manuaI on the criterion of perceived usefulness by linkers. 


3. To ma(e a full revision of the manual based on reviews by 100 
representative linkers, this revision to include special 
intro iuctory statements for administrators and other typical 
users and an extended presentation on the role of change agent. 


*4. To prepare checklist summaries of major components of the 

manual for future use ?s a workbook or as field instruments. 


To Develop Plans and Designs for the Training of Educational Knowledge 
Linking Change Agents 


1. To crifate an awareness and involvement in the problem of change 
agent training by relevant segments of the educational community. 


2. To prepare alternative training designs for such change agents, 

speci r ying: 

a. identification and recruitment of appropriate 
individuals for training, 

b. training workshop design (materials, structure, 
staffing, funding), 

c. support materials for continuing use by trained 
igents (manuals, instruments, readings, etc.), 

d. r ol1ow-up consultation and evaluation activities 
ind personnel required to staff a total on-going 
program. 


Most of th<5 resources of the project were assigned to these two major 
tasks (A and B) , but the project also called for some support of further refine 
ment of utiliza:ion theory along the lines of the “linkage model 11 proposed by 
Havelock in his previous report: PLANNING FOR INNOVATION. 
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ACHIEVEHENT OF OBJECTIVES 

A. The Manual . 

A manual of over 200 pages has been produced according to the process 
specified in the proposal. An early draft version (prototype #1) was 
evaluated intensively by a small group of representative change agents. As 
a result of this collaboration a second working draft (prototype #2) was 
produced including case studies from these change agents. Prototype #2 
was reviewed intensively and evaluated by 115 educators chosen systematically 
to represent gerotypical future users of the manual. The response was over¬ 
whelmingly favorable and in addition provided a quantity of information which 
could be used fc r developing a third revision (prototype #3). 

Subsequently the manual, under the title "A Guide to Innovation in 
Education" has teen distributed by The Institute for Social Research on a 
limited basis urder a developmental copyright from USOE so that it could be 
sold at cost anc used in a number of university courses, in-service workshops, 
and conferences. The feedback from this controlled dissemination has indicated 
that the "Guide 1 can be an important tool in training and in program manage¬ 
ment in a variety of educational practice settings. 

The "Guide 1 has now been further revised in accordance with objective A-3 
to include a' brief introduction for adminiStrators and a greatly expanded 
section explaining the concept of "resource linker" and two other alternative 
change agent corcepts, the "catalyst" and the "solution giver." Additional 
sections are nov being written and all three appendices revised and up-dated 
using non-fe3erc1 funds in preparation for final publication. Negotiations are 
under way with E ducational Technology Publications, Inc. which has expressed a 
desire to publilh the final version. 

Checklists have been prepared for key portions of the text in accordance 
with objective Jr 1 *. However, these Instruments have not yet been field tested 
so that their ulility is still a matter of conjecture. It is anticipated that 
before such materials can be used as reliable tools of change planning, they 
will require several cycles of development parallel to that of the "Guide." 


Tra i ni nc 


On May 25 o 27, 1S70, 51 nationally recognized leaders in the field of 
change agent training were brought together at Clinton, Michigan to discuss 
the criti cal issues relevant to the content and procedures for such training. 

The conference, itself, was an Intensive learning experience for those involved 
and represented a major dissemination thrust for the "Guide" and for the need 
for new resource linking change agent roles. However, the conference also 
produced a number of specific, through tentative, training designs for different 
conceptions of *:he role. These are Incorporated as Part V of the manual 
described below 


The primary products relevant to the achievement of objective B-2 have 
been assembled n the form of a manual for training program developers. This 
manual includes sections on knowledge content to be trained, goals of training, 
principles of t*alnlng, an eight-part systematic framework for designing 
comprehensive programs, and several presentations of alte mat Ive training models 
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Section l:HISTCRY OF THE PROJECT 
A. Backgrounc and Rationale* 

The 1960's saw the emergence of a new awareness that research by itself 
does not provice direct answers to the problems faced in the practical 
world, and this awareness has been articulated in the formation of a new 
discipline focissed on the problem of knowledge dissemination and utilization. 
Research studies of the dissemination-utilization process were virtually non¬ 
existent prior to World War II ahd were restricted largely to the area of 
agricultural irnovations until a decade ago. Increasingly i n recent years, 
however, there has been evidenced a dramatic growth of interest in this 
topic in such lields as public health, mental health, medicine, international 
development, ard in particular, education. 

Together with this growing interest in dissemination and utilization as 
a research concern have come increasing efforts to establish dissemination 
networks, new ides, and institutions designed specifically to speed the flow 
of knowledge from research to practice. U.S. education has been in the fore¬ 
front of this innovative trend. Starting with major federal legislation on 
education in t\ e early 1960's, there has been a very rapid growth of research 
and developmenl centers, information clearinghouses, regional laboratories 
and locally based and regionally based dissemination projects, conferences, 
and training programs, all geared generally to the same end of up-grading 
education by irfusing in the practicing school system new ideas and 
innovations based on research knowledge. J ~' 

This proliferation of institutional forms has been so rapid that in 
nearly all cases it has preceded the development of adequate role definitions 
and adequate training and support activities and materials for these new roles. 
Practically overnight, thousands of new knowledge linking voles (disseminators, 
consultants, demonstrators, etc) have been created and filled by people who 
have only a vac ue conception of what the role is and no real way of preparing 
themselves and supplying themselves with the appropriate knowledge and materials 
for occupying the role. 

Major coniributions toward defining and publicizing the need for the 
linker role in education ware made by Clark and Hopkins (1966 a & b) when they 
developed a taxonomy of linkage roles as a part of their study of n Roles for 
Research, Deve opment and Diffusion Personnel in Education." They saw specialized 
diffusion role;, as an essential accompaniment to the roles related to research 
and development in education and further study convinced them that the demand 
for persons to fill these roles would be tremendous in the not-so-distant 
future. 

The institutionalization of linking roles In education is urgently needed 
to satisfy this growing demand and to assist in coordinating linking functions 
so that role overload and marginal 1ty, current major causes of linking failure, 
do not become totally nullifying forces in knowledge diffusion in education. 

The primary considerations for establishing and training personnel in linking 
roles are outl ned by Havelock, et al (1969> Chapter 7)• 

*Much of this material Is adapted from the original proposal statement. 















To provide .idequate support for these emerging linking roles in 
education, the educational establishment will have to provide training 
courses and field handbooks and manuals not only in specific content areas 
f.uch as reading, guidance, administration, and curriculum but also in the 
general processes of disseminating and installing innovations, planning of 
-hange, and faci itating the flow of knowledge from research to practice. 

This project was intended as one contribution to this difficult but essential 
process. Building on an extensive review of the dissemination and utilization 
literature (Haveock, et al, 1969)» we set out to create a field manual for the 
practicing knowledge linker in education. It was felt, however, that such a 
Jocument would be successful only if it were developed col laborati vely with a 
representative sample of these Unking agents. Later phases of the project 
>.*culd be concerned with further revision and extension of the field manual and 
:he establishment of training programs to fami1iarize linkers with its contents 
^nd potential uses. It was felt that through such programs some strong new role 
.Images would come into being through educators who were beginning to develop an 
"identity and a defined area of expertise as resource linkers. 


B. How the Guide was Created: Cycles of Development 


1. Review of Past Efforts and Development of a Proposal 


This p oject began with a need expressed by the Office of Education 
for a companion work to the extensive compendium and analysis of findings 
on disseminetion and utilization (Havelock, et al , 1969). While this work was 
still in progress it was already obvious that its primary audiences would be 
researchers and policy planners who had the sophistication, patience, and 
motivation ;o derive their own implications. What about the busy administrator 
or practitioner who needed practical help on knowledge retrieval and utilization? 
Was it not possible to develop seme practical guide for this broader and less 
research-or ented audience so that the substantial existing research and theory 
In this area could be put to more immediate practical use? 


A firs : step was to look for models of such an effort. Had anyone tried 
to do this before and how well had they succeeded? In 1958, Lippitt, Watson, 
and Westley had published a volume entitled The Dynamics of Planned Change . 

This book was well written, summarized a good deal of existing research, and 
was directed broadly at practitloners of change. However, it was still largely 
theoretical-analytical in approach; it did not draw specific implications for 
specific situations; it contained few clearly specified "do's 11 and "don'ts"; 
it was in no sense a "how to 11 manual. Furthermore, The Dynamics of Planned Change 
was not systematically evaluated by any group of change agents for its utility 
or effectiveness before final dissemination. A more recent effort by Thomas E. 
Woods, The Admi nlstration of Educational Innovation (1967) does a fine and 
concise job of summarizing the rich literature on the diffusion of innovations 
(touched only lightly by Llppitt, et al) providing it in pamphlet size in 
the language that a busy practitioner might understand and absorb. But Woods' 
effort likewise was not tried out and evaluated on a practitioner audience and 
probably docs not have enough depth to be considered a manual on change. 
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proposed by scl f~se1cctcd subgroups at the Michigan conference. Finally, the 
manual includes a fully developed outline for training state agency change 
agents. Plans for publication and distribution of this manual on training 
have not been fully formulated but it is expected that further revisions wi11 
be made using ron-federal funds and that the Institute for Social Research 
publications office will make the document widely available. 

CONTENTS OF THIS REPORT 

This final report consists of three sections and four attachments as 
follows: 

Section I Narrative History of the Project including development 
cycles of the "Guide, 11 design, conduct, and outcomes of the 
Michigan Conference on Educational Change Agent Training 
(CEC/J) and subsequent dissemination and training activities. 

Section I Evaluation of the Guide (Prototype #2) by lib change f 

agenhs: a summary report based on returned data. 

Section I I Evaluation of CECAT based on post-conference reactions 
of participants. 

Attachment A Guide to Innovation in Education (Prototype #3) 
plus revised and expanded introductory section. 

T - - • - * ■ • * -■* —■ " - ■ • •-* - 

Attachmen : $2 Checklists on Change Process intended to accompany^the 
"Guide." 

Attachmen: #3 A Preliminary Version of a Manual on Educational 
Change Agent Training. 

Attachmen: #4 "Anatomy of a Communication Arc": a sample of work 
partially supported under this contract to spell out theory 
of urillzation in more precise terms. This work is still in 
p. og 'ess. 
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In searching for projects which tried to develop information 
products ac:ording to a systematic evaluation and development plan 
we came across a study of the comparative effectiveness of several 
kinds of conmunication media, done in the field of vocational rehabi¬ 
litation (G aser, 1 967 ). A single message about an effective innovation 
was transmi:ted by different media to several matched audiences and their 
adoptive behavior was compared- Glaser found that the written cowni cat ion 
alone was sjfficient for diffusing knowledge of the innovation, but that 
the addition of a demonstration conference or consulting activities 
significant y increased its actual adoption . The key variable here was 
the opportunity for the receiver to give feedback to the sender about 
his evaluat on of the new idea in terms of his wn experience. These 
results suggested that various mechanisms, conferences, interviews, 
evaluation T orms, and consultations might be needed (a) to develop a 
product tha: was meaningful and useful to the intended audience, and 
(b) to diffise the product once it was developed. 

Although the use of a training package for disseminating experimentally- 
based or innovative programs to practitioners is common, as are studies of 
their effee: iveness, their diffusion potential is limited because these 
programs ha/e generally dealt with specific innovations, have been 
developed in response to requests from specific audiences, and have been 
designed to solve the unique problems of their respective situations. 

Such was th* purpose of the social science curriculum development 
studies of .ippitt and Fox (196A). The same limitations apply in lesser 
degree to Richland's "traveling seminar" (1965) for educational innova¬ 
tion diffusion. Although such programs and packages are invariably 
reported as "successful," each faced anew the problems of entry, resistance, 
and 1 i nkage trai ni ng wi_th i ts jrespect i ve audiencesMoreover.*, eveohaying 
solved thes 1 problems for themselves, they do not contribute very much 
to our general knowledge on linkage problems in education. Their techniques 
for dealing with these problems are not readily generalizable to other 
audiences o~ to the same audience under different conditions because 
the techniqjes of entry, linkage training, etc. have not been clearly 
differentiated from the innovation itself. 

Also, as these examples i11 ustrate, much of the existing research 
had as its primary audience that group of practitioners who are most 
directly in/olved with the consumer (student, patient, etc.). These 
people are 'arely in a position to assume the role of knowledge linkers 
to other practitioners. They may or may not have the administrative 
authority t) act as a linker or change agent in their system, but if 
they are di *ect1y involved with the consumer they will have little time 
or energy t> devote to linking activities after coping with the more 
salient--anl urgent--da11y problems in their own consumer system. 

One atiempt to overcome these limitations and to establish linking 
functions aid roles as a permanent aspect of a school system was reported 
by Shaevltz and Barr (1968) In A Training Program for Research Utilizers: 
Philosophy, Goals and Methods . Their simultaneous "microaction" and 
"rnacroactio V 1 research directed training in change processes at class¬ 
room teachers and principals and at people who had cross-building 
responsibilities within the school system. However, a lack of user 
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sophistIcation and an unfortunate lack of involvement on the part of 
the participants motivated the research team to turn from general 
issues of c^nge processes to the solution, through change, of specific 
existing problems In the system. Thus, the future linkage potential of 
these two gioups remains unexamlned. 

Another Important contribution to our early planning for this 
project was the work of the Communication Program of the Far West 
Laboratory lor Educational Research and Development directed by Dr. 

Paul Hood. We were especially impressed by the systematic development 
and evaluation process employed by that program in the evolution of 
educational products, and we made a conscious effort to adapt their 
approach in our own planning. 

On the whole, past research seemed to say exceed!ngly 1ittle about 
the effectiveness of specialized communications of the type envisaged 
in this project. On the other hand, there was some reason to believe 
from numerous studies and observations of knowledge linking roles in 
various othr.r fields that the development of viable knowledge-linking 
roles in education would be significantly aided by the simultaneous' 
development of training programs, handy reference tools, and other 
software supports at least on a par with those now possessed by the 
county extension agent in agriculture. They also suggested the need 
for a development strategy which included features such as: 

(1) participation by the audience in product planning, 

(2) systematic evaluation, and 

(3) p anned diffusion Including user training and follow-up. 

With these ideas in mind the Michigan team developed a proposaL 
to USOE for a manual incorporating features (1) arid (2) with the 
expectation that feature (3) would be added at a later date if the 
early work was successful. 

2. Literature Review and Annotated Bibliography 

After r und?ng,the project staff began by making a thorough search 
for major works on change In education, updating the search effort of 
two years earlier wfilch had led to the comprehensive literature review. 
This time, nowever, we were especially on the look-out for literature 
on change wiich was practitioner-oriented and In which derivations of 
Implication* for practice were spelled out. 

From t'lis literature review the staff* developed the first product 
of the project, an annotated bibliography of "Major Works on Change in 
Education" with a detailed subject Index. The subject index was later 
valuable as a key to specific points and quotations which we wanted to 
include In the "Guide." It was also anticipated that this bibliography 


*Have!ock laid ojt the overall plan and took part In editing and screening 
while the annotations and Indices were developed by Huber and Zimmerman. 
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would be a useful appendix for the "Guide," itself, and for that 
reason we used the following criteria for choosing works to be 
cited: 

, 1 

(1) jeneral coverage of a range of topics relevant to 
educational change. 

(2) In book form. 

(3) Published and available in education libraries, 
oook stores, or by ordering from Indicated sources. 

For tie most part we excluded empirical studies and reports on 
specific research projects unless they covered a range of relevant 
topics, offered both research findings and implications for practice, 
and could be obtained as separate monographs. 

Cople> of the bibliography were printed and distributed both 
by the University of Ml chigan 1 s I nstitute for Social Research and by 
the Northwist Regional Educational Laboratory.* Included was a 
sheet entitled "feedback to authors" which asked readers to voluntarily 
indicate how they had used the bibliography and how useful it had been. 
Although this device induced only a trickle of responses (they are 
still coming in) there seemed to be a generally favorable response. 

3. Choosing a Structure for the "Guide" 

There were several alternatives avajjable to us in structuring 
the "Guide," and because of the potential importance for later utility 
and acceptance by practitioners, we were anxious to explore a number 
of them before arriving at any conclusions. At least six possibilities 
presented :hemselves: 

(1) An encyclopaedic compendium of facts about change process, 
written In a simple style with practical Implications, 
spelled out and arranged as alphabetical entries of any 
length from a shoft paragraph to 2 or 3 pages, thoroughly 
cross Indexed. ; 

Proa: relatively easy and straight forward to create, 

a good reference for specific user needs, maximum 
user selectivity allowed. 

Cons: expensive to produce If done well (It would be very 

large), hard to disseminate, very low user Involvement 
(impossible to read cover-to-cover), difficult to 
rse In a training program or In a course. 


neither case were federal funds from this project used for dissemination. 


10 
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l\}>w: it would be difficult to present a coherent over¬ 
view or systematic topic coverage. Host of what 
is written, even if it is very well written, is 
not practitioner-oriented and does not go far in 
spelling out the "how to's." 

(6) Problem solving stages: this is the approach used by 
Lippitt, Watson and Westley (1958). 

i'ros: from our reading of the limited research literature 
on the change agent, this approach seems closest to 
the way he organizes his life and work. It allows 
systematic and logically ordered topic coverage and 
is especially suited to the "how to" style of 
presentation. It is also fairly involving and can 
be presented in parallel with actual case materials. 

It is also handy as a basis for simulations. 

there is little agreement among experts on either the 
numbering or the ordering of such "stages"; moreover 
it may be more difficult In this approach to pick up 
the change agent "where he's at." This framework might 
be seen by some as too rigid and arbitrary to apply 
to the myriad of situations the change agent might 
find himself in. 

After some discussions with other CRUSK staff experienced as change 
agents and change agent trainers (e.g., Ronald Llppitt, Robert Fox, 

Mark Cheslir, and Lucille Schaib1e) and some intensive field interviews 
with educational change agents in Michigan (in the state department, at 
the University, and in three school districts), two facts became evident: 
(a) that tie problem solver and the casebook approaches were both the 
most user-oriented and (b) that it is very difficult to elicit meaningful 
reactions to the idea of a product when the reactors don't have a model 
of the "real thing" in front of them. 

Weighing these alternatives and facts, we chose the problem solver 
stages approach as our primary structure for developing a first prototype 
with the added notion that various appendices (such as the annotated 
bibliography) and a subject Index could enhance its value as a reference 
work, and that a series of case studies would Increase and enhance its 
value as a readable and Involving book. 

k. Exploratory Field Interviews 

The exploratory field Interviews were especially Important In giving 
us a picture of the "life space" of the people who are now operating 
as educational change agents. It was obvious that most of these people 
are not theorists or even grand strategists, that what they know about 
the change process Is not very systematically organized and only loosely 
articulated, that they think In terms of specific projects on which they 
are working, and that their thinking runs In a kind of a chronological 
order as they talk about their work, it was evident that If we were 

12 
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(2) A systems analytic framework such as Stufflebeam's 

''Context -1 nput-Process-Product 11 ( 1970 ) . 

.'roe: would allow a systematic coverage of most topics 
in a logical order. This would make the book 
most useful to policy and program planners especially 
If they had engineering backgrounds. Increasing 
numbers of educators are becoming familiar with 
this approach to conceptualizing and ordering the 
facts about complex topics. 

Ions: may not do justice to some of the social and 

psychological real 1tles which the change agent 
must contend with. Moreover it Is still foreign 
territory to many educators and enemy territory 
to some. 

(3) \ communication model approach (i.e., " Who says or does 

what to whom by what channel to what effect .") such 

is used by Hovland (195^77""Rogers (19^2) and Havelock 

(1969) in his comprehensive literature review. 

Pros: also allows systematic and comprehensive coverage 

including the human and social variables. Further¬ 
more since the prime sources are already organized 
this way the task of retrieval would be greatly 
simplified. 

•7 ons: has tended to be a researcher's or theorist model 
rather than a practitioner's. ^. ,,- 2 

(4) \ casebook with annotations for each case referencing the 

-esearch literature. 

Pr>os: this would Involve the reader and would be 

especially helpful to those who find themselves 
in similar situations to one or more of the cases. 

It would also be an extremely helpful adjunct 
to training. 

7 ons: it would be very difficult to teach much substance 
of the research or theory of change in this manner 
and It would be very difficult to conpose In the first 
place. There Is also a paucity of good, clearly 
written case materials showing a range of the "do's" 
and "don't* 11 of innovation management. 

(5) Vi anthology of the best writings available. 

Proa: it would be relatively easy to construct such a 
document. The bibliography previously described 
lists several such works and a selection of the 
choicest pieces from each would be a simple matter. 

We could also guarantee that the writing would be 
first class, the coverage broad; and the points 
of view varied. 

11 







to be truly collaborative we would first have to give these change 
agents a chance to tell their war stories in gory detail and we would 
have to listen carefully to show them how their experiences and the 
research on the change process matched up. 

Originally a conference had been planned to attract twenty or 
more educators representing change agents in at least four categories: 

(a) State Department of Education personnel who are engaged 
in disseminating new knowledge to school systems. 

(b) Directors of knowledge utilization and demonstration 
projects under Title III of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. 

(c) Dissemination staff members from the Regional 
Educational Laboratories. 

(d) Professors in schools of education. 

However because of our budget constraints and the increasingly 
evident need to work in depth with those who we contacted, we decided 
to limit the first conference to five articulate and representative 
change agents who would be willing and able to (a) read our materials 
critically and thoroughly, and (b) provide us with descriptions of 
their work which could be developed Into cases for inclusion in the 
"Guide." 

5- The Knowledge Linkers Workshop 

During the fall of 1968 and the early winter of 1969, the project 
staff worked to develop a first prototype of the "Guide 11 based on 
the problem solving structure in preparation for the first evaluation 
by the change agents and a representative of the USOE (Mr. Richard 
Elmendorf). By February 15, each participant was mailed a rudimentary 
draft version including drafts of the introduction, Chapter 1 "Establishing 
the Knowledge Linker Role," Chapter 2 "Diagnosing the Probl em in the C1ient 
System," Chapter 3 on "Retrieving Relevant Knowledge," an appendix to 
Chapter 3 on available information resources, Chapter 4 "Selecting the 
Innovation," and the annotated bibliography. 

The conference was convened on March 15, 1969* By prior arrange¬ 
ment each participant began by relating a case of attempted innovation 
from his work experience. The case could be either successful or 
unsuccessful but in either case It should be the one he knew most aboi£ 
and the one that seemed to him to Illustrate the most about the change 
process. After each presentation the project staff would question the 
presenter and suggest how his narrative could be fitted to a problem 
solving stages model of change. 

Part of the afternoon session was reserved for comments and reactions 
to the drafts of "Prototype #1." The Introduction and the overall plan 
for the "Guide" were received favorably as were the two appendices, but 
ail the participants found the writing style difficult and the layout of 
chapters cumbersome and rather overwhelming In detail. It was clear that 
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a more pol shed product was needed In a simplified writing style with 
* > a reduction of diagrams and l, telegrams M and an increase In narrative' 

prose and quotations. 

On thi! whole, the conference was very successful even i f it 
contained some bad news for the development team. The case presenta¬ 
tions were interesting, rich in detail, and right on target as potential 
case mater als for the “Guide. 11 The feedback on the prototype also 
provided explicit guidance for further development and support for 
overall di action. 

6. Creat ion of Prototype §2 ' 

The first and most Important task following the March conference was 
wrlting and rewriting of the main context of the "Guide. 11 Havelock assumed 
primary duties for this part of the project, receiving editorial help and cri¬ 
ticism frorr Douglas Truax and Joyce Kornbluh. The introduction and first chapters 
were written and rewritten several times until the whole staff felt the proper 
tone and flow were achieved. Once the style had been set and practiced for a v. 
while the writing became much easier. 

Parallel to this activity the project staff was developing case 
studies based on the presentations at the conference. Four of the five 
f presentations were judged to contain enough detaiJ to merit inclusion 

in the "Gu de"* ** but they required extensive editing and rewriting before 
they were suitable for publication. Part of this editing process con¬ 
sisted of adding steps that might have or should have taken place but 
were not s'ated clearly by the presenter. This flet tonalization was 
minor but was deemed desirable for the sake of readability. However, 
it may havn resulted in distortions such that some cases (e.g., "Mike") 
sounded more organized and more successful than they actually were while 
others (e.<|., "Steve") sounded less so. There was considerable disagree¬ 
ment among the staff over the wisdom of presenting cases which were not 
absolutely faithful to reality as spoken by the change agents. However, 

115 change agents who later evaluated the "Guide" rated all the cases 
as "typica " or "very typical" in their experience. 

Considerable time and thought were devoted during this period to 
providing «»n Interesting and readable format for the main text. In 
prototype ;M we had provided a text with many headings and an elaborate 
paragraph numbering system, Interspaced at frequent intervals with 
quotes frori other sources. Our conferees felt that this approach 
chopped up the text and made the flow of thought very hard to follow. 

On the othi^r hand they enjoyed the quotes which were on target. 

The solution seemed to be a two column format with the text flow ing 
down the left column and the right either clear for individual note¬ 
taking or providing space for quotes where appropriate. Standard 
reference footnotes were relegated to the back of the book and the 
numbering system disappeared entirely. Another change was the addition 
In the right hand column of references to case study material whenever 
a point In the text could be Illustrated by what did or did not happen 
In one of the cases. 

*The fifth case was the last presented and suffered from time limitations; 
there was Iltt'e time left for staff questioning and clarification after 
the Initial presentation. 1 A 

**See Section II of the report for presentation of this data. .I. 4 * 
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The "Guide 11 as It was developed during this phase of the project 
had six components: 

(1) The Introduction which explained the purpose of the "Guide/ 1 
suggested three alternative role models for the change agent 
and a brief analysis of six process stages ("building a 
relationship," "diagnosis," "retrieving resources," "choosing 
solutions/ 1 "gaining acceptance," and "stabilization and 
self-renewal." 

(2) The four case studies. 

(3) The text of six chapters, each representing a "stage." 

(4) An alphabetical listing of specific "strategies" of 
change. 

(5) An index of Information sources in education (intended as 
a supplement to stage 3)* 

(6) The annotated bibliography. 

The Fourth part (strategies) was derived from a CRUSK working 
paper by Havelock entitled "Innovations in Education: Strategies 
and Tactics." This listing was added as a compromise with the encyclo¬ 
paedic approach mentioned earlier. 

As finally assembled, prototype #2, represented a combi nat ion of : .— 
approaches Intended to appeal to users with a variety of information 
acquisition habits. The first three parts could be read in succession; 
the last three parts could be used for a variety of reference purposes. 

A reader could also brouse or skim with the aid of charts, a clear 
outline and headings and many quotes from the leading authors in the 
field. 

We were concerned, of course, that all these elements might 
represent too much for a manual of this kind but It did provide readers 
with many alternatives, and with a thorough evaluation planned, we 
felt that it would be best to let readers decide what should stay and 
what should go. 

7- Fevieio by a National Cross-Section of Educators in Typical Change 

Agent Boles 

By the fall of 1969 we felt we had a product worthy of field 
evaluation. As called for In the proposal, reactions were solicited 
from four groups of educators thought to be typical of those now 
operating as "change agents" within the U.S. educational complex. The 
sample chosen was not Intended to be representative of the natIon*s 
educational linkers In any strict statistical sense, nor were the four 
populations from which they were drawn exhaustive of possible linking 
role positions In the national educational establishment. However, each 
of the populations chosen had certain distinctive features which made 
them significant audiences against whose Judgment the utility of the 
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manual should be measured. The significance of each group Is specified 
briefly below: 

(1) State Department Personnel: 

{very state employs a number of professional educators 
(ranging from about 10 in the smallest states to about 200 
in New York and California) as consultants, coordinators, and 
disseminators In various specific subject matter areas typically 
under major divisions identified as Administrative services, 11 
"instruction/ 1 and "vocational education. 11 Whether or not such 
professional staff serve as knowledge linkers is not entirely 
clear. However, such persons are strategically located and 
formally charged with duties which bring them into frequent 
contact with practitioners (administrators, teachers, and 
other*) under circumstances where they may be seen as know¬ 
ledge linkers. 

State Department personnel are also significant as a 
potential audience because of the probable increased reliance 
upon the states for the administration of federal dissemination 
programs over the next few years. 

(2) ISEA Title III Directors: 

This title provides funding for locally originated 
projects to diffuse Innovations and facilitate the innova¬ 
tive process at the school system level. With fiscal year, 

1966, the federal government started funding 1,000 such 
projects across the country. Directors of such projects are 
change agents or administrators of Innovation activities more 
or lets by definition. Hence, they represent a large and 
rapidly growing new audience for knowledge about the utiliza¬ 
tion process. Study of this audience and Its reactions to 
the manual might give some indication of the relative merits 
of installing and supporting knowledge linkers on the local 
school system level in contrast to state, regional or federal 
loci. An estimated 1,500 Individuals belonged to this popula¬ 
tion cit the time the project began. 

(3) Regional Educational Laboratory Dissemination Staff: 

The REL's were established with the specific mission of 
development and dissemination of educational Innovations. 

A1 though they varled grea11y In size and emphasis, the 20 
REL's then In existence represented an Important emorglng force 
In tho educational establishment. They were staffed by young, 
eager and often highly skilled professionals dedicated to 
educational change. Thus, although the number of Individual 
diffusion personnel (Including those Involved In demonstration 
and field consultation activities) was small (approximately 200 
Individuals at that time) It was proportionally large within the 
REL's. In addition the REL's deserve close watching as potential 
loci for a vastly expanded federal effort In which an equivalent 
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of the present diffusion network In agriculture (the Coopera- 
tive Extension Service) would be Installed In the field of 
educa tlon. 

(A) Professors of Education: 

There are an estimated 50,000 professors of education 
teaching in the 1,500 degree-conferring institutions of higher 
learning In the United States. Although it is presumed that 
few f-om this group would identify themselves as "knowledge ^ 
linkers" or "change agents," they represent the largest clearly 
identifiable pool from which such persons are likely to emerge. 

In selecting a sample from this group for evaluating the manual,' 
we were guided by such additional criteria as: some amount of 
extension teaching, involvement In consulting activities off- 
campus, and membership or training experiences with such groups 
as th* National Training laboratories of NEA. 

In accordance with the plan set out in the original proposal' 
prospective respondents were chosen at random from available lists 
and were sent a letter and a brief form explaining the project, 
asking for them to spell out their current role and soliciting their, 
consent to be reviewers of the manual in exchange for receiving a 
complimentary copy of the final product. 

The response to the commitment request letter was very encouraging 
(151 out of 200 or 75-5S accepted). Of these 115 later returned completed 
review forms (75-6t). 

Althojgh the detailed results of this review process are presented 
in Section II of this report, their import can be summarized briefly. 

The review process was successful on three counts: 

(1) It elicited a high rate of return. 

(2) Reactions to the "Guide" as a whole and to all major 
sections was overwhelmingly positive. 

(3) The reviewers provided us with extensive and detailed 
information for the development of a third and signifi¬ 
cantly improved version (prototype #3)• 

8. Creation of Prototype #3 

With additional support from the U.S. Office of Education we were 
able to use the feedback from the reviews to formulate another revision 
of the "Guide" In the winter of 1970. The principal changes made 
were as follows: 

(1) Complete rewrite (for about the tenth time) of the 
introduction. 
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(2) Complete recomposition and rewrite of Stage III 
("Acquiring Resources").' 

(3) Introductions and "editorials" on each case study. 

(i») Updating the appendix of Information sources 

(the obsolescence rate for this index is extremely 
hi<|h). 

(5) Minor changes In the other "stages." 

(6) The inclusion of many more references to the case 
studies In the right hand column of the text. 


Each of these revisions was based directly on feedback from 


reviews. 


Dissemination and Utilization of Prototype §3 


This third prototype version was considered sufficiently polished 
to merit limited distribution and utilization in some training workshops 
and conferences. Under a developmental copyright, the Institute printed 
and paper-bound 2,000 copies, recouping printing costs with a $3-00 
charge on each copy.* 

in addition to individual users, the "Guide" became the basis 
for several In-service training workshops, conferences, and graduate 
seminars among which were the following: 

(1) The "Guide " formed the basis of a training institute for 
vocational education information specialists and program 
administrators held at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania in May 
of 1970.** At this event, participants divided into 

four groups to simulate the development of a change project 
using each of the six stages. 

(2) The "Guide" was one of several background documents 


s upplied to the Michigan conference o n Educational 
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(3) t was a key document in a training program sponsored 
hy the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 

Social and Rehabilitation Service (HEW-SRS) to develop 
"Research Utilization Specialists 11 In the rehabilitation 
Meld. 

(4) n the summer of 1970 the "Guide 11 was used in conjunction 
wlth two pilot programs to train state agency linkage 
agents ( Pro)ect SPREAD at Denver. Colorado and the Pilot 
State Program sponsored by the National Center for 
educational Communication (NCEC) at the University of 
Missouri). 

(5) n the winter and spring of 1971 the "Guide " was used 

as the basis of graduate seminars at Michigan and at the 
University of Sussex in England . In these seminars 
graduate students worked on educational change projects 
which were analyzed systematically according to the six 
stages. 

(6) *'he Special Interest Group on Research Utilization of 

:he American Educational Research Association held a 
:hree day workshop at the Educatio nal Iesi-Lng <1* t 

Princeton, New Jersey in February of 1971 at which the 
" Guide" was one of the basic documents . 

(7) ; n June of 1971 t the University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee ^ T ' 
held a 2 day In-service training workshop at which the 
"Guide" was the core document. In this seminar, participants 
clustered Into eight groups. Two groups focussed on each 

of the four case studies, listing what should have and could 
have been done at each stage. 

The above represents only a partial listing of the uses of the * 
"Guide" to date that have come to the attention of the author. They, :* 
suggest this range of uses of the "Guide" and its potential utility in 
the future as a field manual on change and as a basis for pre-service 
and In-ser/lce training of resource linkers and change agents in a 
variety of educational areas, roles, and levels. 

10. Further Revisions and Additions Under USOE Contract 

Although none were funded under this contract, most of the dissemination 
events listed above were evaluated and provided feedback of potential 
relevance for redevelopment of the "Guide" at some future date. Most of 
this feedback was extremely positive suggesting that the core document 
served Its purpose more than adequately. However, there were certain 
changes and additions that might make It even more powerful and more 
relevant for a wider audience. Therefore in a contract supplement the 
USOE provided additional funds for the development of: 

(1) Checklist summaries of major points In each chapter. 
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(2) kn Introductory section for administrators rnd at least 
one other specialized audience. 

and (3) ^ new section on establishing the role of change agent- 

knowledge linker. 

Each of these addi t ions was developed and written in the summer of 
1971 and all are included in this report although none have been field 
tested for effectiveness. 

The checklists, which are contained in '‘Attachment #2" below, 
still require and deserve considerable revision and evaluation. Ideally 
they should follow a development cycle parallel to the "Guide" itself. 

It was decided that special introductions should be brief and fairly 
broadly targetted or else they would throw off our original change agent 
audience. The second introductory statement applies to "inside agents 
working from below" which we found to be the largest class of users 
and potential change agents on the educational scene, i.e., students and 
teachers wao want to change their own school . These sections are incor¬ 
porated in the "introduction" to the copy of the "Guide" presented in 
Attachment #1. c 

The new piece on the problem of establishing the role of linker has 
not been incorporated in the "Guide" as such (although the role description 
section has been expanded and revised). Rather it seemed appropriate to 
provide this material as part of the manual on training program design 
(Attachment #3) where it Is incorporated as elements of Part IV, especially 
IV - 1, 2, 3, and 5. Considerations of role defi ni ti on, development, and 
installation are thoroughly explored throughout the training design manual 
and specific alternatives are provided in Parts V and VI. 

11. Production and Publication of a Final Version 


After two and one-half years of development and field evalua tion, 
the "Guide" has been shaped into a potentially powerful tool fo r 
educational practice improvement . However, a good deal remains to 
be done to make it widely dlsseminable and usable through the remainder 
of this decade. 


The ajthor has Immediate plans to revise and expand several parts 
including the introduction. Stage I, Stage VI and all the appendices. 

In particular Appendix B has proven extremely vulnerable to obsolescence 
and must be thoroughly overhauled. All these changes will be made by 
the author* and they will lead to the p ublication of the "Guide " in th e 
spring of 1972, probably by Educational Technology PudI ications. Ipc* 



*This will be done without the use of federal funds from this contract. 
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C. The Evolution of Change Agent Training Strategies and a Manual for 
Change Agent Training Design 

1. Backgrt'und: The Heed for Something Beyond the Guide 

The original proposal for this project was focussed exclusively * 
on the deve'opment of a "Guide" to the process of knowledge utilization 
(in early draft titled "The Knowledge Linker's Handbook"). The 
"Guide" was .to be targetted to a particular educational audience, 
those concerned with utilizing knowledge to introduce practice improve¬ 
ments at all levels and In all types of educational situations. However, 
from the beginning there was a problem in identifying who these people 
were by title and position. Up to now no one In education has carried 
the title of "change agent" or "resource linker," "utilization specialist" 

! or "knowledge broker." Yet once the development cycle began and we started 
identifying Individuals, interviewing them, and getting their Inputs on 
the emerging "Guide," it became evident that,while such people do exist, 
they are (a'* In very short supply, (b) know very little of the literature 
on change, and (c) fly by the seat of their pants in developing change 
strategies. 

The "Guide" would be a help^ provided the right people were aware 
of it, were motivated to read it, and had enough initiative to find 
ways of using it in their work. These were all big "ifs." Clearly 
something more substantial and intensive was needed if we were to move 
toward a really lasting, coherent, and professional concept of resource 
1 Inker. 

As with the development of the "Guide," itself, we decided to move 
forward In a collaborative and systematic way, this time involving the 
key national leaders who had had a hand in the training of various types 
of educational change agents or had a hand in administering organizations 
and programs In which such individuals would be working (e.g, State 
education ajency staff). 

The Idsa of a training program design as the appropriate next step 
In our program had roots In other events of the previous two years that 
are worth noting: 

(1) Tie need for the design of some sort of nation-wide program 
to diffuse current knowledge on utilization and planned 
Innovatlon was discussed at length during the review conference 
of leading utilization scholars in Ann Arbor In February, 1968 
(that meeting wa s sponsored b y t he Literature Review Project ). 

At that time, Everett Rogers described the experience of the 
National Project for Agricultural Communications (NPAC) which 
was launched in the mid-fifties as a program to diffuse current 
knowledge about communication of innovations to agricultural 
change agents in all the states. There was consensus among 
trie group that a similar program was needed now In education. 

(2) The same Idea was proposed again to the Special Interest Group 
on Research Utilization of AERA at the annual meeting in Los 
Angeles In February, 1969, and strongly endorsed by i.'ost of 
tl>ose present. 
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(3) Our experience In April, 1969, at the minI-conference 

of educational change agents to discuss the emerging hand- 
bcok (see B-5 above) strongly Indicated the need for some 
sc rt of training workshop as a necessary accompaniment to any 
wiitten materials. The participants at this meeting were 
or-ly able to Identify themselves with the materials after 
tfey had had a chance to discuss the "agent" role concept 
Jr, the context of their own work and to compare their 
• e>.perfences with others engaged In similar activities. 

For these reasons a proposal to extend the project to include a 
conference to develop training program specifications was submitted and 
approved by the USOE; subsequently a second supplement was requested 
expanding on these Ideas and calling for more extensive conference 
follow-up. (in addition to "Guide" additions described earlier). 

2. Conference Planning 

As a f rst step in developing this part of the project a planning 
and steering committee was formed consisting of: 

Ronald G. Havelock, Project Director 

Henry 11. Brickell of the Institute for Educational Development 

Charles C. Jung of the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 

Thomas C. Clemens of the U.S. Office of Education 

This group represented a range of backgrounds and points of view 
with a common central concern for the training of specialists In resource 
utilization. ‘-sc--- -r .• •« 

The committee had these concerns: (a) to design an event that would 
be Involving, Informative, and productive: l.e., we had to attract the 
very best people In the field, we had to teach them what we had In mind 
as "resource linking change agentry," and we had to get them to work 
together to produce some training designs, (b) to choose a list of 
potential participants and a procedure for recruiting them. 

To speak to the first concern. It appeared that the conference, Itself, 
should be designed to have three phases: (1) Input (to familiarize or 
remind participants of existing state-of-the-art knowledge about 
change process), (2) discussion (to analyze the problem of training and 
to derive 1-npl (cations from research literature relevant to change 
agent training), and (3) output (to work together In teams to put 
together actual training designs based on (I) and (2)). 

To reinforce the Input phase It was decided to provide all conferees 
with advance written materials and to ask for extensive prior reading 
and thinking on the content represented in these materials. By this 
means, hopefully, all participants woutd arrive with some common knowledge 
In their heads, some shared expectatIons, and a specific expectation that 
they could and would contribute to the proceedings. 
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Choosing and recruiting participants was also a crucial task. 

We had to have people who (a) represented the highest levels of 
sophistication and understanding of change processes from a variety 
of perspectives, (b) had long experience and know-how in the art and 
science o! training , per se, (c) understood the complexities of the 
educational settings In which trainees would be working, and (d) had 
the national recognition and respect as leaders and experts to give 
the conference and its outputs maximum visibility. 

To meet these objectives at least seven constituencies had to 
be represented In some degree: 

(1) prominent researchers on educational innovation process, 

(2) U.S. Office of Education: research training, planning, 
dlssemlnation, 

(3) state education agency officials, 

(k) school of education deans, 

(5) superintendents or program directors for school 
districts or exemplary programs, 

(6) private enterprise, publishers, etc., 

(7) Regional Educational Laboratory and RtD Center 
dlrectors and staff especially concerned with 


d issemination ana change . 

Under these seven headings the committee drew up a list of over 
150 names. From this list a smaller number (8-10 in each category) were 
selected r.s the persons to be reached In the first wave of Invitations. 

Because of the prominence and expertise of the chosen group, it was_ 
^decided tiat further inducement In the form of travel and living costs 
should be offered. A grant of $2.000 was provided by the Center for 
Research on the Utilization of Scientific Knowledge from its Kellogg 
Foundation grant to help def ray these additional costs. 

3- Recruitment 

Six key experts were contacted by phone approximately five months 
before the tentative date set for the conference. Because the participa¬ 
tion of these persons was deemed essential. It was felt that their schedule 
should be checked first and commitments obtained. The fact of their 
agreement to participate would also be a draw to some of the others we 
would contact later. 

A letter of Invitation was composed explaining the nature of the 
conference, objectives, time, place, etc. This letter was very care¬ 
fully prepared, checked out with steering committee members and several 
others,* and rewritten several times. A copy of the letter Is reproduced 
on the following page. 


*Arthur Chickerlng was particularly helpful as an advisor on the tone and 
content of this letter. 
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ISR 

CENTER FOR RESEARCH ON UTILIZATION OF SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE / INSTITUTE FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH / THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

ANN ARBOR. MICHIGAN 4*10* 

February 5, 1970 


I would like to Invite you to Join In a three day collaborative effort to 
put together guidelines for the training of educational change agents. The 
meeting will be held at High/Scope In Clinton, Michigan on May 25-27, 1970. We 
will address ourselves principally to three questions: 

1. "What do we now know about the management of educational Innovation?" 

2. "How can this knowledge be effectively Incorporated In the pre-service 
and In-service training of administrators and educational consultants?" 

3. "How can we Initiate programs to provide this type of training for the 
growing number of educators across the nation who need It and are 
asking for lt7" 

By bringing together a group of thirty recognized national leaders in . 
administration, training, research and practice, I believe It will be possible 
to set down some guidelines and program alternatives which are truly creative 
and responsive to the need. Our work will result In a published document which 
should have considerable Impact. Th^ggpi 11. be an immediate influence on 
training programs now In the works itt &"a long range Influence In guiding future 
program planning in this area. 

The sessions will be designed to allow maximum contributions from each of 
us and a maximum opportunity to exchange ideas. Thanks to support from the 
U.S. Office of Education and the Kel logg Foundation we will be able to pay 
expenses and travel for all participants. Additional details are provided on 
the attached sheets. If you have any other questions on any of this, call me 
collect at (313) l&b-ZS&O. Please let me know by phone or return mall If you 
think you will be able to Join us. 

Yours sincerely. 


Ronald G. Havelock 
Chairman 

RGH: rw 
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The basic Information on plans for the conference was spelled out in 
a 3-page attachment which Is partially reproduced below. 

" PLANNING FOR EDUCATIONAL CHANGE AGENT TRAINING 
A Working Conference 
Hlgh/$cope, Clinton, Michigan 
May 25-27, 1970 

" Objective : To pool what we know about the management of educational 
Innovation and to generate a set of guidelines for the 
training of administrators and consultants who have the 
responsibility for directing or advising innovation 
programs and projects at various levels. We want to 
think through the whole question of what is needed to train 
people to be more effective change agents. Additionally, 
we will be concerned with how we can plan a national program 
or programs in this area. 


Why the Con ; erenee is Needed and Why Now: 


1. P'evlous reports calling for more change agents and disseminators 
hive received considerable notice. A training design is the key 
implementation step for establishing such roles in large numbers. 


2. W» are now in a better position to formulate programs than we 
hive ever been before because of the major reviews and summaries 
of existing knowledge on this subject that have appeared in the 
last few months. 

3. T.ie federal administration is now searching for new approaches 
to educational reform, and officials in the U.S. Office of 
Education have Indicated a special Interest in the problem of 
diffusion and utilization of educational Innovations. 


Your Role: You will be a contributor and resource person from your 

experience and from the reading you have done. There are 
no set roles, no papers read; we will, however, furnish a 
number of background materials which should be read prior to 
your arrival. These will help us get into the substance of 
the meeting very quickly. 

Meeting Structure : We will subdivide Into working groups of about 8 for 

most of the time. The meeting will be carefully 
planned so that we can wind up with a high quality 
product and at the same time so that each man will 
feel he is both learning and contributing in relevant 
ways. 

This conference, itself, should be a model for working 
conferences of the future. To that end, we are going 
to put together a number of Ideas about meeting structure 
and participation that have been used successfully In 
the recent past and we are going to experiment with 
some new approaches as well. 
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"HowWill the Three Daysbe Used: 


Day #1 

Implications of 
Research and Theory 


Day #2 

Alternatives for 
Ideal Training 
P rog rams 


We will spend the first day reviewing current 
research and theory on innovation, planned 
change and knowledge utilization In an effort 
to identify the essential facts that a change 
agent or an administrator with change agent 
responsibilities must know. 

On the second day, we will consider what we 
know about training and the manpower needs 
and resources both for trainers and trainees. 
By the end of this second day we should have 
identified a series of options or components 
for the ideal training program, pre-service 
and in-servlce. 


Day On the final day, we will consider implementation 

Implenentatlon possibilities and strategies. How to organize 

and fund a training program that will have 
national Impact will be a major concern at 
this point. How can we get maximum uti 1 ization 
of what we have generated In these three days. 

" Product : After the meeting, the training guidelines generated by the group 
will be written up, edited as a report for the U.S. Office of 
Education and for publication as a monograph. We are also 
planning to Invite conferees to write brief position papers on 
certain critical issues as these may emerge from our di scuss ions 
These paper! will then be edited and published as part of the 
report. Some additional funds are available for reimbursement 
to paper contributors. M 

The Invitational letter and this advance descriptive material proved 
to be extremely effective as 56 of the original list of 75 invitees 
accepted outrlghtl Of the remainder most called or sent courteous notes 
explaining their unavailability and regret at not being able to attend. 

This response left us with an embarrassment of riches. Since we had more 
acceptances than anticipated (a maximum of 50$ positive response was 
expected) we had two problems, first to pay for the additional travel 
costs,* and second to design a meeting which could involve more attendees. 

It was also pleasing to note that'we had acceptances from people In 
each of the seven categories although as It later turned out, two chief 
state school officers ( Massachusetts and Colorado ) who had accepted were 
unable to attend. Altogether 50 ^>f the 57 persons" who accepted Invitations 
participated In the conference. 


*Agaln CRUSK helped us with some additional support from the Kellogg grant. 
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k. The Ccmferenee (CECAT) 

On May 25# 1970 the "Conference on Educational Change Agent Training" ‘ 
(CECAT) began on schedule at a secluded conference center in a country 
setting* at Clinton in southeastern lower Michigan. Most participants 
arrived Sunday evening. May 2*1, for dinner and had an opportunity to 
get acquainted or reacquainted informally before the actual work of 
the meeting began. 

Each participant had previously been mailed a number of materials 
including a paper by Goodwin Watson summarizing the research literature 
on research utilization,** Planning for Innovation by Havelock, et al, 
a 500 page work presenting a comprehensive' summary of the literature on 
planned chnnge, dissemination, and utilization as of 1969# the "Guide 11 
(prototype #3) arid another practitioner-oriented manual on the change 
process prepared by Everett Rogers and Lynn Svenning for."Operation PEP, 11 
a Title 111 project based in the San Mateo, California school district. 

in addition each participant had been provided with an extensive 
reaction form covering the major findings reported in these readings. 

The form ai.ked for their theoretical orientation, their judgment of the 
importance of various topics and their choice of a topic on which they 
could serve as a special informant and resource person to others at the 
conference. Nearly all participants had faithfully completed this form 
and returned it to us prior to May 20th so that we were able to collate 
responses and provide every member with a collective profile of knowledge 
levels, attitudes, and interests of those attending the meeting. 

Charles Jungalso prepared a list of generalizations on the training 
process derived from research findings. We hoped that participants would 
peruse these two documents fairly carefully to get a feel for what would 
be discussed the first two days. 

After a brief orientation session on Monday morning the participants 
divided into six groups of about 8 members each; these groups were pre¬ 
selected to be more or less homogeneous on the basis of theoretical 
orientation and topic Interest. They were each provided with a recording 
secretary and were asked to appoint a chairman to guide the discussion, to 
keep time so that each had a chance to make a presentation around one of 
the generalizations and to post the major points arising from the discussion 
for sharing with the other groups in the late afternoon. 




ii 

M 




m 


♦Actually, because of the number of participants and the small number of 
private rooms, many had to double and triple up. This caused considerable 
discomfort to some. The site chosen proved to be a significantly negative 
feature of the conference. 

♦♦Prepared for on NIMH contract to Edward Glaser and the Human Interaction 
Research Institute to prepare a manual on the use of research results In 
mental health. 
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Following this orientation, concerned participants were invited 
to post an idea for a change role or situation for which a training 
program of some kind was needed. The question of level was also 
left open. After these ideas were posted al1 the participants were 
asked to read them and to sign up under them if they wanted to 
participate in that task force. By this process seven task groups 
were formed ranging In size from two to seven members. In addition, 
four participants chose to work alone developing their own models. 

The first task force sessions on Tuesday afternoon were intended 
to explore the role concept under consideration more fully and to answer 
the first question on the outline (role definition and rationale). 

Tuesday evening Havelock, Jung, and Clemens were tc screen the prelim¬ 
inary task force outputs and provide feedback and comment on additional 
points and clarifications that should be made in the Wednesday morning 
discussions. 

On Wednesday the first two hours were devoted to concluding the 
task force work. At 11:00 a.m. the task force reports were posted in 
the large meeting room and output of each task force was summarized by 
a spokesman. Reactions and clarifications from all participants were 
offered. 

A final session of the conference dealt with next steps which might 
be taken to advance the training of change agents and reactions to this 
conference. This meeting was unfortunately too brief to reach much 
closure and was rated as less than completely satisfactory by those who " 
were still present. 

5. Aftermath of the Conference 

At the close of the conference each member was presented with a 
long evaluation form which asked for ratings and reactions to each seg¬ 
ment including advance materials, over-all design, group sessions, panel, 
informal discussions, and task force meetings. Forty-one responses were 
received representing about SOt of the participants who were able to 
stay with the conference for the three days, exclusive of the chairman 
and organizer. These responses are analyzed in Section III of this report. 

Immediately after the conference H avelock set about preparing guide¬ 
lines for a model t r aining program for State Education Agency change"" 
Specialists (Interim Report submltte<TJune 30. 1970T^ \n developing th1s 
plan, he reviewed the task force outputs and panel presentations, and 
followed a modified form of the task force structure (with an additional 
eighth element "utilization of evaluation"). However, It soon became 
evident that the rich and loosely structured output of the conference, 
though a good stimulus, had to be augmented considerably from other 
sources. This" tralnlng model design Is now incorporated as Part VI of 
the "Manual on Educational Change Agent Training" (Attachment #3 of this 
report). 
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The newsprint summaries of each group's discussion of the day 
were posted In the large meeting room and participants were encouraged 
to "walk around 11 to Inspect and consider the points made by other 
groups. - ‘ 

On the evening of the first day, these same subgroups met once 
more, this time to consider the several additional topic I terns that 
participants had added to the list on the pre-conference feedback form. 
These "hot issues" discussions were undoubtedly a highlight of the 
conference for many participants as there was an opportunity to explore 
Issues of great personal concern and currency with a distinguished 
group of colleagues. Some of these sessions continued well Into the 
late evening hours. 

The second day began with a panel discussion of training "experts" 
on Issues particularly qermane to training per se. Kenneth Benne, Matthew 
Miles, Lucille Schaible, Irving Millgate, Ronald Lippitt, Floyd Mann, and 
Max Goodson each made a brief presentation on training issues followed by 
a general discussion including all participants. 

Following this general meeting a new set of subgroups was formed 
with each of the panel members as chairman of a group. The groups were 
intended to discuss and post key training Issues using as resources 

(1) the Jung list of generalizations on training, and (2) the panel 
discussion. 

It appeared in retrospect that the device of a "panel" was somewhat^, 
divisive since many other participants had expertise In this i..ea and 
may have resented the apparent elevation of a few. Although the 
conference chairman (Jung) and the organizer (Havelock) thought the panel 
was very stimulating, it was not rated highly by most participants. 

On Tuesday afternoon Jung and Havelock explained the nature of 
the task for the last day, to work In teams to develop training designs 
and In the process speak to seven questions: 

"(1) Define the change role, provide a rationale and state 
limiting assumptions. 

(2) Minimal preconditions for selection/training of trainers 
and trainees. 

(3) Maximal outputs from training: 

...attitude and value 
•..knowledge 
...skills 

(4) Ways to provide required training (e.g., timing, scheduling, 
setting, types of materials, types of experiences). 

(5) How to set role In an Institutional context. 

(6) Criteria for success In the role. 

(7) Evaluation process." 


\ 
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Start!lg in June of 1970, CRUSK staff and assistants including 
Joyce Kornbluh, Roberta McConochie and Mary Havelock began editing 
task force 'eports filling In gaps and composing prose drafts from the 
telegraph nites and outlines left by CECAT. This proved to be a very 
difficult aid frustrating task. In some cases they were able to solicit 
revised cop/ from one or another of the contributors. In other cases 
an edited version was circulated among all contributors of that task 
force for comment. In still other cases editorial Judgment indicated 
that the primary thoughts should be incorporated in other parts of the 
manual but that a "design" could not be reported as such. These judg¬ 
ments were especially agonizing because of the investment of effort 
and interest which the task forces represented to all concerned. 

Recorders 1 notes from each of the Monday and Tuesday subgroup 
sessions were also edited and typed. This material is not Included 
directly in this report but was used in preparing Parts I - IV of the 
Manual on Training. 

The final task under this contract was intended to be the writing 
of alternative training designs based on the conference (CECAT). The 
State Agenc/ design represented one effort In this direction. However, 
it became asparent after the conference (a) that there was a large 
variety of alternative concepts of change role and change process training 
and (b) that the conference, p*r se, did not provide enough detailed 
input for tie full description of any one of them. Therefore the project 
director decided that the optimum product would be a manual on training 
design which would give a detailed analysis of the considerations, 
principles, and elements that should be incorporated in any such program 
regardless of level or specific focus. In addition this manual would r " 
include the State Agency model (the interim report of June 1970) as 
a fully developed example, and the most fully articulated task force 
reports as image-makers for would-be program developers In different 
areas. 

Project director Havelock had other commitments m the fall and 
winter of 1970-71 which prevented him from following through on this 
"manual" concept. Kornbluh and others attempted to develop this product 
based on existing notes and outlines but they found that they did not have 
enough background to complete the job. The present manual (Attachment #3) 
was composed largely by Havelock In the summer of 1971* 

6. Plans for Final Production and Distribution of the Manual 

After this report Is submitted to USOE, the manual will be further 
edited and refined so that It Is suitable for publication.* 

A limited edition will then be published probably before the end 
of 1971 anc copies will be sent to CECAT participants as promised 
earlier, large volume sales of this document are not anticipated 
although Its utility to a specialized audience of trainers and training 
designers should be very high Indeed. Publication will be by the 
Institute for Social Research publications division and no claim will 
be made foi copyright at least over materials prepared for the USOE 
contract. 

is workTwl 11 be undertaken without the use of Federal funds. 
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Section II: EVALUATION OF THE "GUIDE;' (PROTOTYPE #2) BY 115 CHANGE AGENTS* 

A. The Reviewers 

As described In Section I above, letters were sent out In the fall of 
1969 to 200 educators in typical change agent roles asking if they would 
agree to review the "Guide 11 for us. This letter is reproduced as Appendix A 
to this sectior. Of the 200 educators whom we initially contacted 151 agreed 
to review the 1 Guide" and they returned to us a form giving a brief descrip¬ 
tion of their professional activities. This form is reproduced as Appendix 
B of this section. When prototype #2 of the "Guide" was prepared we forwarded 
this to them together with an extensive review form, which is reproduced, 
along with its cover letter, as Appendix C to this section. This review 
form was actually completed and returned to us by 115 people, or 75-6% of 
those who had consented to review the "Guide." 

We initially planned to draw our sample of reviewers from four areas 
which we felt were representative of typical potential users of the "Guide." 
These areas wete: 1) State Department of Education personnel who act as 
consultants, coordinators and disseminators; 2) Directors of local innovation 
projects supported by ESEA Title III; 3) Regional Educational Laboratory 
dissemination staff; and A) professors of education. We did carry out this 
plan but we also decided to include a sample of educators chosen from local 
school district personnel. We knew that our sample of Title III directors 
would give us ?ome indication of how well the "Guide" would be received at 
the local level , but we also felt that these individuals are often engaged 
in fairly specialized programs of questionable permanence. We therefore 
decided that a i>mpling of local educators in general would give us a broader 
indication of ihe.extent of the audience to which the "Guide" might appeal. 

We wanted our reviewers to be representative of educators throughout 
the nation, so our initial letter asking change agents to review the "Guide" 
was sent out to educators in all 50 states and the District of Columbia. 

Since not all of those whom we initially contacted actually completed the 
review form, not every state was represented in the final sample. The sample 
was still widely representative, however, with the 115 reviewers coming from 
37 states and the District of Columbia. Table 11.1 shows the national distri¬ 
bution by states of the reviewers in each of our five sub-groups. 

[insert Table I 1.1 here] 

The positions held by the reviewers were quite diverse, but a brief 
general characterization of those In each group may be made. There were a 
total of k] reviewers in the State Department group, and of these, 19 were 
directors or coordinators of programs which ranged from vocational rehabili¬ 
tation to statewide planning and dissemination. Ten were supervisors or 
superintendents of departments within the state departments of education, and 
eight were consultants or research utilization specialists. TKe'Tour remaining 
members of this group were planners and project developers. 


★This section was prepared by Mary C. Havelock. 






.T? 






By an overwhelming vote of 36 - 3 (with two abstentions) CECAT 
members exnressed a desire to reconvene within a two year period. 

We have no current plans to do so but strongly recommend that USOE 
take further steps in this direction. CECAT was not In itself an 
unqualified success; it did not produce the kind of product with 
the detail and clarity we had hoped for, but it did demonstrate that 
there was -i great interest in this area across the nation among educa¬ 
tional leaders, and to some extent It Indicated that there is a community 
of thought on what Is needed. Another CECAT or series of CECATS (regional 1 
or topically focussed, perhaps) with adequate funding for advance pre¬ 
paration and follow up, would start a significant movement for educational 
reform in the United States. 
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Our reviewers Included 21 ESEA Title III directors, 14 of whom listed 
themselves as directors of special programs which ranged from curriculum 
research to In-service education. The remaining 7 members of this group 
were administrators, either school principals, superintendents or adminis¬ 
trative assistants. 

Of 21 reviewers from the Regional Educational Laboratories, one was a 
laboratory director and another was an assistant director. The group 
included 12 directors or coordinators of various programs such “as individual 
learning and teacher training. The remaining seven reviewers In this group 
held a variety of positions, mainly as assistants to the professional staff 
of the laboratories. 

Our sample of 21 local school educators included six superintendents 
of schools and three principals or vice-principals. Nine members of the 
group were directors of programs which typically served an entire school 
district; "Director of Research, Development and Planning" and "Director of 
Secondary Education" were typical job designations. One reviewer was an 
educational researcher and two were administrative assistants. 

Our sample of professors of education was the smallest group, with 
only seven respondents in this category. Their areas of specialty ranged 
from cormunlty activities to educational research. 

Four additional educators who reviewed the "Guide" could not readily 
be classified as belonging to one of our five respondent groups. These 
included a Program Manager for the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare and a director of educational research and training. We combined 
the responses of these educators with those of the professors of education 
to make a total group of 11 respondents which we designate as "other" in 
reporting the responses to the review form. 

We asked all our reviewers to Indicate the activities in which they 
were Involved as educators and change agents, either full or part time 
(see Appendix 8 of this section). Their responses to this question are 
presented In Table 11.2, which shows the percentage of i&ch respondent group 
Involved In each of 12 areas of professional activity. 

[insert Table 11.2 here] 

All groups have a very high* percentage of respondents engaged in 
administrative duties, with a total of 71 - 3 $ of all respondents spending at 
least part of their time In this area. Just as outstanding is the fact that 
apart from the "other" group, which Includes the university professors, a 
very low percentage of respondents are engaged in teaching. 

The balance of their time seems to be spent primarily In research, 
development, In-service education, and consultation, with some groups being 
quite involved In committee and task force work. They also have apparent 
high Interest in maintaining professional relationships; 80% of respondents 
belong to at least one professional organization, and the average number of 
memberships for all reviewers Is four. Judging from this profile I think we 
can conclude that these educators are indeed acting In typical change agent 
roles; they are Interested in and have access to many sources of new ideas 
and they are engaged In many activities which would serve to bring their 
Information to the attention of others. 











TABLE 11.2 Professional Activities of Reviewers 



State 

Dept. 

Title 

111 

R.E.L. 

Local 

Other | 

A11 Groups 
Total 

Number of Respondents 


21 

21 

■■ 

m 

■ HR £ 

mm 

Average Age 

45 

47 

38 

42 

44 

43.5 

Highest Academic Degree: 
Doctorate 

50* 

50* 

mm 

42.1* 

80 * 

53 . 8 * 

Masters 

50* 

45* 

HSU 

57 . 9 * 

20 * 

43 . 3 * 

Bachelors 

0 

5* 

m 

0 

0 

2 . 9 * 

Professional Activities - 
Percent Responses:* 

Teaching 

17.: 

14.3 

19.0 

19-0 

63.6 

21.7 

Special Services 

26.8 

28.6 

19.0 

4.8 

9.1 

20.0 

Counsel 1 Ing 

12.2 

4.8 

4.8 

4.8 

18.2 

8.7 

Admlnlstratlon 

63.4 

76.2 

61.9 

90.5 

72.7 

71.3 

Research 

63.4 

52.4 

81.0 

38.1 

63.6 

60.0 

Development 

63.4 

47.6 

81.0 

52.4 

* 36.4 

59. r 

In-Service Education 

48.8 

42.9 

42.9 

28.6 

72.7 

45.2 

Consultatlon 

56.1 

28.6 

42.9 

14.3 

63.6 

41.7 

Title 1 - FSEA 

4.9 

28.6 

. 

4.8 

33-3 

18.2 

15.7 

Title III - ESEA 

39-0 

90.5** 

95 

0 

9.1 

33.0 

PartIdpatlon In 
committees, task 
force, etc. 

39-0 

47.6 

23.8 

1 

14.3 

63.6 

36.5 

Membership In Pro¬ 
fessional Organiza¬ 
tions 

85.4 

85*7 

71.4 

76.2 

72.7 

80.0 


^Percents for each group do not total \00% because respondents could check more 
than one Item. 

**The percent of "Title III group" respondents who Indicate they are Involved In 
Title III programs does not total 1001 because some respondents In that group had 
recently completed their Title III programs. We left them In this group since 
their responses to the handbook would still be representatlve of those of other 
Title III program directors. 
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table II. 7 


Are the stages 
distinct steps 
in the process 
of Innovation? 


Are the stages 
divided into 
useful groupings 
for your change 
efforts? 


Are the Indivi¬ 
dual stage 
materials useful 
- do they apply 
to your own 
work?** 


Vary 

Clear 


55.8 


Very 

Useful 


34.5 


Very 

Good 


5*.3 


The Six Stage Model 


Percent Ratings 




3 


SostTy 

■£.l e a. r 


27.9 


Mostly 

Useful 


33.3 


Good 


Adequately! 

_Clear . 


11.6 


Adequately] 
Useful 


24.0 


Adequate 


27.6 


11.7 


Somewhat 

_Clear. 


Not at ai1 

Clear_ 


3-5 


Not too 
Useful 


)Not at al I 
Useful 


8.3 


Somewhat 

nadequatel 


5.1 


1 .2 


Very 

Inadquate 


1.2 


Iolal 


100 


100 


100 . 


Mean 

Ratings* 


4.3 


3.9 


4.3 


* 5 ■ "very clear"; "very useful"; "very good" 

1 “ "not at all clear"; "not at all useful"; "very inadequate" 

**Responses to this question are given for each respondent group and each stage 
in Tables 11.8, 11.9 and II.10. 


The other two questions in Table 11.7 show an apparent discrepancy. 

The first of these questions on the usefulness of the six stages was 
asked relative to the six stage model . The second was asked with 
regard to the usefulness of each Individual stage, with the responses 
to each of the six stages being combined In this Table. Evidently 
the reviewers found It easier to see the utility of each stage individually 
than to Imagine themselves as approaching Innovation In terms of a six 
stage process. Hence, it may be somewhat more difficult for change agents 
to accept the overall strategy suggested In the "Guide" than to adopt __ 
specific procedures end tactics related to the strategy. T ~'X V 

• ' \ ■ 

Tables 11.8, 11.9# and 11.10 give detailed responses to the 
question on usefulness which was asked about each Individual stage. 

The question was: "Usefulness: could you think of ways this stage 
applied to your own work?". Table 11.8 shows the mean ratings each 
respondent group gave to each stage. 
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"Does it serve to show who a 'change agent 1 is7" the reviewers 
rated It as 4.0 on a five point scale (with 5.0 representing 
"very good" and 1.0 representing "very Inadequate"). On this 
same scale the question "Does it make the objectives of the 
handbook clear?" received a mean response rating of 4.1. 

In order to aid us in the revision of the Introduction 
we asked several additional specific questions which received 
the following mean responses (again 5 represents "very good," 

I represents "very Inadequate"): 

writing style: 4.3 
organization: 4.0 

clarity of pictures and diagrams: 3*1 
value of pictures and diagrams: 3*6 

We felt that although the general reception of the Intro¬ 
duction was good, the responses nevertheless indicated some 
deficiencies. We therefore rewrote the Introduction, making 
a particular attempt to improve the pictures and diagrams. 

2. Evaluation of the Case Studies 

The rationale for Inclusion of the case study materials 
was, of bourse, to give concrete examples which would serve 
to Illustrate the material of the later chapters ("stages"). 

The case studies could be considered a success only if they 
adequately served this purpose. We therefore asked our review¬ 
ers whether they found the references to the case studies in the 
text of Part II to be useful. The response was gratifying; 

80.0% of reviewers did feel they were useful. Another 9.4| 
felt they were not needed, while 10.61 found them to be either 
difficult to follow or distracting. Because of this very 
favorable response, we added more references to the case studies 
when we prepared Prototype #3 of the "Guide." 

Table 11.4 shows responses of the reviewers to questions 
about the detail, length and number of case studies presented. 

[Insert Table 11.4 here] 

Clearly we hit It Just right In terms of length and detail 
of the case study material. We seem to have about the right number 
as well, although 25*3t of reviewers would have liked to have 
more. 

We were also Interested In how relevant each Individual case 
study might be to the experience of each group of respondents. 

Reviewers were asked to rate each case study on the basis of how typical 
It was of situations In which they themselves or sonv3one they knew were 
Involved. These responses are given In Table 11.5. 

[Insert Table 11.5 here] 
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One additional fact might be noted; none of our sample of local school 
district personnel turned out to be engaged in ESEA Title III programs. Thus 
our judgment that Title III program directors would not necessarily repre¬ 
sent a typical sample of educators at the local level seems to be correct. 

B. Responses to the Review Form 

There was no specific question on the review form asking the respondents 
to give an overall evaluation of the "Guide." Reviewers were asked about the 
extent of their interest in each individual section, however, and these 
responses are presented in Table II.3. 


TABLE 11.3 Overall Interest in the Handbook: 

Percent Ratings 



Very Good - Good 

Qulte 1ntercst(ng 

Adequate 

Somewhat In¬ 
adequate - Very 

1nadequate 

Total 

Somewhat 

1nteresting 

Not Very 
Interesting 

Introduction 

75.3 

18.0 

6.7 

100 

Case Studies 

60.7 

35.9 

3.4 

100 

1 

Stages*_ 

_ 79.7 

15.1 

5.2 

100 

Total Handbook 

76.1» 

18.4 

5.1 

100 


*Ratlngs are given for each Individual stage in Table 11.9* 


The Introduction and each of the chapters on the six stages were rated 
on a 5 - polnt scale from very good to very inadequate. The top two categories 
(very good and good) were combined in the above table, as were the lowest two 
categories (somewhat inadequate and very inadequate). The case studies were 
rated on a 3 - point scale of "quite interesting," "somewhat Interesting," and 
"not very interesting." We feel we made an error In judgment in asking for a 
rating on this particular scale since the words "somewhat" and "quite" do not 
convey precise levels of distinction. 

Despite possible confusion on this score, however, we can still see 
clearly from Table II.3 that the "Guide" as a whole was very favorably received, 
with 76.4% of all reviewers rating it as good or very good In interest. 

1. Evaluation of the Introduction 

In addition to asking the.respondents to rate the Introduction 
on interest level, we asked questions which were designed to elicit 
the reviewers' Judgments as to whether or not the Introduction was 
effective In fulfilling its objectives. In response to the question 

.16 
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TABLE 11.4 Case Study Detail, Length and Nunfcer : 

Percent Ratings 



Too 

Detalled 

Right Amount 
of Detail 

Not Enough 
0*t«ll 

Total 

Oetail 

8. It 

83. 7% 

8.1* 

100 * 


Too Long 

Right Length 

Too Short 

Total 

Length 

10.5* 

83.71 

5 . 8 * 

100* 


Too Many 

Right Number 

Too Few 

Total 

Number 

1 . 2 * 

73 . 5 % 

25 . 3 * 

100* 





TABLE 11.5 Typicality of Each Case Study: 

Kean Rating* by Each Respondent Group 



Linda 
(Black 
Studlesj _ 

Hike 

(Sex 

^Educa t^lon) 

Steve 

( * SUff ) 

Hen ry 

(Social Studies 
^Curri^ulum) 

TOTAL 

State Dept. 

33 

4.1 

4.5 

3.3 

3-9 

Title III 

33 

ra 

4.2 

1 *. 

3.5 

3-8 

R.E.L. 

32 

urn 

3-7 

3.8 

1 

3.8 

Local 

3.6 

4.4 

4.1 

3.9 

4.0 

Other 

J 

3-8 

u 

4.7 

3.6 

4.1 

Total- ; 

All Groups 

3.4 

4.3 

4.2 

3.6 

3-9 


* 5 ■ "very typical"; I ■ "not typical" 
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Though two of the case studies (Hike and Steve) were regarded 
as more typcial than the others, the case studies as a whole were 
rated as quite typical. Over all, the selection of case studies 
had roughly equivalent appeal to each group of respondents, although 
certain case studies seemed to be considered especially typical by 
different groups. Each group rated at least one case study at least 
as high as 4.3; the case study materials seem to be representative 
of a wide variety of change situations In education. 

In Table 11.6 we show the percentage of respondents who rated 
each of the case studies In each level of typicality. Even though 
the cases of Hike and Steve clearly led in ratings, this Table shows 


that a large portion of reviewers considered the cases of Linda and 
Henrv as eauallv or more tVDlcal. 



3. ^valuation of the Six Stages 

We were particularly concerned to find out whether the organiza¬ 
tion of the handbook around the concept of six "stages" of Innovation 
would be Judged as realistic and helpful by typical change agents. 
Responses to questions eliciting this information are presented In 
Table 11.7- 

[insert Table 11.7 here] 

We were pleased to find that our reviewers did consider these 
"stages" to be clearly defined as distinct steps in the process of 
Innovation; 83.74 felt that they were "mostly clear" or "very clear." 
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table 11.8 Usefulness of the Six Stages : 

Kean ratings* of each stage by each respondent 

group 


Group 

Relation¬ 
ship ' 
Building: 
Stage 1 

Diagnosis: 
Stage 11 

Acqulr- 
ing Re¬ 
sources: 
Stage 111 

Cheos1ng 
Solution: 
Stage IV 

Gaining 
Accep¬ 
tance: 
Stage V 

Stabi¬ 
lizing: 
Stage VI 

All 

Stages 

State Dept. 

warn 

tm 

It. 1 

WM 

na 

n 

4.1* 

Title III 

4.7 

m 

lt.0 

ma 

B 

g 

■ 

R.E.L. 

4.1 

b 

B 

B 

4.7 

g 


Local 

B 

4.4 

3.9 

It. 1 

B 

n 

■ 

Other 

wm 

B 

4.1 

lt.lt 

4.8 

m 

4.4 

TOTAL 


4.3 

1.0 

lt.lt 

It - 5 

4.3 

lt.3 


* 5 “ very good, 4 * good, 3 “ adequate, 2 « somewhat Inadequate, 1 * very Inadequate 

-4 - \ ' * - ’ t ' " i 


Table 11.9 presents the percent ratings to this same question on 
each stage by all reviewers combined. 

TABLE 11.9 Usefulness of the Six Stages 

Percent ratings of each stage by all 
respondent groups combined 


Stage 

Very 

Good 

Good 

Adequate 

Some¬ 
what In¬ 
adequate 

Very In¬ 
adequate 

Total 


HI 

25-9 

8.6 

■H 

1 .2 

100 

II. Diagnosis 

HI 

28.4 

9.1 

■91 

1.1 

100 

III. Acquiring 
Resources 

HI 

28.1 

■HI 

11.2 

2,2 

100 

IV. Solution 
Choosing 

58.8 

wm 

12.9 

3,5 

1 .2 

100 


60.2 

28.9 

■H 

36 

0 

100 

VI. Stabilization 

m 

HH 

■HI 

1.2 

1.2 

100 

All Six Stages 
Combined 

54.3 

27.6 

11.7 

5.1 

1.2 

100 
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Table 11.10 presents the percent ratings by each respondent group 
of all six stages combined. 

TABLE 11.10 Usefulness of the Six Stages 

Percent ratings by each respondent group of 
all six stages combined 


Group 

Very 

Good 

Good 

Adequate 

Somewhat 

1nadequate 

Very 

1nadequate 

Total 

State Dept. 

59-5 

: ! 

26.0 

9.2 

4.6 

n 

100 

Title III 

55-9 

23-4 

10.8 

ma 

9 

100 

R.E.L. 

1*7.2 

36.0 

10.1 

mm 

mm 

100 

Local 

«*9.5 

27.8 

17-5 

4.i 

1.0 

100 

Other 

55.0 

27-5 

15-0 

2.5 

0 

100 

TOTAL - All 
Groups 

5*. 3 

27.6 | 

11.7 

5.1 

1.2 

100 


These three tables show no clear differences among the respondent 
groups on how useful they consider the six stages to be as a whole. 
However, different groups seem to feel that different stages apply more 
directly to their own work. The tables also show that although Stage III 
received an overall "good 11 rating. It Is regarded by all groups to be 
the least useful. 

The overall rating of interest in the six stages was presented in 
Table I I•3• In Table 11.11 this information Is presented for each of 
the stages individually. 

[insert Table 11.11 here] 

Stage III seems to be lagging behind in interest as well as in 
usefulness, but apart from this we were very pleased with the reaction of 
our reviewers to the stages. Only 5-2$ of respondents felt the six stages 
to be of Inadequate Interest, and only 6.3$ felt them to be of Inadequate 
usefulness. 
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TABLE 11.11 Interest of the Six Stages 

Percent ratings and mean ratings of each 
stage by all respondent groups combined 



Percent Ratings i 

Mean Ratings 

Stage 

Very 

Good 

Good 

Adequate 

Some¬ 
what In¬ 
adequate 

Very In¬ 
adequate 

Total 


1. Relation¬ 
ship Building 

42.6 

38.3 

lk .9 

k-j 

0 

100 

k.k 

11. Diagnosis 

kk.8 

33.3 

16.1 

5.7 

0 

100 

k.2 

III. Acquir{ng 
Resources 


23.8 

23.5 

12.3 

0 

100 

3-8 

IV. Solution 

Choosing 

5k.8 

29.8 

H.9 

3.6 

0 

100 

k.k 

V. Gaining 
Acceptance 

55.6 

-32,1 

_13 

1 .2 

1.2 

100 

k.k 

VI. Stab lit- 
ration 

43.4 

39.8 

Ik .5 

2.k 

: 

0 

100 

k.2 

A"ll Six Stages 
Combined 

46.2 

33.5 

15.1 

5.0 

0.2 

100 

k.2 


* 5 * "very good"; 1 • "very Inadequate" 


Finally, we asked several more questions designed to aid us in our 
task of revising the "Guide." We asked the reviewers to rate each stage 
on writing style, organization, completeness and value of quotations. 

The mean ratings on these ranged from 4.0 to k.3 on all stages combined, 
but Stage III received the lowest ratings on each of these dimensions 
(3.6 - 4.0). This Information, together with the fact that Stage 111 
had rated lowest on Interest and usefulness, led us to the conclusion 
that Stage III would need the most extensive revision. Accordingly, we 
completely reorganized and recomposed Stage III, and we felt much more 
satisfied with It as It appeared in the new draft. Prototype #3. We 
made minor changes In the other five stages in response to specific 
suggestions by reviewers. 

k. Evaluation of the Appendices 

We asked the reviewers to rate the usefulness of each appendix as a 
handy reference to other more complete resources which a change agent 
might want to use. These responses are presented in Table 11.12. 

[insert Table 11.12 hare] 

We found these responses to be very gratifying, and we were especially 
pleased to note that only 1.7% of reviewers considered the appendices to 
be of little value. Thus, apart from the updating of Appendix C, which 
was necessary due to obsolescence, we felt no significant changes in the 
appendices were called for in the preparation of Prototype #3. 
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TABLE 11.12 Usefulness of the Appendices 

Percent ratings and mean ratings 



Percent Ratings | 

ncdii 

Ratings* 

Appendix 

Very 

Useful 

Mostly 

Useful 

Adequately 

Useful 

Not Too 
Useful 

Not at All 
Useful 

Total 


A. Strategies 
and Tactics 

58.5 

24.4 

13-4 

3-7 

0 

100 

4.4 

B. Information 
Sources 

$6.7 

22.2 

mm 

1.2 

0 

100 

B 

HuBImEdSI 

58.9 

27.4 

13.7 

0 

0 

100 

Hi 

Total -7m 1 

Appendices 

61.4 

24.6 

12.3 

1.7 l 

i 

0 

100 

ITT 


* 5 “ "very useful"; 1 “ "not at all useful" 



5. Evaluation oj Proposed Additions to the "Guide" 


We proposed several addtttons which might be made to the "Guide" and 
asked each reviewer to evaluate each on the basis of potential usefulness 
In his owr particular work as a change agent. These responses are given 
In Table 11.13. 


TABLE 11.13 Deslrabl11ty of Proposed Additions 

Percent ratings and mean ratings 



Percent Ratings 

Mean 

Ratings* 

Essential 

Good 

Idea 

No 

Not Bad 

Necessary Idea 

Total 

4.1 

Section on 
preparing 
for the role 
of change 
agent 

29-5_ 

57-7 

7.7 

5.1 

0 

100 

Checklists 
for each 
stage 

mm 

44.2 

13.-0 

6.5 

13 

100 

4.1 

Training 

Programs 

35.1 

48.1 

7.8 

9.1 

0 

100 

4.1 

Appendhtof 
names of 
other change 
agents 

13.2 

51.3 

11.8 

21.1 

2.6 

100 

3-5 


* 5 - "essential"; 1 - "bad Idea" 
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These responses confirmed what we had already suspected; several 
additions to the handbook could prove to be very valuable and useful. 
Checklists of procedures and major points have been prepared to accompany 
each of the six stages. These checklists, as we mentioned above, are 
contained In "Attachment #2" of this report. 

We described in Section l above the history of our development of 
change agent training program designs. The design which evolved, and 
which we have called "Manual on Educational Change Agent Training," 

Is Attachment #3 of this report. 

Rather than adding a section on preparing for the role of change 
agent to the "Guide" Itself, we have included an extensive discussion of 
this subject In the Training Manual. Add!tionally, we have amended the 
Introduction of the "Guide" to Include more discussion on defining the 
role of change agent. 

Conslcerlng the relatively low response rating given to the idea 
of adding an appendix of names and addresses of change agents, and also 
considering the difficulties Involved In keeping such a list up to date, 
we have decided against making such an addition. Thus, all but one of 
the proposed additions suggested above have now been prepared. 
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[SR 

IN1ER FOR RESEARCH ON UTILIZATION OF SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE / INSTITUTE FOR SOCIAL CH / THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

ANN ARBOR. MICHIGAN 4B10S 


I am writing to ask for your help In reviewing a new book. We are developing a 
handbook on the process of change and Innovation In education. The book, A Guide to 
Innovation In Education , Is written for educators who are Involved in getting Innova- 
tlons Implemented by schools and school systems. It describes the process of change 
within individuals, groups, and organizations and suggests specific procedures that 
can be used to facilitate this process. This handbook is based on considerable re¬ 
search on how people adopt Innovations and come to utilize scientific knowledge. The 
research material was reviewed by Dr. Ronald G. Havelock in a report entitled The 
Dissemination and Utilization of Knowledge: A Comparative Survey and Theoretical 
Analysis of the literature . 1369, now available through ERIC. (Both projects are 
being supported by the Research Utilization Branch of the U.S. Office of Education.) 

In order to test the relevance of our efforts on the handbook, we need to get 
the reactions of a few key educators to our first draft. We would like to have you 
read over the first draft and give us your reactions to It on a brief questionnaire. 
For your help we will send you a complimentary copy of the final version of the hand¬ 
book. 

We would send you the draft and questionnaire early In October, hoping to make 
the final version available by February, 1970. Naturally, we would want to have 
your responses as early as possible for use in revising the draft. 

We have enclosed with this letter a copy of the Introduction to the handbook. 

If, in reading it over, you feel that you would like to participate In reviewing the 
draft of the entire work, please return the enclosed form to us by September 19, 1969 . 
If the handbook is not retevant to your particular job, please pass this Information 
along to someone else In your organization whom you think would find such a tool use¬ 
ful. 

If you have any questions, do not hesitate to call me collect at (313) 764-2560. 

Sincerely, 


(Mrs.) Janet C. Huber 
Assistant In Research 

JCH:rw 


Enclosures 
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Section II 


APPENDIX B 


Form for Background 



Information on Reviewers 
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I would like to receive a compl Invent ary copy of the final version of A Guide to 
Innovation In Education In exchange for reading the first draft of this manual and responding 
to a brief questionnaire about It. 


Name: 


Title: 


Organization: 
Address: 


Phone: 


Education (Number of years or highest degree earned and field of specialization) 


Please check ALL of the following I terns that describe your current role (either part- 
time or full time) as an educator and change agent. 

_Teaching (Subject and/or grade level:____ 

_Special Services (Instructional Materials Specialist, Reading Consultant, etc. 

Sped fy:___ 

_Counseling , 

_Administration 

__Research 

_Development 

_In-Service Education Instruction 

_Consultation (Type of client and speciality:_ ■ 

T ltie I - ESEA (Type of Project: ______ 

Project 01 rector Project Staff _ 

_Title III - ESEA (Type of Project: _ 

Project Director_< “ Project Staff 

_Participation In Committee, Task Force, Project, etc. (Please list the title of the 

groups and clarify, If necessary, on the back of this form) 

_Membership In Professional Associations (Please list on the back of this form) 

_Other (Please specify:_ ____ 


Return this form In the enclosed envelope to: INSTITUTE FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 

P.0. Box 12k8 

The University of Michigan 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 4^10$ 











AHCH ON UIIU/A1I0N OF SCIENTIFIC KNOWLFDGE / INSTITUTE FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH / THE UN.VERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


ANN ARBOR. MICHIGAN M1M 


December 2, 1969 


Thank you for offering to assist In reviewing A Guide To Innovation 
In Education. Enclosed Is the first draft of that handbook and the 
questionnaire, as promised In our previous letter to you. You may wish 
to glance through the questionnaire first and then fill In your reactions 
as you are reading the handbook. Ve also urge you to add comments and 
suggestions on Issues not adequately covered In this questionnaire. 

Ve regret that we were unable to send you this draft as early as we 
had hoped, but we would appreciate the return of your questionnaire at 
your earliest convenience. We do still expect to have the final version 
available sometime this spring and.will be sending you a copy at that 
time. 

Again, If you have questions on any of the enclosed materials, please 
call me collect at (313) 764*2560. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald ,0. Havelock, Ph.D. 
Project Director 


Enclosure: A Guide to Innovation In Education 
"Reviewer Quest IonnaI re" 

Return envelope for questionnaire 
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, REVIEWER QUESTIONNAIRE 


A Guide To 
Innovation In 
Education 

by 

Ronald G. Havelock 



The sections of this questionnaire correspond to parts in the handbook: 

A. Introduction 

B. Case Studies 

C. Stages of Planned Change 

D. Appendices 

E. Proposed Additions to the Handbook 

Each section contains (1) a statement of the author's goals for that part 
of the handbook, and (2) several questions to get your reactions both to the 
goals themselves and to the manner In which they were fulfilled. 


REVIEWER: 
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<>. Were the references to case material (see example below) in the text of 
Part Two... 


page 37 : 


THE EFFORTS OF BOTH STEVE AND 
MIKE WERE THWARTED BY OPPOSITION 
FROM ORGANIZED CITIZEN GROUPS. 


useful for relating the theory to real life? 
not needed? 
difficult to follow? 
distracting? 


5. Please indicate (by page number and, where necessary for clarification, the 
name of the change agent) any references to case studies which you felt were 
not useful--or would be confusing to the reader. 

I 




iVto 





A. INTRODUCTION 

The introduction should attract the Interest of people who see themselves as 
change agents. It should clearly indicate what a change agent is and should suggest 
the main objectives and contents of the handbook. 


Very Somewhat Very 

Good Good Adequate _ Inadequate Inadecu^te 

1. Writing Style 

2. Organization 
J. Interest 

k. Clarity of Pictures and 
01agrams 

5. Value of Pictures and 
Diagrams 

6. Does it serve to show 
who a 'change agent 1 is? 


7. Does it make the objectives 
of the handbook clear? 


8. Do you have specific suggestions for the introduction? 



B. CASE STUDIES 

It Is hoped that the case studies of real change agents' experiences ("Part 
One" of the handbook) will substantially increase the relevance of the handbook 
for the practitioners of change in education. Because so few of those people wh< 
are now serving as 'change agents' recognize themselves--or are recognized by 
others--as such. It Is hoped that the variety of roles defined in the case studli 
as 'change agent' will lead many readers to identify change agent activities In 
thelr own role. 


I. Are the case studies which were used typical of the kinds of problems 
and situations that you and other change agents you know are involved 
In? (CHECK THE SPACE FOR EACH CASE STUDY which best~fn7icates how typical 


it Is.) 

Very {__v Not 

Typical Typical 

I 2 3 l» 5 


a. Linda (black studies): _ _ _ _ _ 

b. Mike (sex education): _ _ _ _ _ 

c. Steve (staff development): _ _ _ _ _ 

d. Henry (social studies curricula): _ _ _ _____ _ 

J 

2. Would some other example have Illustrated the relevance of the handbook to y 
work more effectively? 


\ 

3^‘ Did you find that the case studies presented were (CIRCLE ONE FOR EACH LINE) 


a. 

too 

detalled 

about 

the 

right amount of detail 

not enough t 

b. 

too 

long 

about 

the 

right length 

too short 

c. 

not 

very interesting 

somewhat I 

nterestIng 

quite inter* 


too 

many 

about 

the 

right number 

too few 
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C. ST/SGES OF PUMED OWNGE 


"Part Two" of the handbook contains the principles about change and change 
agentry which have been gleaned from the research literature on innovation. These 


principles have been presented in six "stages" representing the process of planned 
change from the point of view of the change agent. It was thought that this 
organization would be the most appropriate for a handbook which Is intended for 
use by educational practitioners as they are caught 'In the thick of* innovating. 


'The Six Stage Model 


1. Are the stages clearly defined for you as distinct steps in the process 
of innovation? (CIRCLE ONE) 

Not at 

Very clear Mostly clear Adequately clear Somewhat clear all clear 


2. Are the stages divided Into useful groupings for your change efforts 
In the field? (CIRCLE ONE) 

Not at 

Very useful Mostly useful Adequately useful Not too useful all useful 


3. Should other stages be added? (If 'yes,' specify) 


k. Should some stages be dropped or combined? 


5. Was tha dual column page set-up used throughout the six stages helpful? 


The Specific Stages 


(This section of the questionnaire includes a one-page rating sheet for each 
of the six chapters In "Part Two" of the handbook.) 
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Rating of: ’’Stage I: Building a Relationship" 


Adequate 


Writing Style 
(clarity, flow, 
conclsenes*) 

Organ!zation 
(Was the structure 
of the chapter clear 
and readable?) 

Completeness 
(Was the topic 
adequately covered?) 

Interest 

(Did it hold your 
at tent ion?) 

Usefulness 
(Could you think of 
ways that it applied 
to your own work?) 

Value of Quotations 
(Were they usually 
•on target 1 ?) 


Are there any important issues which we have neglected? 


Somewhat Very 
Inadequate Inadequate 


6. Do you have any disagreements with the position statements that we have made? 


9- Are there any positions that you would like to see emphasized? 


10. Do you have any other suggestions for the chapter or comments on the above points? 










^ Rating of: M Staqe II: Diagnosing the Problem' 


% 1/ Writing Styles, 

(clarity, flow, 
cone Iseneis) 


Very . ' \ ■ 

Good 


Adequate 


Somewha t\V ] Ve ry * 
Inadequate " Inadequate 


Organization 

(Was the structure 
of the chapter clear 
and readable?) 

Completeness 
(Was the topic 
adequately covered?) 

Interest 

(Did it hold your 
attention?) 

Usefulness 
(Could you think of 
ways that it applied 
to your own work?) 


Value of QuotatIons 
(Were they usually 
'on target'?) , 


7. Are there any important issues which we have neglected? 


8. Do you have any disagreements with the position statements that we have made? 


8- Are there any positions that you would like to see emphasized? 


10. Do you have any other suggestions for the chapter or comments on the above points? 
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Rating of: "Stage III: Retrieving Relevant Knowledge" 


Writing Style" 
(clarity, flow, 
conciseness) 


Somewhat Very 

Adequate Inadequate Inadequate 


Organization 
(Was the structure 
of the chapter clear 
and readable?) 

Completeness 
(Was the topic 
adequately covered?) 

Interest 

(0id it hoid your 
attention?) 

Use fulness 
(Could you think of 
ways that it applied 
to your own work?) 

Value of Quotations 
(Were they usually 
•on target 1 ?) 


Are there any important Issues which we have neglected? 


8. Do you have any di sagreements with the position statements that we have made? 


9. Are there any positions that you would like to see emphasized?^ 


10. Do you have any other suggestions for the chapter or comments on the above points? 
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Hot i ng of • "'Stage IV: Selecting the Innovation* 1 

' * Very Somewhat Very 

Good _ Good _ Adequate _ I nadequate Inadequate 

K Writing Style " ~ " 

(clarity, flow, 

conciseness) _ _ ___ 


2. Organization 

(Was the structure 
of the chapter clear—^ 
and readable?) 


3. Completeness 

(Was the topic 
adequately covered?) 


k . I n t e re s t 

(Did it hold your 
at tent ion?) 


5- Usefulness 

(Could you think of 
ways that it applied 
your own work?) 

6. Value of Quotations 
(Were they usually 
'on target 1 ?) 


7. Are there any important Issues which we have neglected? 


8. Do you have any di sagreeme nt s with the position statements that we have made? 


9. Are there any positions that you would like to see emphasized? 


10. Do you have any other suggestions for the chapter or comments on the above points? 
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ing of: "Stage V: Gaining Acceptance^ 


Adequate 


Writing Style 
(clarity, flow, 
conciseness) 

Organization 
(Was the structure 
of the chapter clear 
and readable?) 

Completeness 
(Was the topic 
adequately covered?) 

1nterest 

(0id it hold your 
attention?) 

Usefulness 
(Could you think of 
ways that it applied 
to your own work?) 

Value of Quotations 
(Were they usually 
'on target'?) 


Are there any important issues which we have neglected? 


Somewhat Very 
Inadequate Inadequate 


8. Do you have any disagreements with the position statements that we have made? 


9. Are there any positions that you would like to see emphasized? 


10. Oo you have any other suggestions for the chapter or comments on the above points? 


-SJL 
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chapters on the stages of the planned change process were appropriate. Over 
&Q% of respondents considered these sections to be either very useful or 
essential. It was also predictable that, of the appendices. Appendix A 
(Strategies and Tactics) would be considered the most useful for this type 
of conference. 

Table I I 1.1 indicates the The Planning of Change (Bennis, Benne and Chin) 
was potentially an excellent choice as background reading; 9^.7$ of those who 
read it found it either very useful or essential in preparing for the conference. 
As Table II 1.1 also shows, however, many people did not have the time to read 
a book of this length; More than half of the respondents had read none of the 
book, and of tl>ose who replied to the question only about half indicated that 
they had read the entire book, with the remainder making a sampling of a 
variety of articles. 

The other two background readings. Managing Change (Rogers and Svenning) 
and Using Research for Change (Watson) were apparently not such good choices, 
but these were considered at least somewhat useful by most of the participants. 

Table 11 1.1 shows that the materials which were rated as most useful in 
preparing for CF.CAT were also generally considered to be most appropriate for 
use In the training of change agents. The Planning of Change and Chapter 11 
of Planning for Innovation were again the most highly rated, with most sections 
of the “Guide 11 also belTnj considered quite important. 

Somewhat surprising, however, is the fact^that only 3^-2% of'respondents —- 
felt the chapter on roles (Chapter 7) of Planning for Innovation to be a M must M 
for change agent training. We also felt that while the case study section of 
the "Guide 11 might reasonably be considered of lesser;va!ue in preparing for 
CECAT, it would be of key importance in making the "Guide 0 useful in the train¬ 
ing of change agents. However, only one third/of respondents felt this to be 
the case. 

# 

Participants were asked if they had additional reactions or comments on 
the background reading and 75% of them did. The most common comment was to 
the effect that the readings were appropriate and relevant. A number of people 
commented that they felt exceptionally well prepared for the conference and that 
their involvement was Increased by our asking for their reactions to the readings 
prior to the conference. One respondent commented that the readings "created 
an attitude of participation and involvement in something that was^going to be 
meaningful." 

There was also some sentiment that there was too much material to read 
and that either summaries of the literature should have been prepared or else 
that special attention should have been directed toward certain key sections 
as was done in the case of chapters 7 and 11 of Planning for Innovation . One 
respondent wrote "Too much was expected for the length and type of meeting 
scheduled. Even if I had read everything there would not have been the oppor¬ 
tunity to bring the learnings to bear most productively." Another participant 
summed it up by saying "I thought all the readings were highly relevant but 
feel many participants did not read them all." 
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Rating of: •'Stage VI 


. Stabilizing the Innovation and Terminating the Relationship 


Very Somewhat Very 

Good _ Good Adequate inadequate Inadequate 

1. Writing Style 
(clarity, flow, 

conciseness) _ _ _ - __ 

2. Organization 

(Was the structure 
of the chapter clear 

and readable?) . _ _ _ _ _ 


3. Completeness 
(Was the topic 

— adequately covered?) 

4. Interest 

(Did it hold your 
attention?) 


5. Usefulness 

(Could you think of 
ways that it applied 
to your own work?) 

6. Value of Quotations 
(Were they usually 
•on target 1 ?) 


7- Are there any important issues which we have neglected? 


8. Do you have any disagreements with the position statements that we have made? 


9. Are there any positions that you would like to see emphasized? 


10. Do you have any other suggestions for the chapter or comments on the above points? 







("Part Three") are intended 
resources that a change agent 


. Adequately Not Too Not At All 

Useful Useful Useful 


a. Appendix A: Strate¬ 
gies and Tactics 

b. Appendix B: Major 
Information Sources 


c. Appendix C: Major 
Works on Change 


2. While realizing that this handbook cannot provide an exhaustive listing of 

educational resources # we wish to correct any glaring oversights. Have you any 
additional suggestions for inclusion in: 

a. "Strategies and Tactics: A Glossary and Guide to Selection" 


b. "Major Information Sources In Education: A Directory" 


c- "Major Works on Change in Education: An Annotated Bibliography" 


D. APPENDICES 

The three appendices, included in this handbook 
simply a* a handy reference to other, more complete 
may want to use. 

I. How would you rate each of the appendices? 

Very Mostly 

Useful Useful 
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• E. PdfOSED ADDITIONS TO THE HW4BCDK 

This handbook is one part of a long range development program for Innovation 
in education. The program calls for a variety of designs for enhancing the linkages 
between educational resources and educational clients. Among them wi11 undoubtedly 
‘ be soit« further revision of this handbook. In this initial version much thought was 
given to future adaptations to incorporate new information as It became available. 
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What additional aids would be most useful to you? Please rate the following 
suggested aids, considering what you would most like to havc--or most urgently 
need--for your current 'on the. job 1 work as a change agent. 

Good No Not 

Essenti al Idea _ Opinion _ Necessary 

a. An additional section: 

"Preparing for the Role 

of Change Agent" - - - -- 


b. Check lists of 'proce¬ 
dures 1 or 'points to 
remember' for each of 
the stages 

c. Training programs to 
accompany the handbook 


d. An appendix of names 
and addresses of 
other change agents in 
settings simllar to 
yours 


3 * e. Other (please specify: 





A Bad 
Idea 
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Section III: EVALUATION OF CECAT BASED ON POST-CONFERENCE REACTIONS OF 
PARTICIPANTS* 

The participants of the Conference on Educational Change Agent Training 
(CECAT), held on Hay 25~27, 1970 in Clinton, Michigan, were asked to fill 
out an extensive form evaluating the effectiveness of the conference.** 
Forty-one partic : pants completed this form, representing about 30% of those 
who were able to stay until the end of the conference. In addition to eval¬ 
uating the activities of the conference itself, participants were asked to 
evaluate the background readings and the printed conference materials which 
were sent out to them before the conference. The questionnaire also solicited 
their views on post-conferenee action possibilities. In this section we will 
report on the participants 1 ^valuation of these four areas. 

A. Background Readings * 

The background reading materials were intended to provide all participants 
with a common base of knowledge regarding processes of Innovation, planned 
change and knowledge utilization. It was hoped that these materials would 
prove to be sufficiently comprehensive and stiumlating so that we would be 
successful in our attempt to derive implications relevant to change agent 
training. * 

The participants were asked to give their opinion as to the value of each 
of the reading materials as background to the CECAT conference. They were also 
asked whether thisy considered each literature source to be a "must" item in 
the training of change agents. The responses to these questions are tabulated 
In Table 111.1. Since not all parti cl pants had read each of the background : 
sources, the percentage responses reported in this table are based only on the 
number of respondents who Indicated they had actually read the materials. 

[insert Table I 11.1 here] 

Since we felt that it would be unlikely that all participants would have 
time to read all of Planning for Innovation (approximately 500 pages), we 
directed their attention particularly to chapters 7 (Roles) and 11 (Summary) 
as being the most relevant. On the evaluation form we asked for separate 
ratings of these two chapters and for a rating of all other chapters combined. 
Table 111•1 indicates that participants did Indeed find chapters 7 and 11 to 
be particularly useful In preparing for this conference, with 97.of 
respondents regarding chapter 11 as either very useful or essential, and 86. 3% 
rating chapter ^ in one of these two categories. 

Since we were particularly concerned about participants 1 reactions to the 
"Guide, 11 (Prototype #3)» we asked for separate ratings of each section of this 
book. We were very pleased with the responses as a whole and felt that for 
a conference of this type the higher ratings for the Introduction and the six 
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*This section was prepared by Mary C. Havelock. 

**A sample "CECAT Evaluation" form is Included as Appendix A of this section. 
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table 111.1 Evaluation of Background Readings 

Percent Ratings* 


Ni 

jmber Re¬ 
spond ing 

,1 

Usefulness in Preparing for CECAT | 

Essen 

for 


to This 

1 tern I 

No 

Ip i ni on 

Yot Very 
Useful 

Somewhat 

Useful 

Very 

Useful 

1 

Essential ! 

Total 

Trai 

Prog 

Planning for 
Innovation: 


% 

T 

% 

% 

% ! 

t 

| 

% 

i 


Summary Chap- 
ter (11) 

39 

0 

0 

2.6 

41.0 

56.4 

100 i 

60. 

Roles Chap- 
ter (7) 

38 

0 

0 

13.2 

47.4 

39.5 ; 

100 ! 

34. 

Other Chap¬ 
ters 

27 

0 

\ 

0 

40.7 

44.4 

i 

14.8 

100 ' i 

25-! 

TOTAL 

104 

0 

0 

16.3 

44.2 

39.4 

100 

f 

41.. 

Guide to 
Innovation: 

■ 

f 

■ 

- 

• 




1 n'troduct ion 

11 _ 


21 

11.4 

45.7 

40.0 

100 

45. 

Case Studies 

_ 

0 

U.3 _ 

22.2 

44.4 


100 

33-: 

Stages 1 - VI 

35 _ 

0 

2.J_ _ 

-14.J 

40.0 

42.9 

100 

51. 

Append!x A: 
Strategies 

30 

13 

3-3 

20.0 

43.3 

30.0 

100 

40.i 

Appendix B: 

Info. Sources 

31 _ 

0 

12.9 

25.8 

- 3.8,7 

22':6 

100 

45. 

Appendix C: 

Bibliography 

30 

0 

-233 

J3.3 

33-3 

30.0 

100 

43. 

TOTAL 

197 

0.5 

9.6 

17.8 

41.1 

31.0 

100 

43. 

Managing Change 









(Rogers and 

Svenning) 

12_ . 

1 u 


-3JL3__ 


. 18.8 

___J£Q - 

- JiL. 

Using Research 
For Change 
(Watson) 

33 

3-0 

12.1 

36.4 

39.4 

9.1 

100 

21. 

The Planning of 









Change (Bennls, 
Benne £ Chin) 

1 19 

0 

0 

5.3 

57.9 

36.8 

100 

52J 


^Percents are based on the number who responded to each item. 
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We also asked participants what reading materials they would take off 
the list in designing a training workshop, and what other readings they would 
add. Flfty-slx percent of respondents felt that the reading list should 
he cut down In some way; Table Ml.2 shows the percentage of respondents 
favoring deletion of each of the background readings. 


TABLE lII.2 Background Readings to be Oelcted from 

Reading List for Training Program 
Percent Ratings* 

Background Reading _' _Percent Favoring Deletion 


1. Planning for innovation : All 7*3 

Planning for Innovatloin : Early Chapters 2.4 

2. Guide to Innovation 0 

3. Managing Change (Rogers and Svennlng) 4.8 

4 . Using Research for Change (Watson) 19-5 

5. The Planning of Change (Bennls, Benne 

l Chin): All 12.2 

The Planning of Change (Bennls, Benne 

6 Chin): Some Sections 2.4 

6. Unspecified 7*3 


Total 55.9 

*Percents are based on all 41 respondents who handed In CECAT Evaluation 
Forms. 


This table shows that although there Is a general feeling that there Is 
too much reading material there Is no clear agreement as to exactly how It 
should be cut down. Probably most participants would be satisfied If 
the Watson article were deleted and If only certain sections of Planning for 
Innovation and The Planning of Change were assigned. 

Participants had a wide variety of suggestions as to what might be added 
to the reading list for a training workshop, but hera thera Is virtually no 
consensus at all. Eighteen people suggested specific additions, but only 
one article received as meny as two mentions: this was tha monograph "Change 
In School Systems," a COPED-NTL publication edited by Watson.* Several people 
did suggest that some readings should be added which covered the R&D approach 
more thoroughly. 

♦Available from NTL-IABS, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. One of 
two paperback volumes edited by Watson for C0PE0. (The other is "Concepts 
for Social Change"). $2.50 each or $4.50 for set. 
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B. Printed Conference Materials 

In addition to the background readings, several types of printed materials'- 
were sent to participants before the start of the conference. These were de¬ 
signed to focus attention on different approaches to the change process and 
to the training of change agents. We hoped that participants would consider 
these materials in terms of their own conceptual frameworks and practical 
approaches and thus develop a clear notion of how they could apply their own 
experience to the task of the conference. The participants* evaluation of 
these materials are presented in Table I 11.3. 


TABLE I I I.3 Evaluation of Printed Conference Materials 

Percent Ratings* 


1 

No 

Opinion 

Not 

Very 

Useful 

Some¬ 

what 

Useful 

Ve ry 
Useful 

Essential 

| Total 

1. List of statements 
about change process 
from Chapter 11. 

7.3 

22.0 

22.0 

31.7 

17.1 

100 

2. List of statements 
about training (by 
Charles Jung) 

9-8 

293 

*1.5 

m 

*.9 

100 

3. Listing of addition¬ 
al points made by 
partic1 pants before 
Conference 

9.8 

36.6 

3 

39.0 

11.0 

3-7 

100 

k. Letters and other 
descriptive mater¬ 
ials from CECAT 

12.2 

[ | 

11*.6 

22.0 

! 

36.6 

1* .6 

100 

i 

Total 

9-8 

25-6 

31.1 

23-5 

10.1 

100 


*Percent responses based on all kl participants who turned in CECAT Evaluation 
Forms. 


The list o r statements about the change process derived from Chapter 11 
of Planning for Innovation were quite favorably rated; it was to these that 
participants had been explicitly requested to react. All participants had 
been asked to fill out a form Indicating their Judgment of the importance of 
the topics in this list and to prepare to lead a discussion in the area in 
which they considered themselves to be particularly well-informed. This device 
was considered very favorably by some; one participant commented u Your efforts 
spent listing the key points of each change process model paid off extremely 
well. Your procedure for forcing people to select topics to report on was a 
master stroke. M Not all participants shared this view, however. There were 
those who felt that not enough use was made of this preparation; one partici¬ 
pant wrote *'the advance materials and feedback were excellent - but we didn*t 
build on these to the degree we should have. 11 Other participants felt that 
these preparations were not relevant to the conference task; one respondent 
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commented "although the statements on the change process provided a basis 
for discussion.--. I don't believe this contributed to thoughts about train¬ 
ing." * V 1 * ** 

The list of statements about training prepared by Charles Jung should 
have appealed to those who were dissatisfied with the focus of the change 
process statements. However, as Table I I 1-3 shows, this list was not 
considered to be quite as useful. Part of the problem here seemed to be that 
this list was not sent out soon enough, and several people commented that 
there was an insufficient attempt made to focus discussion on it. 

The listing of additional points made by participants was viewed by some 
people as superfluous, but others found them particularly stimulating, and 
a number of very lively discussions on these points were held at the conference 
on Monday evening. 

Whatever the relative merits of the different pre-conference materials, 
collectively they seem to have effectively fulfilled the objective of pre¬ 
paring the participants for the conference and involving them in the task. 

One participant commented "I have never felt so well prepared for a conference 
as I was for this one." 

C. Conference Activities 

Participants were asked to evaluate each separate session of the conference 
as well as its general aspects. These responses are presented both as percent 
ratings and mean ratings in Table I I I . 4. ■ - - 

[insert Table 111.4 here] 

One participant wrote "I do not believe that these questions really get 
at the essence of what was to me a very powerful experience." Perhaps this 
was true for a majority of participants, since, as Table III.4 shows, the 
conference as a whole received a higher rating than did any of its individual 
parts with the exception of "opportunities available for informal discussion." 
Informal contacts were In fact a key to the success of the conference from 
the point of view of many people. The conference was described by some as the 
best opportunity they had ever experienced to carry on informal conversations 
with a wide variety of stimulating and well-informed colleagues. One parti¬ 
cipant descri! ^d the gathering as "an unusual collection of experts." 

The mean rating of only 3-1 for the design of the conference indicates 
that we made some errors In Judgment here; participants on the average were 
only "somewhat satisfied" with the design. There was some disagreement as 
to whether the conference was structured too rigidly or too loosely, but 
the primary criticism was that not enough time had been allotted to the work 
in the task force groups. 

From the percentage ratings in Table I I 1.4 we can see that there was 
quite a range of opinion as to the success of the meetings which were held 
on Monday and Monday evening. This range can be largely explained by the 
varying success of each of the six subgroups as rated* by its own members. 
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TABLE II 1 .4 



Evaluation of Conference Activities 




y 

ii 




Percent Ratings 

and Mean Ratings* 






Number 



Percent Rati 

ngs 



Mean 

Ratings** 

;C! 


Who Re¬ 
sponded 
to.this 
Item 

Very 

Di ssat" 
isffed 

Somewhat 
Dissat¬ 
isfied' 

Somewhat 

Satisfied 

Qui te 

Satisfied 

Very 

Satisfied 

One of 
the best 

1 have 
attended 

Total 


l 

I 




| 

mm 

_17.1 

33, 0 

_1L3_ 

6.1 

100 

4.2 

h V- 


; —k— auKJJc. — 

l Design of 
i conference 

1*1 

m 

BSI 

mm 

17.1 

17.1 

0 

100 

_u_ _ 

0 

jf-J 


LOrientation 
! Monday 9am- 

? 6 

2.8 

M 

19.1* 

44.4 

16.7 

2.8 

100 

3.7 

r a 

3 ‘ i 

ft 


.Change Pro¬ 
cess Dis¬ 
cussions 

Monday 

39 

10.3 

■ 

15.4 

20.5 

' 

30.8 

23.1 

0 

100 

3.4 

k 3, 

■i 4 


.Group Sum¬ 
maries - 
Monday 

Coctai1 

36 

8.3 

13.9 

36.1 

36.1 

5.6 

0 

100 

3.2 

y." ! 


. Monday 
evening 
session 

28 

11*. 3 

HI 

28.6 

17.9 

25.0 

10.7 

100 

3.7 

f i . A 

1 


.Training 

Panel - 
Tues. a.m. 

36 

8.3 

23.6 

m 

m 

11.1 

2.8 

100 

3.2 

a 


.Train!ng 
Statements 
. Groups-Tues. 

35 

8.6 

8.6 

31*.3 

37.1 

’* 11.4 

0 r 

100 

3.2 



-Group Sum¬ 
maries - 
Tuesday 

Cocktai1 

23 

i*.3 

m 

1*7.8 

26.1 

■ 

0 

100 

3.1 

i.’\ 

g] 


•Your Task 

Force & its 
Product 

31 

3 2 

m 

24.2 

22.6 

35.5 

3.2 

100 

3.9 

1 

3 


. Other. Task 
Force Pro¬ 
ducts 

29 

0 

20.7 

31.0 

27.6 

20.7 

0 

100 

3.5 

m 

? r -i 


. Discussion 

Critique of 
Task Force 
Products 

25 

0 _ 

1*1*.0 

28.0 

20.0 

8.0 

0 

100 

2.9 

t- j 

$ 

- j 

y 


. Imp1er>enta- 
tion-Follow 
through 
discussions 

19 

10.5 

21.1 

1*7.4 

10.5 

10.5 

0 

100 

2.9 

r - 1 
if * 

m 

■■►-A 


. Conference 

Site 

38 

31.6 

26-3 

IBH 

10.5 

■a 

0 

100 

2.2 

Cl 


. Opportunities 
for informal 
discussions 

38 

0 

5.3 

15-8 

23-7 

50.0 

5.3 

100 

4.3 

; a 


Your own 
contribution 

?8 

2.6 

EH 

in 

21.1 

2.6 

0 

100 

3-0 _ 

1 

r 


^Percents and 
** 6 - M one of 

means 

the 

are based on the number who responded to each 
best 1 have attended 11 ; 1 - "very di ssati sf led" 

i tern. 

1 


, i 

IM 
% \ 

\ 4 

* 1 

17'‘ i 




— - * 
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Though the mean rating for all change process group discussions (item *4) 
was 3.4, the mean ratings of the individual sub-groups ranged from 2.5 to 
( 1 . 3 . An even greater disparity occurred for the Monday evening sessions 
(item # 6 ) , for which the sub-group ratings by their own members ranged from 

1.7 to 5.5. 

The panel discussion on training which was held on Tuesday morning 
(item # 7 ) provoked many comments, which varied from disapproval to enthusias¬ 
tic appreciation. Though described by some as stimulating and on target, 
the panel was felt by others to be lacking In planning and structure and to 
be unrelated to the outcome goals of the conference. The panel members them¬ 
selves gave the panel a mean rating of 3 - 0 , slightly lower than the rating of 
3.2 which it received from all participants. 

Though participants expressed some dissatisfaction with the early activities 
of the conference, they were quite pleased with their primary task activity, 
the designing of training programs In task force groups. As with the Monday 
groups, there was considerable variation In the self-ratings of the different 
task force efforts by the members of each group. Here we notice an interesting 
relationship between task force size and satisfaction with the product created. 
There were four large groups (5 to 7 members) which gave themselves mean ratings 
which fell between 4.0 and 4.5- Two groups each had two members; one of these 
rated Itself as 5-0 - the highest rating received by any group - and the other 
gave itself a rating of 3-0. Four participants chose to work alone, and these 
people gave themselves ratings of only 2.0 or 3-0. This could be explained 
partly on the basis of modesty of the solo workers. More likely the experience 
of collaborating in a group is emotionally and Intellectually s t i mu 1 at i ng , wi t'h 
the sharing of diverse Ideas yielding a richer and more exciting product. We 
might also speculate that choosing just one partner with whom to work may be 
a chancey proposition. The only criticism expressed about the task force groups 
was that there was Insufficient time to do Justice to the assignment. 

Participants generally liked the products of their own task force group 
slightly better than they did those of other groups (mean rating of 3-9 for 
own group as opposed to 3-5 for other groups). It would stand to reason that 
people would be most enthusiastic about their own areas of Interest, but in 
addition to this the press of time at the end of the conference did not allow 
for a thorough total-group discussion of the task force products. This dis¬ 
cussion (Item # 12 ) received a low rating because of this time factor. 

The discussion on Implementation and follow-through of training designs 
(Item #13) received a similarly low rating, also because of Inadequate time. 

We were somewhat surprised that participants gave their own contribution 
(item # 16 ) a mean rating of only 3 - 0 ; we would have expected this rating to 
be very close to that of the task force group ratings. Many people felt they 
had Insufficient time to write and contribute as they would have liked, and one 
person commented "I gained more than I contributed. M But another participant 
who was very satisfied with his performance stated M l worked hard and I liked 
It." 


Finally, Table I 11.4 shows that the site of the conference was its least 
satisfactory aspect, and we received the most numerous and most colorful comments 
on this item. There was agreement that the food was good and the setting was 
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pleasant, with its remoteness being judged as an advantage. The accomoda¬ 
tions, however, were described by some participants as "spartan 11 and "primitive. 11 

In order to probe more deeply into participants 1 feelings about ilu* 
conference, we asked them to comment on what specific part of the conference 
they found most meaningful and from which part they learned the most. The 
conments made in response to these questions are summarized in Table 111.5* 

The percents in this table are based on the number of participants who re¬ 
sponded to each question. 


TABLE 111.5 


Conference Activities Which Vere Judged The 
Host Meaningful and The Best Learning Experience 
Percent Ratings* 


What part of the conference did 
you find most MEANINGFUL? 

(35 responses) 


Percent 


From what part of the confer¬ 
ence did you LEARN THE MOST? 
(3** responses) 


Percent 


Task Force work 

5M 

Task Force work 

38.2 

Informal contacts 

22.9 

Monday group sessions 

26.5 

Monday group sessions_ 

... 

Informal contacts 

17-7 

Pre-conference background 
reading 

2.9 

Pre-conferenee background 
reading 

14.7 

Group feedback and synthesis 
sessions 

2.9 

Group feedback and synthesis 
sessions 

2.9 

Training panel 

2.9 




TOTAL 


TOTAL 


^Percents are based on the number of responses to each question. 


We were pleased to find that the task force group work was regarded as being 
the most meaningful activity as well as providing the greatest opportunity for 
learning. The high rating of the value of Informal contacts illustrates again 
the fact that the conference participants represented a very unusual gathering 
of highly qualified experts In Interrelated branches of the field of education. 

We had hoped to design CECAT in such a way as to make it a model for future 
gatherings of this type. To find out how well we had succeeded in this aim we 
asked participants to indicate whether there was anything they would have liked 
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to have done more of and whether there was anything they would have liked 
* w Trrr The we received in response to these questions 

° avC -j—rr T*hle III 6. Here the percents are based on the *»1 respondents 

are 5 ufivr«ar i zed in laoie • r 

who handed In the evaluation form. 


TABLE 111.6 


Conference Activities Judged to Have 
Occupied Too Little or Too Much Time 
Percent Ratings* 


What would you have liked 

to have done more of7 Percent 


What would you have liked 

to have done less of7 Percent 


More time in task force 
groups 

Synthesis and total-group 
discussions 

Sharper definition of task 
force assignments 

Discussion of values Issue 

Informal meetings 

Work on other conference 
materials 

I 

0 the r 

Nothing - conference design 
was satisfactory 

No response 


Monday group discussions 
Random discussions 
"Impressing each other" 
Other 

Nothing - conference design 
was satisfactory 

No response 


TOTAL 


TOTAL 


^Percents are based on all kl respondents who handed In CECAT EVALUATION forms. 


These responses indicate that the conference would have been viewed more 
satisfactorily If we had begun the task force work sooner, cutting down the 
time spent In discussing the change process and the participants' own points 
from all day Monday to only a portion of that day. If we had done this we 
might also have cut down on the amount of "random discussion" and "Impressing 
each other." Running through the comments which we have grouped under these 
two headings was the general feeling that a number of people were not getting 
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down to work and applying themselves to the task, of the conference. Perhaps 
a sharper definition of the task force assignments at an earlier time would 
also have helped to alleviate this problem. 

Ve were aware, in addition, that not enough time had been set aside at 
the end of the conference for critique and synthesis of the task force products. 
This problem was heightened by the fact that a number of pet pie had to leave 
early to catch their flights for home, but this type of problem is one which 
should be taken Into account In the design of any conference of this size. 

The headings "other" In Table III.6 Include all the activities which 
were each mentioned by only one participant as occupying either .or much or 
too little time. They Included such things ar the des.l^e for more process 
discussion, Interaction with conference principals and interaction with people 
who were working In other groups; and the desire for less of an "NTL" type 
approach and of moving around from large to small groups. 

0. Post-Conference Action Possibilities 

I. New Ideao for Aotion 

-Though the purpose.of CECAT was to help us to arrive at designs 
for the training of cKange agents, we felt the conference would have 
achieved something else of Importance as well If It had helped the 
participants to arrive at new Ideas or approaches which they could 
use In their own work. Ve asked the participants if this were the case 
and also whether or not they thought these Ideas could be Implemented-.-, 
and whether they would make an effort to do so. The responses to these 
questions are given In Table 111.7. 

[Insert Table 111.7 herej 

These responses are certainly most encouraging; the conference 
evidently yielded a wealth of Ideas and, most significantly, participants 
are apparently eager to follow through on the*n. In fact a number of 
people plan to make an effort to utilize their new Ideas even though 
the resources to do so are not available to them at the present time. 

The particular nature of the new Ideas and approaches which 
participants derived from the conference are sumrriarlzed In Table 111.8. 

[insert Table 11 1.8 here] 

Two task force groups In particular Inspired the bulk of Ideas 
related to task force products. About 77 X of those who stated that their 
new Ideas were related to task force products mentioned the training 
programs designed by the groups working on the M macro-systern" and the 
M change-through-crlsls M approaches. As well as being a source of Ideas 
for those working In these groups, these two products were the only ones 
cited by others as being the primary source of their new Ideas. 
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n.iturc of the event should depend on its intent; for instance, one 
participant who was interested in implementing the training design 
produced by the group working on a "macrosystcms" approach felt tins 
end might best be met by scheduling a series of meetings with key 
personnel in various government and educational agencies rather than 
holding one large conference. 

For the most part, however, participants 1 suggestions were con¬ 
cerned with how to design a conference similar to CECAT, and these pro¬ 
posals tie in very closely with the evaluation of CECAT activites described 
above. The suggestion most commonly made was that only those who were 
truly dedicated to the outcomes of the conference should be invited. 

Related to this point were recommendations that there should be fewer 
participants, that these participants should take more of a part in pre¬ 
paring for the conference, and that the conference should be more 
structured around the goals desired. It was also felt that task force 
work should be started sooner and that more time should be devoted to 
total-group discussions in order to provide cross-fertilization of ideas. 

All in all, we find that, by the close of CECAT, participants felt 
very stimulated and highly motivated to work, but they also felt frustrated 
by the small amount of time available to them to produce what they con¬ 
sidered to be quality products. They would like to meet again to follow 
through on the ideas inspired by CECAT, but they would like to put more 
effort into pre-conference preparation so that they could get down to 
the work of the conference as soon as it convened. 

We feel certain that on their own many participants will make use 
of the ideas generated by CECAT, but we also feel frustrated that, outside 
of holding another conference, we have no device for drawing on the 
collective talents of the highly motivated and creative CECAT participants 
who are now scattered around the country. We are not alone in this senti¬ 
ment: one participant remarked n l would like to be able to tap a group 
like this for help In meeting our training needs. Perhaps some of the 
inventiveness possessed by members of the group could be used to invent 
a process for a productive continuing relatlonship." 

E. Future Need of Conference Related Materials 

The first set of questions on our CECAT evaluation form dealt with how 
useful the participants had found the background readings to be in preparing 
for this conference. We were also interested as well, however, In finding 
out how useful the participants felt the conference materials would prove 
to be In the future In their own work. Our final question asked for this 
information; the responses are given in Table II 1.9. 

[Insert Table III.9 here] 

We were please not only with the very positive response to the "Guide 11 
and to PLANNING FOR INNOVATION, but also with the extremely high interest shown 
in obtaining copies of the CECAT proceedings. Perhaps this response indicates 
more clearly than any other that the participants felt the conference had pro¬ 
duced valuable results. 


TABLE 111.7 


Evaluation of Post-Conference Possibilities: New Ideas for Action 
Percent Ratings and Mean Ratings* 


Number who 
responded I 


Did the conference help 
you arrive at any new 
Ideas for action you 
could take or approaches 
you could try In your 


In your opinion would 
11 be possible to 
Implement these Ideas 
under existing con- 
dltlons? 


What do you think the 
chances are that you wt11 
actually try to follow 
through on any of these 



DefInitely 



I could Im¬ 
plement 
them 




Percent Ratings 



Total 




Resources 

not 

avaliable 






♦Percents and means are based on the number who responded to each I tern. 

** 6 ■ "Definitely"; "I could Implement thenf'; "Really expect I'll try. 
1 ■ "Not really"; "Resources not available"; "Really doubt I'll try. 
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Included In the "other 11 category of Table I 11.8 are some Interesting 
by-products of the conference. For example, one participant stated that 
the conference had emphatlcally confirmed for him the validity of the 
approach of the program he Is developing In his own work. 

2. Future Conference Possibilities 

Most participants felt the conference should be reconvened at some 
time within two years; 87 . 8 % were In favor of this idea, while only 7 * 3 $ 
were opposed. The remaining 4.9% gave a conditional response, saying 
that It should be reconvened only if sufficient work were accomplished 
in the Interim. Some of those who felt the conference should not be 
reconvened still said that they would come if it were; 92 . 7 % of participants 
said they would attend If such an event were scheduled. Only 2.4% said 
they would not attend and again 4.9% said "maybe . 11 

About two thirds of the participants had suggestions as to how such 
an event should differ from CECAT. Those who specified what the purpose 
of the conference should be felt that It should deal with Implementation 
of the training designs produced by CECAT. Some people felt that the 

















CECAT Proceed¬ 
ings (includin 
Task Force 
Plans) 
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35 

PLANNING FOR 
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33 
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CHANGE 
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29 

"Doing Re¬ 


search for 
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28 



*Percents are based on the number who responded to each Item. 
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CECAT EVALUATION 


Name: 


I. Background Reading* 


Value as 

background 
to this type 

conference 


1. PLANNING FOR INNOVATION Summary Chapter (11) 


Roles Chapter (7) 


Other Chapters 


•o 

* 

V 

k. 


I 

c 

04 


i/i 


« I 

— ; w © 

vi w o» 

S IO © C 

2 x: # 

o 

; u 

-o c 

•— «f — * 

2 ^ o ^ 

5 VI £ c 

i © c* • 




GUIDE TO INNOVATION: Introduction 


Case Studies 


'Stages 11 I-VI 


Appendix on Strategies 


on Information Sources 


•i 


Change BIb11og raphy 


3. MANAGING CHANGE (Rogers & Svennlng) 


A. USING RESEARCH FOR CHANGE (Watson) 


5. THE PLANNING OF CHANGE (Bennls, Benne, and Chin) 


c 

o • 


u 

© 


< 


V U 
a-» — 

* f 

.2 * 

■Xf 

s s 
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Do you have any additional reactions or comments on background readings? 


In designing a training workshop, what reading materials would you take off 
this list? 


What other readings would you add? 



81 
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II. Printed Conference Materiel*: 


A number of handouts were especially prepared for CECAT. Which ones 
turned out to be useful In facilitating conference work? 



No 

Opinion 

Not Very 
Use fu1 

Somewhat 

Useful 

Very 

Useful 

Essential 

1. List of statements about 

change process from Chapter II 
(used as basis of Monday's 
discussions) 






2. List of statements about 

training (by Chic Jung) 

(used as basts of Tuesday's 

A.M. discussions) 



* 



3. Listing of additional points 

made by participants prior 
to conference 






<i. Letters and other descriptive 

materials from CECAT 



-I 



5- Other (specify): 







6. Additional comments on Conference materials: 
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III. Conference Activities: 


How satisfied were you with each of the major elements of the conference? 
Add comments to each item as you feel necessary. 


. Conference as a whole. 

Very 

Di satis¬ 
fied 

Somewhat 

Dissatis¬ 

fied 

Somewhat 

Satisfied 

Oul te 

Satisfled 

Very 

Satisf1ed 

One of 
best 1 
have 

attended 






1 
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IV. Post-Conference Action Possibilities: 


1. Did the conference help you arrive at any new Ideas for action you could 
take or approaches you could try In your work? 


definitely 


not really 


Briefly describe any such Ideas you did get? (If these Ideas are related to 
Task Force products. Indicate which Task Force and how related.) 


2. In your opinion, would It be possible to Implement these ideas under existing- 

conditions? 


I (we) could im¬ 
plement them under 
existing condi- 
tIons. 


it would take resources, 
skills or money not avail¬ 
able to me (us) 


3. What do you think the chances are that you will actually try to follow through 
on any of the Ideas you listed In Question IV-1. 


really doubt I'll try 


really expect I'll try 


k. 


5. 


6 . 


In your opinion, should this conference be reconvened at some time in the next 
two years? 

Yes _______ No __ 

Would you participate In such an event If It were held? 

Yes _ No _ 

In what ways should such an event dl ffer from CECAT? (Please answer on back side.) 
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Conference Activl tics, continued 

• Very 

Dlssetls- 
f led 


6. Training Statements Group 
Discussion on Tuesday 



9• Group Summaries on 

Tuesday (during cocktails) 



10. Your Task Force and its 
product 



II. The other Task Force 
products 



12. Discussion and critique of 
Task Force products 



13* Implementation and follow- 
through discussion 


xnewhat 

ssatls 

ed 
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Conference Activities, continued 

14. Conference Site 

Very 

Dissatis¬ 

fied 

Somewhat 

Dissatis¬ 

fied 

Somewhat 

Satisfied 

Out te 
Satisfied 

Very 

Satlsfled 

One of 

best 1 
have 

attended 








15* Opportunities for Informal 
discussions 



' 1 

t 



T6. Your own contribution 








17. What specific part of the conference did you find most MEANINGFUL? (Please 
specify kind of activity and content.) 


18. What'part did you LEARN THE MOST from (kind of activity and content)? 


: 

19- Anything you would have like to have done more of: ? 

i 


20. Anything you would have Ilka to have done less of: 
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V. Future Need of Conference Related Materials 

AH of the materials provided for CECAT In addition to the CECAT proceedings 
will be available In quantity for future use In training activities. We would like 
to have your estimate of possible future use by you or the organization you re¬ 
present. For non-Mich!gan products we wl11 relay the Information you provide. 



Not likely 
to have a 
future need 
for this. 

. 

Might be 
interested 

In addi¬ 
tional copies 
at some time. 

Def Ini tely 
Interested: 1 
have people 
and/or events 
In mind.‘(in¬ 
dicate approx, 
number of 
copies If 
possible.) 

1 will be 
ready to 
order as 
soon as 
they are 
aval table, 
{indicate 
number of 
cop i es ) 

|Thj 

flfl- 

1 V 
111 
to 
thi 
bei 

COf 

CECAT Proceedings (Including 
the Task Force Plans and pre- 
Conference feedback) 






PLANNING FOR INNOVATION 
($8.00 per copy) 






GUIDE TO INNOVATION 
($3-00 per copy) 






MANAGING CHANGE (Rogers 
and Svenning - $1.00 
per copy from PEP) 

i 




i 


DOING RESEARCH FOR CHANGE 
(Part of Watson Report 
which will be available soon) 






Other materials or books 
which came to your attention 
during our meetings. 

(Specify): 




■ 

1 

--- - - 


Billing Address (If applicable): 
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I 

The School System Approach 


There are various approaches to change in 
a school system. A school building may be¬ 
come the target of change e* f orts as repre¬ 
sented In the unitized school concept of the 
Wisconsin Research and Development Center, 
a teacher or administrator may be thought of 
as a change agent and be trained for such a 
role, or a planned change process may be 
Initiated at the system level utilizing the 
largest conceivable organizational unit which 
contains a central office and operating schools 
as sub-components. The latter is the concept 
that the Planned Educational Change (PEC) 
staff offered to the cooperating systems. 

The rationale of this approach has five 
elements: (1) It provides entry into a school 
system by an outside change-agent and re- : 
search team as represented by the PEC staff; 

(2) it assumes the integrated character of a 
system embracing several components and 
avoids the problem of selecting one of the 
components for special treatment; (3) It maxi¬ 
mizes the opportunities of inside personnel to 
determine priorities for change and to control 
the systematic development of subparts In 
accordance with such priorities; (4) It pro¬ 
vides a greater chance for a school system to 
continue developmental processes after out¬ 
side resources have been withdrawn, greater 
than If a miscellaneous group of teachers or 
administrators, ora building faculty represents 
the school system; and (5) It improves rela¬ 
tionships among components and Increases 
possibilities for each component to become a 
focus of attention. Prospects are then good 
that the Improvement of Interrelationships will 
lay the ground work for improving a component 
if and when it becomes the focus of attention. 

This approach has at least two limitations. 
The starting point for change Is far removed 
from the student for whom the system functions • 
Improved learning In the classroom represents 
the last event in a chain, If the Improvement 
^Influence ever reaches there. There Is also 


the danger of spreading efforts thinly over a 
large operation. This can lead to tangible 
results only after a long time in contrast to 
the visible results that may come immediately 
through more concentrated efforts. The favor¬ 
able points of the rationale outweighed Its 
limitations in the Judgment of PEC staff and a 
system approach was initiated. 

Change-Agent Teams 

A change agent Is a person or group who 
works toward bringing about change. Whether 
school systems are aware of it or not, agents 
for change function In all systems. Various 
persons in diverse roles from the superinten¬ 
dent to a kindergarten pupil have a potential 
to change themselves and to create change in 
others. Persons have differing power and re¬ 
sources to act as a change force in a school 
system. A crucial distinction between the 
rules noted above and a designated change 
agent Is self-awareness. It was assumed by 
the PEC staff that change agents who are cog¬ 
nizant of their resources and mission and 
appropriately authorized by those with system- 
wide decision-making responsibility are more 
effective In planning and managing a change 
process than persons or groups who are not 
aware of their potential as effectors of change. 
The role of expectation Is also an Important 
condition. Those who are expected to be 
change agents are more likely to perform appro¬ 
priately. 

Role of the Change Agent 

Historically, the role of the change agent 
was prescribed and largely limited to the su¬ 
perintendent of the school system, although 
more recently administration theorists have 
sought to unfreeze this one-office-one-man 
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authoritarian approach. A recent study of the 
superintendency has concluded that variables 
related to the superintendent are most impor¬ 
tant in facilitating the adoption of educational 
innovations (Carlson , 19 64).. • *.. 

Data from the eight school system sample 
of the Wisconsin study indicate the important 
role the superintendent plays in influencing the 
determination of educational matters in general 
as well as the innovative process. To deny 
the superintendent his role as a change agent 
in the school system is unreal and unwise. 

But to look to him as the change agent leaves 
much to be desired. This implies that no one 
else on the staff nas the interest and capabili¬ 
ties necessary to contribute innovatively and 
creatively to the system. While it is true that 
the superintendent and/or members of his staff 
should be included in the charge-agent struc¬ 
ture due to their key location in the decision¬ 
making apparatus and their broad view of the 
system, other personnel should also be in¬ 
cluded. Teachers, principals, and school 
board members should collaborate in change 
efforts utilizing their ideas and competencies, 
and requiring their linkage roles in the system. 

In the final analysis, the success of a change 
project will depend upon how well they and/or 
their peers plan and manage a process of change. 
This analysis led the PEC staff to the concept 
of a team designed for school system changing 
(Goodson and Hammes, 1968). 

Criteria for Change-Agent Teams 

Criteria (Goodson and Hammes, 1968) for 
change-agent team design were formulated as 
follows: 

(1) Size . The size of a team should be large 
enough to utilize the potential of a variety of 
individuals representing a variety of roles in 
the system but small enough to be able to 
function as a face-to-face group. The ideal 
size would be from five to eight members. 

(2) High Level Representation . The super¬ 
intendent and/or his central office representa¬ 
tives should be members of the change-agent 
team. Such representation would ease legiti¬ 
mation problems of the team, provide the team 
with broad perspectives, and give a basis in 
reality for implementing its decisions. 

(3) Vertical Role Representation . Principals, 
teachers, and school board members should be 
placed on change-agent teams. This would 
more readily insure divergent thinking in prob¬ 
lem solving and provide necessary linkages in 
the system to aid innovative implementation. 

n 


These criteria along with a statement re¬ 
garding the intended functions of a team were 
communicated to each superintendent of the 
schools considering a cooperative arrangement 
with the PEC staff of the Center. Two main 
functions were projected. One was that of 
assisting colleagues in developing and main¬ 
taining a climate in which change and innova¬ 
tion might flourish as a natural feature of sys¬ 
tem operations. The second was that of plan¬ 
ning and managing specific changes which a 
system might need or desire. 

Within these broad and pervasive functions 
more concrete and instrumental functions of 
the change-agent teams were described as 
follows: (1) To give attention to the school 
system as a whole and consider needed 
changes: (2) to plan and coordinate strate¬ 
gies at the system level for initiating and 
maintaining change processes; (3) to consult 
with central office colleagues and building 
faculty members concerning a particular change 
project and to consider the prevailing school 
system climate regarding needs and efforts in 
change and improvement, including resist¬ 
ances to change; (4) to become a resource to 
colleagues in planning and managing change 
activities. 


Structure of Change-Agent Teams 

Each of the three school systems comprising 
the case studies responded in a unique manner 
to the very general conditions of team design 
set forth by the PEC staff. System A created a 
team de novg of six (later expanded to eight), 
consisting of a school board member, Assistant 
Superintendent, Elementary and Junior High 
School principals, psychologist, and three 
teachers representing the Elementary, Junior, 
and Senior High School levels. System B modi¬ 
fied a high school curriculum council composed 
of department chairmen. It was chaired by the 
system coordinator for instruction. An elemen¬ 
tary school principal was added to make a group 
of 1 4 members. This structure was modified at 
a later date by the superintendent. System C 
used as its change-agent team an Improvement 
Committee that was already in existence and 
composed of the superintendent and two coor¬ 
dinators in addition to three principals, one in 
the high school and two in the elementary 
schools. This structure was later modified to 
Include teachers and related teams in the 
building units. Each school system partici¬ 
pated in three training sessions that were de¬ 
signed for team building purposes and which 
are briefly described in the following chapter. 
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Interventions by the Planned Education Change Staff 


Functions of PEC 

The Planned Education Change (PEC) staff 
served two functions: (1) that of observation 
and analysis of the change process; (2) that 
of a consultant, offering human relations 
training and specific resource help, but not 
deliberately influencing the systems toward 
any particular innovations or procedures. In 
a memorandum to colleagues, a PEC staff mem¬ 
ber elaborated upon these goals as follows: 

"I see the project as creating self-renewing 
systems# My goal is primarily action with 
little research. I see the change team as 
being primarily concerned with changing the 
processes and structures of the school system 
rather than being responsible for any particular 
change. I want to stimulate the teams to think 
about structure, interpersonal and organiza¬ 
tional problems—what is blocking innovation 
and how to get through or over blocks. Our 
inputs, to bring this about, would be human 
relations training, feedback, information about 
appropriate innovations, and constant stimula¬ 
tion of the team by us." 

The operational scheme became that of the 
PEC staff working as a change agent with the 
teams of the three systems and the three teams 
in turn functioning as change agents within 
their respective systems. These operations 
evolved into a collaborative process with a 
reciprocal relationship between the University 
and the school systems and, to some extent, 
between the systems# Interpersonal and 
problem-solving processes (Dialogue-Inquiry- 
Action Model) used by the PEC team served as 
a model for the school system change-agent 
team which subsequently Involved its colleagues 
in the same processes. Thus there was a mir¬ 
roring or simulation of processes thought 
essential to creating changes with continuous 
and reciprocal feedback between colleagues, 
the change-agent team, and the PEC staff. 


Style of Intervention 

The style of intervention used by the PEC 
staff rests upon two basic considerations: 

One is the essential matter of trust and re¬ 
spect and the other is the use of the therapeu¬ 
tic model. A school system has an integrity 
that requires it to be respected ethically and 
factually by any agency that would offer 
changes to it. Educational changing Involves 
consideration of the necessarily particularized 
conditions of a school system, i.e., size, 
location, socioeconomic status, etc. The 
PEC staff tried to be sensitive to these indige¬ 
nous qualities and to respect the realities and 
the personalities involved. 

Leonard Duhl (1967) has described the ther¬ 
apeutic model by drawing a parallel between 
the patient-therapist relationship and the pro¬ 
cesses involved "in getting people to change" 
or in "building new institutions and new ways 
of coping with problems at this very moment." 
He states: "When a patient comes to a thera¬ 
pist reporting a current crisis, he usually asks 
for help in reaching a certain goal. If the 
therapist were a planner, he would probably 
sit down and outline five steps for the patient 
to take. If, however, the therapist simply 
gives a patient five steps to follow, nothing 
will happen. He must initially teach the pa¬ 
tient the step-by-step process of assimilating 
new information, of reconceptualizing the 
world, of looking toward generalized goals, 
and of thinking about how certain Immediate 
steps may be directed toward these generalized 
goals 

The therapeutic model emphasizes auto¬ 
plastic development—growth from within the 
system. Development which characterizes the 
change process as originating outside the 
system and exerting influence from that posi¬ 
tion in modifying the inner workings of the 
system is described as alloplastlc development. 
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A fuller view of the change process must con¬ 
sider that the autoplastic and the alloplastlc 
are continuous and complimentary*^ Both di¬ 
rections of development are involved in the 
therapeutic model but predominance is assigned 
to the autoplastic, as indicated by Daniel Bell's 
(1967) elaboration upon the therapeutic model 
in the following: "... the therapeutic model 
has surprising relevance in many problem¬ 
solving situations, as sophisticated business 
managers, for example, might attest* Its sim¬ 
ple caution is not to accept the situation as 
given or defined by the client, but to keep 
open a range of generalized goals. Individuals 
may define a problem in terms of the difficulties 
they encounter in reaching a solution, only to 
find on analysis that the problem has been 
falsely put or that some other problem is 
actually at stake. By emphasizing self- 
scrutiny, feedback, and re-evaluation of means 
and goals, the model by its simple common 
sense warns against the premature closure of 
a definition or the foreshortening of perspec¬ 
tive" (p. 702). In relating to the change agents 
of the school systems, the PEC staff used the 
therapeutic model giving a decided emphasis to 
an autoplastic development. 


Goals of Human Deve lopm ent 
Laboratory Training , 

The PEC staff attempted to offer to the 
school systems training goals and designs 
consistent with the model described above. 

The training took the form of a Human Develop¬ 
ment Laboratory (originally named a Human 
Relations Workshop) that typically met for 16 
hours on Friday and Saturday. Laboratory ses¬ 
sions were designed to help the participants 
develop their abilities in two areas: (1) inter¬ 
personal competencies that are Involved in re¬ 
lating and communicating with others as well 
as understanding one's self and (2) competen¬ 
cies that are necessary for activating a problem¬ 
solving process (Dialogue-Inquiry-Action Model), 
including determination of priorities, the plan¬ 
ning of strategies, the handling of data, and 
the use of external resources. 

A goal of laboratory training is the acquisi¬ 
tion of a sharpened diagnostic sensitivity. As 
an outcome, participants may beoomt increas¬ 
ingly sensitive to key relationships among mem¬ 
bers of a group: to situations in which motiva¬ 
tion of a member relates to his membership role: 
to ways in which group atmosphere influences 
group actions: to the nature of decision-making: 
and to points in group interaction where mem¬ 
bers can be helpful to others in reaching shared 
goals. A member may come to see more clearly 


events which happen in a small group and how 
these events may be constructively Influenced 
by his efforts. This relevant change in partici¬ 
pant functioning may be described as growth 
in diagnostic sensitivity. 

Another goal of laboratory training is the 
growth of self-awareness. The member has 
the opportunity to see himself as he is seen 
by others; to privately examine his motivation 
in the light of data provided by others; to com¬ 
pare his perception of an event with the diversity 
or the unanimity with which others view the 
same event; to compare his perceptions of 
other participants over a period of time; to be¬ 
come aware of his feelings under group pres¬ 
sure; and to become more aware of the roles he 
takes in a group. Thus the participant becomes 
more fully aware of what is happening in a here- 
and-now context. This learning may be de¬ 
scribed as an awareness of self and others. 

A member is also able to practice and ex¬ 
periment with new ways of intervening in his 
relationships with others. Because of the norm 
of experimentation and the condition of safety, 
the member is encouraged to try new roles and 
styles of personal intervention. For example, 
a participant who generally Initiates group 
activities may choose to offer support and 
harmony to the group and give others the oppor¬ 
tunity to lead. This gives him new Insights 
into ways in which he can function with others 
to diagnose the reality, sense problems and 
needs, and plan strategies for making changes 
in situations which are problematical for group 
members. In contrast to the typical school or 
home situation, the laboratory may become for 
its members an opportunity for free exploration 
and learning. 

Another important goal of laboratory training 
is to afford an opportunity for participants to 
reassess and to modify appropriately their 
deep-seated dispositions and stereotypes 
toward groups and people. Attitudes which 
strongly affect human relations and the solu¬ 
tion of problems and which frequently need 
examination and more understanding by group 
members have to do with such phenomena as: 

Aggre s s ion Ho stillty 

Anxiety % Human Intimacy 

Authority Leadership 

Communication Personal Autonomy 

failure and success Rationality 

Empathy Resistance 

Conflict Spontaneity 

Consensus Sexuality 

Freedom Submissiveness 

Viewed through stereotypes the human situa¬ 
tion tends to be static, destructive, and fore- 




boding. When stereotypes have been trans¬ 
formed into experience-validated concepts — 
for example, aggression-as-bad btlng changed 
Into a necessary component (autonomy and 
apontanalty) of human learning—laboratory 
participation oan bring a fraah parapaotiva 
and mora flaxlblllty to human tranaaotlona and 
a naw potential for oonatructiva behavior. 

Thia transformation la illuatratad by what a 
teacher reported after a training session: "The 
world including the teachera and pupila in my 
achool look different to me. I can now oount 
on them to be helpful for they empathize with 
me." 

A laboratory training design ia a aet of re¬ 
lated dialogue-inquiry-action aequenoea that 
partlcipanta and trainera activate and main¬ 
tain during the courae of a laboratory. Three 
elementa are generally incorporated} (1) a 
baalc group variously named "encounter," 
"aenaltivity training," "T-group," or, aa in 
the PEC experience, a "Dialogue" group (D); 

(2) focuaed or atructured exercises; and (3) in¬ 
formation-giving aeasiona in which modala, 
theory, or knowledge are presented as eco¬ 
nomically as possible with the occasion re¬ 
ferred to as a lecturette. 


Aa Indicated above, the human development 
laboratory la designed to help partlcipanta en¬ 
hance and further develop two competencies— 
interpersonal and problem-solving. The dis¬ 
crete competencies (or components thereof) are 
always relatrj in the functioning of a person 
and are conceptually brought together in the 
trilogy symbol used above: Dialogue-Inquiry- 
Action. A training sequence that influences 
both competencies may consist of two comple¬ 
mentary phases with an interlude between Ses¬ 
sion I and Session II of approximately six 
weeks • This sequence ia portrayed in Figure 1. 

The deaign emphasizing interpersonal com¬ 
petencies la always antecedent to the second 
deaign concerned with problem-solving. 

In terms of the outcome of laboratory train¬ 
ing, a functional Integration la sought so that 
the participant can use interpersonal and 
problem-solving competencies appropriately 
in dealing with a situation. One trainee de¬ 
scribed his experience with laboratory train¬ 
ing and applied it to a school situation. He 
said: "I can now better sense when I should 
speak, when I should listen, when I should 
state alternatives or raise questions, and 
when I should press for action." 



Figure 1 

Concentration and Learning of Participant in Training Laboratory 
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The D-group provide* a learning opportunity 
that la experienced Intensely by participant*. 

It become* appropriate, if not a matter of fait 
necessity, for member* of a training group to 
dlacloaa thamselve* through pvert action* and 
to raealva feedback from other member*. 
Sanaa* and feeling* beoome vary muoh in¬ 
volved, highlighting tha learning process that 
1* proceeding for each member. The oouree of 
growth 1* the reversal of other method*, such 
a* reading or lecture-listening, In that ex¬ 
perience precede* conceptualisation. Word* 
and *ymbol* become attached to event* and 
■ummarlse tegmenta of experience. The u*« 
of symbol* enriched by meaningful experience 
enable* member* to oommunloate, often at an 
abstract level, and reflect upon experience* 

In the training group. But when learning 1* 
taking place, the emphasis 1* upon the hare- 
and-now and not upon something then-and- 
tharw which may be reoognlsed and abstractly 
described. 

Another Important aspect of the training 
group 1* the behavior of the trainer. A* an 
authority, an assumption made by members of 
the group, the trainer violate* their ordinary 
expectation*. He does not provide external 
structure; rather, member* generate structure 
through attempt* to Influence on* another on 
the basis of the needs and ooneept* they 
bring to the situation. 

Three kinds of learning are available to a 
member of a training groupt (1) He learns 
about himself, his own personal functioning) 
(2) He learns ooneept* regarding human rela¬ 
tions as a field of knowledge, as well as the 
diagnostic and Intervention competencies 
necessary for applying the oonoepts to con¬ 
crete human situations; (3) He loams of the 
properties of groups and the dynamic charac¬ 
ter of tha Interactions among members. 

When oonvened in a laboratory setting, 
members undergo the prooess of beoomlng a 
group in slow motion. Thus the stages of 
group development become dearly visible. 

An early and dramatic stage is represented by 
efforts of members to resolve the problem of 
authority—which member or members are to be 
granted the right to influence others In clari¬ 
fying direction and goals and In establishing 
decision-making procedures, A latter stage 
of development Involves the degree of close¬ 
ness which members can extend to on* another 
in sharing Ideas and feelings. Other stages, 
less dramatic but Just as Important for the 
group, are made evident in the process of 
group development. 

Members can observe almost mlnut*-to- 
mlnute ohanges In tha group and talk about 
them. The origin and history of tha group 


thereby becomes clear. By sharing observa¬ 
tions and reporting their feelings, members 
can gain Insight Into group Interaction. The 
meaning of the experience may be enhanced 
through collecting and analyzing Information 
about each member and about movements of 
the group. (See D group exercise on pages 
10 and 11 for facilitating such activity.) 
Meaning Is enriched through sharing percep¬ 
tions regarding attempts of members to influ¬ 
ence one another. 

The norms of trust and Inquiry become Im¬ 
portant to the life of the group. For a group 
of trainees to realize their maximum potential, 
the culture of the group has to be transformed 
not only by the norm of trust, bwi also by the 
norm of inquiry. Then open communication 
among members and the full use of member 
resources of problem-solving beoome estab¬ 
lished. The norms of trust and Inquiry need 
to be regenerated periodically and cannot be 
counted on to perseverate from minute-to¬ 
rn lnute or from hour-to-hour In the Ilf* of a 
group. The successful efforts of group mem¬ 
bers to generate trust and Inquiry contribute 
to group development and the richness of 
learning for the members. When evaluating 
a laboratory session, one participant wrote: 
"Unless there is sincerity and trust, basic 
problems cannot be solved. These were gen¬ 
erated during the session—we are now ready 
to begin.” 

In the early stages of the life of a training 
group, members frequently feel that the pro¬ 
cesses they are undergoing are somehow spe¬ 
cial and artificial and are Influenced by the 
special oondltlons under which the group meets 
and the ”manipulative” behavior of the trainer. 
In time, however, members oome to understand 
that these processes are somehow a part of all 
group Ilf* and that the similarities between the 
training group and the work organization of 
the school or the Ufa of a family are greater 
than the differences. The phenomena that 
ooour In tha training group and those that occur 
In other groups are of the sama order. The 
Ideas and principles for understanding and 
acting In the training group are more similar 
than dissimilar to those than can be applied 
In other groups outside the laboratory. Un¬ 
less the participant In training has strong 
needs to Induce barriers to trust and Inquiry 
in his interaction with others, transfer la 
easily aohtevad. 

A Model for Mooning and Ac t io n 

In planning a laboratory design the PEC 
staff used the dialogue-inquiry-action model 1 
which It reoommended to ohange-agent teams 



as a model for their behavior and as represented 
In Figures 2 and 3, Certain characteristics of 
the model need to be explained. An examina¬ 
tion of Figure 2 shows that It Is cyclical and 
sequential In nature. The process starts in 


the reality of the school and proceeds step- 
by-step, box-by-box, and returns to the 
reality. The model relates the mission of the 
school to its realities and shows connecting 
functions, as represented by labels placed in 


W* 


Mission I 


Setting Goals (IB) 


Planning: Elaborating and Examining 
Alternative Plans (4) 


Identifying and 
Clarifying Needs (3) 


Formulating and 
Analysing Problems (2) 


Acting: Implementing 
Selected Plan 
or Plans (5) 


Describing and Evaluating (1A) 


Reality I 


:Tlme I 


Dialogue-Inquiry-Resolution 


Figure 2 

Dialogue-Inquiry-Action Model 
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the boxes. These are the mediating functions, 
according to the experiences gained In the 
PEC project, that a professional staff must 
perform and take responsibility for if a school 
is to improve. 

The reality of a school is multiple. Parent 
expectations, interpersonal norms of the pro¬ 
fessional staff, behavior and goals of students, 
structures of the school, teacher and adminis¬ 
trator competence, school climate and other 
conditions represent segments of reality that 
may need attention. Once a staff in a labora¬ 
tory focuses attention upon a particular seg¬ 
ment, both careful description and evaluation 
are needed. Dialogue and shared inquiry 
among members of a staff facilitate the de¬ 
scription and evaluation of reality. The dif¬ 
ference between describing reality and eval¬ 
uating it is intricate. The latter involves the 
use of a value or a concept of "desirable con¬ 
dition" by which the problem-solver concludes 
that some aspect of reality needs to be changed. 

The describing and evaluating of reality 
(phase 1A) leads to formulating and analyzing 
problems (2) and identifying and clarifying 
needs (3). Also, function 1A leads to setting 
goals (IB) in accordance with reality and con¬ 
sistent with the mission of the school (broad 
functions and responsibilities legitimized by 
societal representatives) • 

Planning (4): elaborating and examining 
alternative plans is a crucial component of the 
model. This function is related to the evalua¬ 
tion of reality through problems-to-be-solved 
and needs-to-be-satlsfled as determined by 
participants in a laboratory who are involved 
in a school situation. It is the planning phase 
that innovations from R and D laboratories (and 
other sources) become relevant as alternatives 
to be examined in light of goals, problems and 
needs. The last phase (5) is acting in which 
selected plan or plans are implemented and is 
of great Importance in determining the success 
or failure of the change process • 

Another important feature of the model is 
that a white box containing a function is a 
figure upon a ground. The Gestalt or figure- 
ground is represented by a white box upon a 
finely dotted background. The ground is a 
primary dialogue-inquiry-action process. It 
is a basic process from which specific sec¬ 
ondary functions emerge. Dialogue is inter¬ 
action among professional colleagues (includ¬ 
ing students and parents)—a teacher talking 
to a principal or a group discussion among 
members of a change-agent team. It is from 
dialogue, facilitated by the interpersonal com¬ 
petencies of participants, that the specific 
functions contained in the labeled boxes are 
generated and given form and meaning • Dia¬ 


logue activates Inquiry. It enables group mem¬ 
bers to raise and answer questions and to 
state and consider alternatives regarding a 
specific function. Dialogue-inquiry terminates 
in a resolution—a decision or settlement so 
that motivation to go on can carry participants 
(change-agent team members, for instance) to 
the next function. The basic ground of dia¬ 
logue-inquiry-action: (1) enlivens and nur¬ 
tures a specific function giving it an organic 
quality and lending an artistry to the process 
and it does not degenerate into the "grinding- 
out of a machine," nor lose its life-like as¬ 
pects; and (2) surrounds the consideration of 
each function and suffuses its creation with 
dialogue and inquiry, finally urging group 
members to reach a resolution point and to 
move on. Individuals in a professional staff 
solve problems differently. This model allows 
for different styles and approaches to problem¬ 
solving. 

This basic ground may be conceptualized as 
the normative and motivational conditions of a 
school system. Previous studies of PEC proj¬ 
ect (Hilflker, 1969) demonstrate a relationship 
between norms of trust, openness, adaptabil¬ 
ity, problem-solving adequacy, and the out¬ 
come of innovativeness. The intensity of 
these norms influence the behavior of partici¬ 
pants in regard to the degree to which they 
participate in dialogue-inquiry-action pro¬ 
cesses. The norms, therefore, determine the 
dynamic characteristics of a school. Intensely 
positive feelings shared by participants about 
such norms enliven and nurture a specific 
function as indicated above. At an opposite 
expreme "hopeless" or "don't care" attitudes 
by teachers and administrators will not facili¬ 
tate but rather depresses dialogue-inquiry- 
action. 

Figure 3 represents Reality I at Time I and 
Reality II at Time II. In the second cycle with 
the expectation of an improvement in the pro¬ 
cess, the prior functions of describing and 
evaluating reality, acting, etc., need to be 
described and evaluated along with Reality II. 
If Reality II is the same in most respects as 
Reality I, then no change or Improvement has 
been realized through the process. As differ¬ 
ences between Reality I and Reality II are doc¬ 
umented, the actor knows that changes have 
taken place. Whether or not changes represent 
improvements in the reality is obviously de¬ 
pendent upon evaluating—the deliberate pro¬ 
cess of examining reality in light of values. 

Initially, the PEC staff carried the major 
responsibilities for designing and implement¬ 
ing Human Development laboratories. Later 
change-agent teams assumed an increasing 
responsibility in setting goals, describing and 
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diagnosing their school realities, formulating 
problems-to-be-solved, and identifying needs- 
to-be-satisfied through laboratory experiences. 
Change-agent team members shared with the 
PEC staff in the dialogue-inquiry-action pro¬ 
cess that provided a ground for each of the- 
steps portrayed as figures on the ground 
(white boxes against finely dotted background) 
in Figures 2 and 3 of the model. 

PEC and change-agent teams used the 
model described above in guiding their re¬ 
spective activities and in planning their 
cooperative activities. Thus, the model 
provided a reciprocal mirroring between the 
PEC staff problem-solving processes and . 
those that change agents needed to institu¬ 
tionalise in their systems as robust processes 
of dialogue, inquiry, and action resolution. 

The PEC also needed continuous evaluation 
and feedback to reinforce its efforts to clarify 
and enhance its problem-solving processes, 
for it too faced the task of upgrading its per¬ 
formance . 


Elements of laboratory Training 

Three elements were generally incorporated 
in laboratory designs. They included the 
Dialogue Groups described above. Focused 
or Structured Exercises, and Information-giv¬ 
ing sessions. Examples of each will be 
given below. 

Basic to Human Relations Laboratory Train¬ 
ing was the formation of Dialogue (D) Groups, 
These are small subgroups of 9 to 1 2 members 
who are free to discuss any subject, includ¬ 
ing interpersonal problems, and give feedback 
to others concerning reactions and feelings. 
Exercises to facilitate interpersonal Inquiry 
and self-disclosure for learning used with D 
Group members are included here: 


D Groups 

SELF-DESCRIPTION AND PREDICTION. 
Based on first impressions of people in the 
D Group and on their own experiences in 
groups, participants are asked to make pre¬ 
dictions of their own behavior by responding 
to the followings 

Select the person whom you feel will 
act most differently from you. 

List words or phrases describing your 
predictions as to how he will behave. 


List words or phrases which describe 
your predictions as to how you will be¬ 
have. 

GROUP INTERACTION PREDICTIONS. At the 
onset of the D Group activities members are 
asked to predict who will be high and low par¬ 
ticipators and who will be high- and low-influ¬ 
ence members of the group. They are also 
asked who they feel will try to create a con¬ 
genial atmosphere, who will create an atmos¬ 
phere of disagreement, and who will try to 
create an atmosphere of calm and nonemotion 
within the D Group. 

MEMBERSHIP EXERCISE. Participants are 
asked to look for certain behaviors during the 
D Group discussion and to respond to the fol¬ 
lowing questions: 

List members who tend to support one 
another. 

List members who tend to oppose one 
another. 

What members of the group seem to be 
most ,, in H ? 

What members of the group seem most 
"out" ? 

Under what conditions do people come 
into and move out of the group? 

REACTION SCALE. During the D Group dis¬ 
cussion participants are asked to respond to 
questions which include: To what extent are 
your opinions being solicited by the group? 

How satisfied do you feel with your participa¬ 
tion in moving toward a decision? How much 
frustration do you feel as the work on the de¬ 
cision goes on? How good is the decision 
your group is making? Answers can vary in 
degree from completely satisfied to completely 
dissatisfied. 

POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE ELEMENTS IN MY 
SELF IMAGE. All participants are given lists 
of 220 self-descriptive adjectives which in¬ 
clude words such as: aggressive, caring, con¬ 
fident, dependable, lively, nervous, over- 
emotional, powerful, rationalising, rigid, 
serious, strong, vulnerable, and zestful, from 
this list they choose three positive traits which 
they have and would like to retain and three 
negative traits which they also possess and 
which they would like to do away with. After 



they have completed this by themselves each 
member selects a partner. The two exchange 
papers and together discuss the lists and the 
reasons for their choices. All participants 
are then reassembled and each person reports 
on his partner's lists. In this way, s an*indi- 
vidual reveals himself to one other person 
who then edits the findings and reports back 
to the group. Members of the group might 
ask questions, make comments, give sug¬ 
gestions, or agree or disagree with an indi¬ 
vidual's perceptions of himself. 


Focused Exercises 

Focused or structured exercises were also 
incorporated into Laboratory training sessions; 
Five of these exercises are included here: 

LISTENING EXERCISE. Participants are 
grouped in triads and given 0-10 topics for 
discussion. (Topics might include school- 
related concerns such as: Today's students 
are given too much freedom; or More empha¬ 
sis should be placed on Basic Skills in the 
Primary Grades.) In each triad one member 
acts as the mediator or evaluator and the 
other two discuss the topics. Roles are re¬ 
versed after approximately 5 to 7 minutes of 
dialogue so each member is given the oppor¬ 
tunity to be a participant and a mediator. 

The discussion is unstructured. Before a 
member may speak, however, he must sum¬ 
marize (in his own words) remarks made by 
the previous speaker, making it necessary 
for the participant to listen and comprehend 
as well as to speak. 

NASA EXERCISE, Members are grouped in 
clusters of 6 to 10 people and asked to com¬ 
plete an Individual worksheet determining 
priorities in the selection of items for sur¬ 
vival on the moon. After individual sheets 
are completed, clusters meet together to de¬ 
termine priorities of their group. Consensus 
must be reached by members of the group to 
rank the items (Pfeiffer & Jones, 1969). 

BROKEN SQUARE EXERCISE. Participants 
are divided into groups of 5. Each member 
is given an envelope containing pieces of 
cardboard for forming squares. The group 
task is to form S squares of equal size. Dur¬ 
ing the exercise no member may speak. No 
member may ask another member for a card or 
in any way signal another member and ask for 
a card. Participants may, however, give 
cards to other members (Pfeiffer & Jones, 1969). 


CONFLICT AND COLLABORATION EXERCISE. 
Participants are divided into two groups and 
asked to determine solutions to a single 
problem. [The problem should be such that 
the groups will develop significantly differ¬ 
ent solutions.] The groups then choose rep¬ 
resentatives to describe their views and work 
out a common solution. Both groups are 
present when the discussion occurs but are 
on the opposite sides of a negotiations table. 
Each group can communicate with its repre¬ 
sentative by way of written messages. Inter- 
group competition generally develops quickly. 
If representatives are unable to agree, prob¬ 
lem-solving suggestions are made to give 
practice in collaboration. The exercise points 
out the effects of conflict and of collabora¬ 
tion in resolving differences (Harrison, 1967). 

TRAINING SESSION EVALUATION. Partici¬ 
pants of training sessions respond to various 
evaluative instruments at the completion of 
the laboratory. Questions asked of group 
members include: 

During the session my predominant 

feeling was one of being _, 

Regarding this session, I liked , 


As a result of this session, my re¬ 
sponsibility is _, 

Of most value to me during the ses¬ 
sion was_, 


Presentation of Concepts 

Cognitive inputs were used by the PEC 
staff in the laboratory as needed. The pres¬ 
entations were designed to give the partici¬ 
pants a language and concepts for understand¬ 
ing what they were experiencing. The basic 
rationale of laboratory training is to facilitate 
for the participant a better integration be¬ 
tween his emotional experiences, his behav¬ 
ior or action, and his referential or cognitive 
processes . The following systems of ideas 
were used most frequently, either as a sum¬ 
marizing of an experience or for initiating a 
training experience, and are presented in ab¬ 
breviated forms: 

SELF DISCLOSURE AND FEEDBACK. (Johari 
Window) A process of learning for a member 
of a D Group is self-disclosure and feedback. 
This is probably the initial aspect of the training 





experience. As a member discloses himself 
by self-references (feelings, self-concepts, 
etc.) he initiates a positive gain in self- 
awareness and effective participation. The 
consummation of the learning process comes 
through feedback from other group members 
(their responses to acts of self-referencing 
and disclosing). The process is diagrammed 
in Figure 4. 


Known to Self Not Known to Self 


Known 

to 

Others 

Area of free 
activity - 
person unin¬ 
hibited in 
public I 

Blind area - per¬ 
son's behavior is 
beyond self-aware¬ 
ness but observed 
by others II 


Private self- 

Unexplored poten¬ 

Not 

awareness 

tial for growth 

Known 

area not 

available through 

to 

readily shared 

fantasy explora¬ 

Others 

with others 

tion and other spe¬ 


III 

cial efforts IV 


Figure 4 

Self-Disclosure and Feedback 


Through acts of self-disclosure Area I becomes 
larger and Area II becomes smaller (see Figure 5). 



Figure 5 
Self-Disclosure 


Through acts of feedback from others that are 
accepted and assimilated by a person. Area I 
expands while Area II contracts (see Figure 6). 



Figure 6 
Feedback 


Self-disclosure and feedback in combination 
consummate the learning sequence to maxim 
self-awareness (see Figure 7). Area I expar 
in two directions with a contraction of Areas 
II and III. 






I 

II 

III 


IV 


Figure 7 

Self-Disclosure and Feedback 


As Illustrated in Figure 7, Area I may ex¬ 
pand, facilitating more personal functioning 
through encroaching upon the encompassing 
Areas II and III. Area I may also expand lnt< 
Area IV through activities of dream interprets 
tion, fantasy explorations and similar activi 
ties. In accordance with the theory of becoj 
ing a fully functioning person Area I geomet¬ 
rically approaches the limits of the basic 
large square. 
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Criteria of Effective Feedback 


Thinker 


During the Initial stages and In later en¬ 
counters, members of a D Group are likely to 
experience anxiety and feelings of 111-ease. 
Throughout the human career of each member, 
anxiety Is to be expected and a person can 
learn to understand and cope constructively 
with it. As we have seen in the Self-dis¬ 
closure and feedback abstract, feedback is 
an Important condition of learning. It needs 
to be done as competently as possible. This 
means, among other things, that the anxiety- 
level of the receiving person Is kept low, for 
anxiety contaminates and attenuates such 
critical processes as self-awareness, sensory 
acuity and discrimination, dialogue and in¬ 
quiry—the very processes that the D Group 
Is designed to enhance in the participant. 
Attention, therefore, needs to be given to the 
characteristics of constructive feedback as 
follows: 

1; It is specific and not general; 

2. It is tentative and not dogmatic; 

3. It informs and does not order; 

4. It describes behavior and one's 
perception of the behavior and 
does not generalize or categorize 
as good or bad; 

3* It describes one's own feelings, 
underscoring the I-Thou relation¬ 
ship and avoiding the thingness 
oonnotatlon; 

6. It U not namt calling: 

7. It does not accuse and Impugn 
un4.f lrabl« motive, to the re- 
clpient. 


Three Pertoool Styles and 
Social Interaction 

It 1* postulated that there are three func¬ 
tional modalities that enable a person to per¬ 
form a role in a social system—fighting, 
helping, end thinking. One modality may 
tend to dominate over the other two—thus 
Person 1 may tend to be a fighter; Person 2 a 
helper to others, while a third person may 
function predominantly as a thinker. These 
differences that give rise to personal styles 
may be illustrated as in Figure 8. 



Three Different Modalities of 
Human Functioning 


A person in which the modalities are equally 
balanced would be at Position A, the fighter at 
B, thinker at C, and the helper at D. These 
modalities are related to certain properties as 
Indicated in Table 1. 

These three modalities or styles are all 
useful and contribute to group life and the 
culture of a school. 

Members of a training group are able to 
divide themselves into the three categories 
through a non-verbal exercise. A person's 
self-perceptions may be challenged by the 
perceptions of others, inviting exploration of 
personal style and experimentation in a human 
development laboratory with the modalities in 
which the person does not ordinarily function. 
Triads for various training functions such as 
consultation-training that involves the roles 
of a consultant, consultee, and process ob¬ 
server may be composed of trainees differently 
categorized (one objective thinker, one tough 
battler and one friendly helper). 


Dialogue-Inquiry-Action 
(Problem-Solving Model) 

The content for this presentation is de¬ 
scribed on pages 6 - 10. The essential 
points are contained in Figures 1 and 2 and 
need elaboration. The model was used as 
orientation to problem-solving sessions. The 
experience of PEC staff indicates that the 
orientation to a sequential problem-solving 
process should be brief. The model may also 
be used effectively as a guide at certain Junc¬ 
tures of the sequence, for example, when a 
group is moving from selecting a plan of action 
among alternatives to the implementation of the 
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Table 1 



Modalities Related to Strategic Variables 



Fighter 

Helper 

Thinker 

Emotions , 

(accepts aggression) 
rejects affection 

accepts affection 
(rejects aggression) 

rejects more 
than accepts 
both 

Self-Ideal 

To dominate 

To be accepted 

To be correct 

Influences others by 

Ordering 

Understanding and 
friendship 

Data and cor¬ 
rect inference 

Judges others by 

Power 

Warmth 

Thinking 

Ability 

Value to (school 

Initiates, 

Supports and 

Solves 

organization) 

disciplines 

harmonizes 

problems 

Dislikes 

Being soft 

Conflict 

Emotions and 
Irrationality 

Needs 

Warmth and 
objectivity 

Integrity and 
firmness 

Awareness of 
human beings 


plan. Its most effective use, however, is in 
conceptualizing the process and inviting dia¬ 
logue-inquiry regarding the process itself after 
participants have experienced the various steps 
as indicated in the white boxes (Figures 1 and 
2 ). 


Erikson's Eight Stages of the 
Life Cycle and Teacher Influence 

frikson's (1963) eight stages are presented 
indicating the virtuous outcome when the 
crisis resolution at each stage results in a 
"favorable ratio" (see table 2). Some specula¬ 
tive generalizations are useful in interpreting 
the ideas as follows: 

1 . Each stage may be redone in the re¬ 
cycling of the human career; for example, 
when an older person again works through 
the problem of "trust vs. mistrust" with 
a professional colleague. 

2. Either growth that enables the person 
to "develop fully" in a stage and become 
"fully ready" for the next stage or devel¬ 
opmental arrestation in some degree may 
occur at any stage. Growth or arrestation 
is determined by the educative forces in 
the person's environment. 


3. Each stage has a potential of social 
contagion from one person to another 
through social contact. Mistrust breeds 
mistrust; for example, love breeds love, 
competence breeds competence, and stag¬ 
nation breeds stagnation. 

Members of the training groups partici¬ 
pated in the following steps in an exercise 
after the lecturette: 

1. Review the experiences you have 
had with teachers. Select one experi¬ 
ence that you recall with pleasure and 
a sense of worthwhile ness for your 
growth. Select another experience 
which you recall as being either frus¬ 
trating or useless for your growth. 

2. Describe the teacher who had a 
good influence upon you. Indicate 
critical Interpersonal incidents you 
experienced. 

3. Describe a teacher who had a 
frustrating or useless influence upon 
your growth. Indicate critical inter¬ 
personal incidents that happened. 

4. In terms of Erikson's stages of 
development, in which development 
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Table 2 

Erik ton's Life Cycle 


Stages 

Character of 
Developmental Criala 

Outcome in Terms of 
"Virtuous M Personal Functioning 

1. Oral-sensory 

Trust vs. Mistrust 

Hope 

2. Muscular-anal 

Autonomy vs. Shame and Doubt 

Will power 

3. Locomotor-genital 

Initiative vs. Guilt 

Purpoae 

4. Latency 

Industry vs. Inferiority 

Competence 

5. Adolescent 

Identity vs. Role Diffusion 

Fidelity 

6. Young Adult 

Intimacy vs. Isolation 

Love 

7. Adulthood 

Generatlvlty vs. Stagnation 

Care 

8. Maturity 

Ego Integrity vs. Despair 

Wl adorn 


crisis were you Involved with the positive 
teacher? 

5. Which development crisis with the 
negative teacher? 

6. Which development or crisis are you 
working on at the present? What are you 
doing about your own self-development? 

In a dyad with a partner, mutually selected 
as nearly as posslble 9 the participant shares 
his self-observations with another in sufficient 
depth of understanding that each can present 
the other's experiences to a group of six in the 
presence of his partner. 


Jones' Propositions Regarding Creative 
Learning in Contrast with Anxiety 

This presentation is designed to conceptu¬ 
alize various learning conditions that a partici¬ 
pant may experience In a laboratory including 
the fortunate outcome of creative learning as 
well as the unfortunate outcome of anxiety. 
Jones (1968) states two equations that are use¬ 
ful in conceptualizing laboratory training and 
in understanding human processes that are also 
Involved in the school. He postulates that 
learning starts with imagination and the out¬ 
come (whether creative learning or anxiety) of 
the process is determined by other factors, as 
indicated in Figure 9. 

Laboratory learning and school instruction 
need to provide for community—the community 


of feelings and ideas or dialogue among per¬ 
sons. Mastery of the situation In which the 
person finds himself as well as self-control 
are also Important condition®. When commun¬ 
ity degenerates into a condition of human 
aloneness and mastery gives way to a sense 
of helplessness, the equation does not yield ^ 
creative learning. Instead it produces anxiety 
which may be thought of as being In the pro¬ 
fessional domain of Psychotherapy and irrele¬ 
vant to instruction in the school and human 
development laboratory training. The question 
isi How can educators be sensitive to alone¬ 
ness and helplessness in one another and in 
students and convert the negative conditions 
into community and mastery so that improved 
competence in interpersonal relations and 
problem-solving is acquired? Only teachers 
and administrators who are competent inter¬ 
personal ly and can activate problem-solving 
processes can answer this question. 

One other observation is useful. Jones' 
two propositions both are premised in imagina¬ 
tion. There is a feedback as represented by 
the dotted line from anxiety to imagination in 
the one and from creative learning to imagina¬ 
tion in the other. The constructive and humane 
characteristics of imagination will be rein¬ 
forced and enhanced by creative learning and 
the human organisation will be better for each 
lnatanoe in creative learning. The destructive 
and Inhumane qualities that may be present in 
imagination will be reinforced and intensified 
through feedbaok from anxiety and the human 
organisation will further deteriorate through a 
downward vicious circle. 
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Feedback 


Psychothera py 
Imagination + Aloneness + Helplessness * Anxiety 

x x 

Instruction- —^Imagination + Community + Mastery * Creative Learning 

Feedback 


Figure 9 

Jonea' Formula Regarding Anxiety and Creativity 


Data Feedback and Analysis 

Another form of cognitive Input In the lab¬ 
oratory was data feedback and analysis. A 
sample of data feedback provided by the PEC 
staff Is Included here. Some differences In 
the "climate" of the two high schools are sug¬ 
gested In terms of questionnaire responses by 
eleventh graders. 

1 • Almost half the boys at School A have 
been sent out of class by a teacher more 
than once, as against only 11 percent of 
those at School B. 

2. A much larger proportion of the boys 
at School A than at School B have skipped 
school with a gang of kids more than once. 


3. Boys as well as girls at School B are more 
likely to rank being "bright, well-informed, 
and Interesting" as very important for them¬ 
selves than boys and girls at School A. 

4. Girls at School B are more likely to place 
great importance on family background than 
those at School A. 

In sum, these few items suggest that the 
"student culture" at School B Is more favorable 
to learning and academic matters than the "stu¬ 
dent culture" at School A. What can we do about 
It? These climates tend to be self-perpetuating 
to some extent they are based on the neighbor¬ 
hoods from which the students come, to some 
extent new students aoqulre values from old 
students . What can the school staff do to 
change the climate In School A for the better? 
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Activities o( the Change*Agent Team and Colleagues 


Chern y A ge nt Team 
Training Sessions 

Each of the three Change-Agent Teams work¬ 
ing with the PEC Staff had a two-fold function 
which Included providing a climate for change 
within the school system, and determining, 
planning, and managing specific changes. 

After the formation of the teams, work began 
with a series of training sessions which all 
three teams attended jointly. The first of 
these meetings was held in Spring 1967. The 
major goal of this session, planned by the 
PEC Staff, was the improvement of the func¬ 
tioning of Change-Agent Teams through Human 
Relations Training. Participants came to the 
session prepared for a typical in-service or 
conference experience and expected lectures 
concerning team functioning and opportunities 
to meet and work on their problems. When this 
did not occur many participants became con¬ 
fused and uncomfortable. A member of one of 
the Change-Agent Teams evaluated the ses¬ 
sion as follows: "After the initial shock of 
being exposed to this type of training, Z feel 
much can be accomplished." Another statedt 
"If Z had this to do over, Z would have stayed 
home." While a third participant responded: 

"It was a new experience for me to explore 
this tech/tlr-ae. I was amazed at the evolving 
structure of the various groups, and the pat¬ 
terns that I observed and even the evident 
change in some of the personalities. I be¬ 
lieve that I have profited from this experience 
and trust that I will be able to carry over what 
I have learned into all my future meetings." 
Even 2 years later when members of Change- 
Agent Teams were planning Human Relations 
Laboratories for others they sometimes referred 
to the confusion and distrust that was felt 
when they first participated in these sessions. 

Most of the initial Human Relations Labora¬ 
tories in which members of the Change-Agent 
Teams participated combined process and task 


orientations, although one or the other usually 
predominated. For example, one of the initial 
sessions began with members of all three sys¬ 
tem teams meeting as D Groups. These are 
unstructured groups in which members are 
free to discuss any subject they choose. 

They usually work on interpersonal problems 
and give feedback to each other concerning 
reactions. Following this, members of the 
separate teams met together in a new D Group 
situation across system teams. After some 
time they stopped to analyze what they had 
learned about each other and how it affected 
their work as a team. Later in the day each 
team worked together on a task while the other 
teams watched to see how the group functioned 
and made suggestions as to how the team 
could work together more effectively. Finally 
there was a time when each team worked on 
their problem only, using a force field analy¬ 
sis, a problem-solving technique wherein 
forces, both positive and negative, affecting 
the task are diagrammed and weighted. In 
this Laboratory Training Session both the 
problem (the way the team worked together) 
and the task (the problem they worked on) 
were attended to. 

The training design for one of these labora¬ 
tories is included. 


Change-Agent Teams 

Participants were members of Change-Agent 
Teams from Systems A, B, and C. 


Goals 

1 • Each member will identify self-learning 
goals in relation to improving team func¬ 
tioning. 

2, Each team will evaluate itself in rela¬ 
tion to group maturity orlterla, 








3. Each group will outline concrete 
action-steps for problem-solving. 

4. Each team will consider data feed¬ 
back in relation to its problem-solving 
efforts. 


Training Design 


Morning 

Afternoon 

Evening 

1. Identifica¬ 
tion of self- 
learning goals 

4. Group 
Maturity 

Assessment 

Diagnosis 
and discus¬ 
sion of 
Group 
Maturity 
Assessment 

2. Triad Dis¬ 
cussion 

Theory ses¬ 
sion on Per¬ 
sonal Styles 
and Group 
Process 


• 

3. Personal 
Styles and 

Group Process 
Triad and 
Change- 
Agent Team 
Discussions 

. ^ 


Morning 

Afternoon 


5. Resource 
Utilization 

Data Feed¬ 
back (by 

PEC Staff) 


6. Change- 
Agent Team 
Planning 

Analysis of 
Data 

Postmeeting 

Reactions 



Activities 

IDENTIFICATION OF SELF-LEARNING GOALS. 
Each member of the group was asked to com¬ 
plete the following! 

1. Describe the changes you would like 
to create or the behavior you would like 
to experiment with. 

2. Describe two members of your Change- 
Agent Team who oome the closest to each 


change which you would like to create 
or behavior you would like to experi¬ 
ment with. 

TRIAD DISCUSSION. Using the self-learning 
goals developed by participants as a basis for 
discussion, each member of the triad performed 
on a rotation basis in three roles: (1) consul- 
tantee, (2) consultant, and (3) observer and 
analyzer—stimulator of process. 

PERSONAL STYLES AND GROUP PROCESS EX¬ 
ERCISE. Each Individual determined his per¬ 
sonality type: tough battler, friendly helper, 
or objective thinker. Triad discussions and 
Change-Agent Team discussions concerning 
the individual's perception of himself and his 
relation to the three personality types, and 
the triad members or group's perception of the 
individual followed. 

GROUP MATURITY ASSESSMENT. Each Change- 
Agent Team was assigned one of three topics 
for discussion which Included innovations, 
educational goals, and local problems • A 
rating form was filled out by two teams who 
observed the third team. The observed team 
did a final self-rating after the observation. 
Several questions included on the Rating Scale 
are listed below. 

1. Do most people in the group feel free 
to participate in the discussion? 

2. Does the group find and use its 
"experts"? 

3. Do group members seem to work well 
together? 

4. Does the group seem to care about 
the personal feelings of its separate 
members ? 

5. Do group members listen to what 
other members say? 


RESOURCE UTILIZATION EXERCISE. The NASA 
exercise was used to point out the need for 
utilising all available resources in the de¬ 
cision-making process. 

CHANGE-AGENT TEAM PLANNING. Criteria 
established by the PEC Staff for Change-Agent 
Team planning includedi 

1, Evaluate your team's progress* 

2. Outline concrete action steps. 


6. Does the group sense the needs and 
styles of the members? 
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3, Place action steps In sequence. 

4, Plan a timetable for the completion 
of each step. 

Goals of additional laboratory training ses¬ 
sions planned for Change-Agent Team members 
Included: Relating sensitivity training to the 
functioning of Change-Agent Teams as back 
home groups, learning and utilising problem¬ 
solving techniques, and providing additional 
Information regarding system problems through 
the use of data feedback. By the fourth ses¬ 
sion In which Change-Agent Teams participated, 
members had accepted and become enthusiastic 
about the laboratories and the results of train¬ 
ing. 

During this period Change-Agent Teams 
were asked to decide on an Innovation which 
they would Introduce Into their respective 
school systems. The PEC Staff provided cri¬ 
teria for choosing an Innovation as follows: 

1. Has your Change-Agent Team devel¬ 
oped an operational definition of an inno¬ 
vation or change? 

2. Has your Change-Agent Team devel¬ 
oped a priority of changes or Innovations 
which you feel are relevant and desirable 
locally? 

3. Which of the Innovation-Changes can 
be processed through your Change-Agent 
Team? 

4. What levels of declslon-maklng will 
need to be utilized In processing the 
Innovation-Change: teachers, adminis¬ 
trators, school board members, or the 
electorate? 

5. What limiting variables need to be 
considered before the final selection of 
the Innovation-Change? Variables In 
this category might include.some of the 
following: 

a. Time necessary to establish the 
Innovation-Change * 

b. Human rasourcar time end energy 
needed. 

c. Projected cost of the Innovation- 

Change. 

d. System "ollmate" for change. 

e. Complexity of the Innovation- 
Change. 

f. Degree to which system must 
adjust its existing pattarns, 
norms i ato. 


Using these criteria, System A chose to 
work on the introduction of Independent Study, 
System B selected Modular Scheduling and 
Independent Study, and System C began the 
formulation of a Philosophy of Education for 
the system. 

The Change-Agent Teams also met regu¬ 
larly and Independent of PEC In their respec¬ 
tive school systems. Each of their meetings 
was tape-recorded and the tapes were ana¬ 
lyzed by members of the PEC Staff. Through 
this analysis It was possible to see effects 
of Human Relations Laboratory Training and 
to note the progress of each group. Although 
each Change-Agent Team was given Identical 
Laboratory experiences, participated In ses¬ 
sions Involving Human Relations and Problem- 
Solving areas, and was given th*:* same cri¬ 
teria for selecting an Innovation or change to 
be Introduced In their respective systems. It 
can be seen that each team had diverse char¬ 
acteristics, goals, and problems. 


System A 

System A, the largest of the three systems 
studied, employs approximately 500 profes¬ 
sional workers and has two high schools. The 
system, like the city in which It Is located, 

Is generally considered conservative and some¬ 
what slow to change, but has the reputation 
of being a solid system. In general, while 
innovations are Introduced, they tend to be 
carried on In a few schools as pilot projects 
and their spread Is slow. In the study Involv¬ 
ing eight school systems done In 1967, School 
System A ranked sixth In Innovativeness 
(Hllflker, 1969). The city itself, which is a 
small manufacturing community, la growing 
but Is doing so at a slower rate than many 
other cities In the state. Some of Its major 
Industries are spreading elsewhere. In the 
Immediate perspective, stability Is perhaps 
the word that describes both the city and the 
system best. 

The Change-Agent Team In System A began 
with six members selected by the Superinten¬ 
dent. The group Included a school board mem¬ 
ber, an Assistant Superintendent, a school 
psychologist, two principals, and a junior 
high sohool ttacher. During the first year of 
the project the members of the team felt that 
more teacher representation was desirable and 
lnoludad an eltmantary teachar and a senior 
high sohool ttaoher on the team. This group 
ohose the Introduction of Independent Study 
as Its goal. This projtct, aimed at assisting 
teachers to provide opportunities for students 
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to prograas at thalr own ratal and to adapt 
Instruction to Individual dlffartnots, was 
bagun at tha alamantary laval, Approxlmataly 
twanty taachars and administrators from thraa 
of tha systam's alamantary schools wara ini¬ 
tial participants . Thay attandad two sasslons 
plannad by tha PEC Staff and tha Change- 
Agant Taam Involving lntarparsonal rotations, 
communication, problam solving, and an intro¬ 
duction to Indapandant Study. The format used 
for tha Problem Solving Session Is Included. 

Problem-Solving Session 

Participants were 20 elementary teachers. 

2 elementary principals, and the Change- 
Agent Team. 


Activities 

GROUP EXPECTATIONS. Feelings ebout the 
session were discussed by participants. Eac 
mambar of the group wrote down one word de¬ 
scribing his expectations for tha session. 
These were referred to end analyzed by par¬ 
ticipants. 

PROBLEM-SOLVING SESSION. Human Develo 
ment Laboratory Training provided by the PEC 
Staff was concerned with two types of activi¬ 
ties: process (human relations training) and 
task doing (planning for the introduction of 
changes within the school system). A prob¬ 
lem-solving session combined both process 
and task doing activities (see Figure 10). 


Goals 

1. To identify and practice steps in 
problem-solving. 

2. To plan future action through problem¬ 
solving. 

3. To make plans to implement inde¬ 
pendent study procedures. 


Training Design 


Problem-Solving Session 
(Interpersonal Emphasis) 


Sensitivity 

Training 

-P 

Non-Tasks^ Tasks 

Curriculum 

Meetings 

■P 

(process) 



Problem-Solving Session 
(Task-Doing Emphasis) 


Figure 10 

Integration of Process and Task 


Morning Afternoon Evening 


1. Group Ex¬ 
pectations 

2. Problem- 
Solving Ses¬ 
sion Described 

3. Non-Verbal 
Sequence 

4. Triad Discus¬ 
sion Role Playing 

Independent 
Study—defined 

5. Individual 
Analysis of 
ProbUma 

(Organisational 
and Parsonal- 
Profasaional) 
Triad* 


Independent 
Study Prob¬ 
lem Analysis 
(Building 
Groups) 

Large Group 
Discussion 
of Force Field 
Analyses 

7. Open- 
Ended 
Sentenoes 


Re-examina¬ 
tion of Force 
Field Analy¬ 
sis 

Plan Change 
and Action 
Strategies 

Discussion 
of Action 
Strategies 

Evaluation 
of the Sts- 
slon 


6. Da script ion of 
Fore# Field Analysis 


NON-VERBAL SEQUENCE. This was used as 
an opening exercise. Participants expressed 
feelings without verbalization and later dis¬ 
cussed these feelings with others. This se¬ 
quence included: walking without greeting 
others, greeting others non-verbally without 
physical contact, greeting others with physi¬ 
cal contact, choosing a partner, communicat¬ 
ing with the partner without words, and a sub’ 
sequent discussion of the exercise, 

TRIAD DISCUSSION—ROLE PLAYING. One 
person for ind a pendent study, one against it, 
and one with neutral feelings formed tried 
dlaousslon groups. Members took opposite 
roles in oonvinclng members of the tried about 
Independent study. The neutral member acted 
as an observer end clarified topics which wen 
discussed, 

INDIVIDUAL ANALYSIS OF PROBLEMS. Each 
participant spent some time listing problems 
which would be enoountered in the school 
system when introducing independent study 
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procedures and than listed individual problems 
which would ba mat whan implementing this 
innovation. A subsequent disouislon of thaaa 
problama waa hald in triad groups, 

FORCE FIELD ANALYSIS. Thia prooadura ra- 
quiraa tha idantification of poaitiva and negt- 
tiva forcaa which tand to puah toward or againat 
a particular goal [in thia situation, indapandant 
study], diagnoaing tha problem aituation, con- 
sldaring action altamativaa, trying out tha 
action plan, and finally diffusing and adapting 
tha plan. One forca field analysis developed 
at tha session is included hare, 

INDEPENDENT STUDY, Work by individual 
students in which they define their own learn¬ 
ing goals on the basis of felt needs and study 
in areas with teacher guidance, much of which 
would be in a consultative capacity. 


This group and tha Change-Agent Team con¬ 
tinued to participate in planning and evaluating 
meetings in an attempt to develop tha use of 
more Independent Study procedures within tha 
school system. 

Administrators and Guidance Personnel of 
this system ware also involved in a series of 
Human Development Laboratories planned by 
the Change-Agent Team and the PEC Staff, 
These sessions were aimed primarily at im¬ 
proving communications and problem-solving 
skills and in developing a commitment to de¬ 
sirable change among participants. 

During one of the administrative sessions 
a problem concerning curriculum development 
was identified and a force field analysis de¬ 
veloped, It is Included here. 

PROBLEM. How can we best organize to meet 
the needs of the curriculum? 


Negative Forces 


1. Rigidity of the 
"System" 


Positive Forces 


1. Change-Agent 
Team 


2, Lack of knowledge 
concerning Inde¬ 
pendent Study pro¬ 
cedures 

3. Teacher resistance 
to change 

4. Parental resistance 
to change 

5, Student resistance 
to change 

6, Lack of equipment 
and supplies 

7. Lack of teacher 
time 


2. Possibility of in- 
service training 

_ and visits to see 
models of inde¬ 
pendent study 

3. Administrative 
and teacher 
enthusiasm 

4. Parent involve¬ 
ment programs 

5. Student enthusi¬ 
asm 

6. Possibility of 
more teacher 
sharing and bet¬ 
ter use of library 
facilities 


OPEN-ENDED SENTENCES. Each participant 
completed the following sentencesi 

1 feel a sense of helplessness when 


A child in my class feels powerless 
when ■ 

Members of the group then found a part¬ 
ner whom they felt would have different 
answers than they and discussed the sen¬ 
tences. 


1. Possibility of employing a Director of 
Elementary Education and a Director of 
Secondary Education, This would provide: 

a. Greater involvement of teachers with 
additional personnel. 

b. More positive forces (continued co¬ 
ordination and flexibility of classroom 
instruction). 

c. Coordination of elementary, junior, 
and senior high school programs. 

d. Teacher in-service training strength¬ 
ened, 

1, released time 

2, para-professionals 

3, resource persons and consultants 

4, clarification of total program 


Negative Forces 

1, Lack of instructional personnel 

2, Special area supervisors may get too 
involved in their own areas 

3, Lack of overal understanding of the total 
program 

Participants (oantral office staff, principals, 
teaohtre, and CAT) at tha sassion discussed this 
problem end the force field analysis. It was de¬ 
cided to ssk tha school board to creata tha two 
new positions. This wss donet job descriptions 
were written end the centrel offloe staff in School 
System A now includes e Director of Elementary 
Eduetlon end a Dlractor of Secondary Education, 
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In addition, approximately 40 participants 
including the entire Guidance Staff, several - 
teachers and administrators, and the Change 
Agent Team attended the two Human Relations 
Laboratories planned for Guidance Personnel 
in the school system. 

Since the beginning of the Planned Change 
Project 69 people have received a total of 3536 
training hours in System A (see figure 11). A 
2-day planning session was held by the Change 
Agent Team at the end of the school year to 
determine goals for 1969*70 which included 
planning for Human Development Laboratory 
Training for additional 70 teachers interested 
in Independent Study and developing a budget 
to be incorporated in the budget of the school 
system. 

During this time the Change-Agent Team in 
System A evaluated the Planned Change Project 
in this manner: 

"In accord with the objectives of the project 
our Change-Agent Team has undergone a series 
of training sessions in Human Relations and 
Problem Solving areas, has determined educa¬ 
tional needs wHhin the school system, and has 
begun to introduce a particular innovation- 
independent Study—into the sclools. This 
has been done by determining where and with 
whom the innovation should be introduced and 
by re-educating personnel of the system 
through sensitivity training, in-service ses¬ 
sions, observations, end planned meetings. 

"Of particular value to the Change-Agent 
Team during the three years of Involvement In 
the project has been: (1) consultant services 
of members of the PEC staff; (2) the makeup, 
continuing membership, stability and increased 
maturity of the Change-Agent Team which has 
made this group more effective; (3) Human De¬ 
velopment Laboratory Training which has pro¬ 
moted positive change in attitudes on the part 
of educators involved; end (4) enthusiasm and 
interest shown by members of elementary 
schools involved in the Independent Study 
projects. 

"Negative aspects of the project as seen 
by the Change-Agent Team include: (1) limited 
use of feedback from data collections; (2) lack 
of time had by members of the Change-Agent 
Team (a great deal of time and planning Is 
needed to affect worthwhile changes)} (3) re¬ 
sistance to change by some professional edu¬ 
cators . 

"The Change-Agent Team believes that 
Human Development Laboratory Training has 
resulted in an increasing sense of trust and 
respect within the school system and that ad¬ 
ditional sessions should be conducted under 
the direction of trained leaders# It also feels 
that this project should be continued and the 


members of the PEC Staff should be maintained 
as consultants. The focus must now be on our 
school system, however, and the Change- 
Agent Team must make decisions and move out 
on its own." 

The makeup, continuing membership, and 
training of the Change-Agent Team in this 
school system proved advantageous to the 
project as did the obvious support of the 
Superintendent of Schools, the approval of 
the Board of Education, the guidance of the 
PEC Staff and the enthusiasm and support of 
those who participated In Human Development 
Laboratories. Size of the school system and 
the lack of time to plan and Implement change 
seemed to be the major obstacles to the attain¬ 
ment of the specified goals of this team. 


System A 

1967 

Change-Agent Team established 
—six members 

March Data Collection—PEC Staff 

April Human Development Laboratory—CAT 

Sept. Change-Agent Team expanded—seven 
members 

Human Development Laboratory—CAT 

Oct. Human Development Laboratory—CAT 
Decision to focus on the Introduction 
of Independent Study as a goal for CAT 

Nov. Human Development Laboratory—CAT 

Dec. Questionnaire sent to professional 

staff by CAT to determine feelings con¬ 
cerning Independent Study 

1966 

Jan. Change-Agent Team expanded—eight 
members 

Feb. Planning session with teachers and PEC 
Staff to develop objectives for Human 
Development Laboratory to be held in 
March 

March Human Development Laboratory— 

Teachers and administrators from three 
elementary schools Interested in Inde¬ 
pendent Study, CAT 

April Human Development Laboratory—Par¬ 
ticipants of March session 

May Visits to view models of Independent 

Study In other school systems teaphers, 
administrators, CAT 
Training session—CAT 
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Number of People 


SYSTEM A SESSIONS 



*Trainlng hours ■ 16 hours per person per session Total Training Hours ■ 3636 

**Flve day session (46 hours) Total Number of People Trained ■ 66 


Figure 11 

Man Training Hours 
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Number of Training Hours 










Number of Training Hours* 



l 


6 

9 



Aug. Human Development Laboratory— 
Teachers and one CAT member 

Sept* CAT presentation to professional staff 
at pre-session 

Oct* Human Development Laboratory—Ad¬ 
ministrators* teachers* CAT 

Nov. Human Development Laboratory—Ad¬ 
ministrators* teachers* CAT 

1969 

Jan, Human Development Laboratory—Ad¬ 
ministrators, teachers, CAT 

March Teachers from three pilot schools 

project plans for Independent Study 
projects, for 1969-70 school year 

Second data collection—PEC Staff and 
CAT 

Human Development Laboratory—Guid¬ 
ance counselors* teachers* adminis¬ 
trators, CAT 

May Human Development Laboratory—Guid¬ 
ance counselors, teachers* adminis¬ 
trators* CAT 

June Two-day session held by CAT to de¬ 
termine goals for 1969-70 school year 
(Including planning for Human Devel¬ 
opment Laboratory training for an addi¬ 
tional 70 teachers interested In Inde¬ 
pendent Study and developing a budget 
for the CAT) 


System B 

System B is also located in a manufacturing 
center* The Community has a population of 
over 10*000 and Is growing rapidly. This 
growth puts pressure for expansion on the 
school system and gives it the opportunity to 
be Innovative as it constructs new schools to 
meet the increased demands. There are ap¬ 
proximately 200 professional employes in the 
school district* In 1967 it was rated as the 
most Innovative system of the eight in the 
sample) hundreds of teachers and school ad¬ 
ministrators visit It every year to observe its 
innovative procedures* Partly because of 
rapid changes in the community, this school 
system underwent several great changes dur¬ 
ing the time it was involved in the study* 
These Included a change in the superinten¬ 
dency and subsequent resignation of two 
school board members, the passing of a twice- 
defeated school bond issue, and the planning 
of a new high school* 
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The Change-Agent Team in System B con¬ 
sisted initially of thirteen members, includlr 
the Director of Instruction, nine members of 
\he High School faculty* three members of th 
Junior High School faculty and an Elementary 
School principal. After approximately eight 
months of work, the new Superintendent felt 
that a Change-Agent Team should be elected 
and asked that the initial group be disbanded 
and that new members be voted for. The elec 
tion was held and all members of the original 
Change-Agent Team were re-elected by their 
colleagues with the exception of one faculty 
member. This was the first re-organization ol 
the team. The second change in the group's 
structure came several months later when the 
Superintendent again decided to re-organize 
the team* There were fourteen members of this 
new group, one from each of the departments ii 
the high school and the Director of Instruction 
The new Change-Agent Team included only 
three of the original team members. 

The Change-Agent Team in System B went 
through two periods of training and identifying 
needs in the school system. The initial team 
had focused on modular scheduling and inde¬ 
pendent study as the innovations which they 
felt should be introduced into their schools. 
After the team's re-organization the bond issue 
in the system passed. This gave the new 
Change-Agent Team a goal: that of helping to 
train other teachers to accept and practice in¬ 
novations in the high school which was to be 
built. 

In order to do this the Change-Agent Team 
decided to have a Human Relations Laboratory 
which would include all 100 members of the 
high school faculty. The team and the PEC 
Staff spent a day and a half In preparation for 
the Laboratory. Goals for their planning meet¬ 
ing Included: (1) To prepare a diagnosis of the 
faculty meeting, (2) to consider operational 
plans for that day* (3) to develop training ex¬ 
ercises and instruments to be used in faculty 
and departmental meetings. 

The Change-Agent Team identified goals and 
problems* and listed and assigned priorities to 
these goals and problems. The group also de¬ 
veloped a force field analysis of the task of 
involving the entire staff of the high school In 
a Human Development Laboratory. The team 
decided to function as co-trainers with the PEC 
Staff and assisted in the planning and preparing 
of the training design. 

The format of the training design Is Included 

Decision-Making Session 

Participants were 100 members of the high 
school faculty. The Change-Agent Team 





assisted the PEC Staff and acted as co¬ 
trainers . 


1. To further develop communication 
and decision-making skills. 

2. To compile recommendations for 
means of involving the faculty in the 
study of innovations. 

3. To acquaint faculty members with 
the type of participation techniques 
the Change-Agent Team has been de¬ 
veloping. 

Training Design 


Morning 

Afternoon 

Group Expectations 

3. Two Way—One 

1. Open-Ended Sen¬ 
tences 

Way Communica¬ 
tion Exercise 

Triad, Cluster, 

Discussion of 

and Large Group 
Discussions 

listening exer¬ 
cise 

Innovations 

2. Locus of Decision- 

Ways to in¬ 

Making Exercise 

volve faculty 

Cluster discus¬ 

in the study of 

sions of improve¬ 

innovations 

ment of decision^ 

4. Participation- 
Observation- Par¬ 
ticipation Exercise 

making processes 


Activities 

OPEN-ENDED SENTENCES. Each participant 
completed the following sentences: 


people) to further analyze the completed sen¬ 
tences . 

LOCUS OF DECISION-MAXING EXERCISE. Each 
participant was asked to complete an instru¬ 
ment which listed approximately 20 items 
which are of concern in school systems and 
to decide: (1) Where decisions concerning 
these items were then made; (2) where these 
decisions should be made. Possible decision¬ 
makers included school board, central office 
administration, principals, teachers, and stu¬ 
dents . The instrument was constructed in the 
following manner: 


Decision 

Items 


Present 
Locus of 
Decision- 
Making 

B O P T S 
B O P T S 


Desired 
Locus of 
Decision- 
Making 

B O P T S 
B O P T S 


Several of the Decision Items are included here: 

1. The decision on how the school cal¬ 
endar (number of days taught and when) 
will be determined, assuming that state 
legal requirements are met. 

2. The decision on which instructional 
aids will be available for teachers* use, 

3. The decision on the selection of 
textbooks. 

4. The decision concerning parent- 
teacher conferences • 

5. The decision on the hiring of teachers. 

6. The decision on pupil discipline out¬ 
side of the classroom. 


I think the biggest communication prob¬ 
lem in this school system is _ 


7. The decision concerning the use of 
pupil achievement tests and scores on 
the building level. 


I think that this communication problem 
exists because_ 


I think we can solve this problem by_ 


After individuals had completed the sen¬ 
tences, the large group was divided into triads 
for discussion of individual responses and sub¬ 
sequently met in clusters (groups of nine or ten 


When participating In the Locus of Decision- 
Making Exercise, teachers and principals felt 
that the central office and the Board of Educa¬ 
tion made the most decisions, but deemed it 
desirable that they be more involved in the 
making of decisions • 

A summary of answers given to the Decision- 
Making Instrument is included here. 

Participants believe the following to be the 
actual place of decision-making (where deci¬ 
sions are made now): 
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Students — 5 
Teachers — 112 
Principals — 477 
Central Office - 503 
School Board — 154 


Desirable places of decision-making (where 
decisions should be made) according to partici¬ 
pants Include: 



i * 

\ ♦ 


X 

* \ 



Students — 13 
Teachers — 676 
Principals — 459 
Central Office — 119 
School Board — 53 

A discussion of the decision-making pro¬ 
cess and the perceived and desired loci of 
decision making was had in clusters and then 
with members of the entire group after the 
completion of the exercise. 

TWO WAY—ONE WAY COMMUNICATION EX¬ 
ERCISE. Participants were divided Into three 
groups. Each group was asked to follow di¬ 
rections and draw a diagram consisting of rec¬ 
tangles placed In various positions. The first 
group was given printed directions, the second 
was given directions orally by someone who 
could not respond to questions, and the third 
was given oral directions by a person who 
could answer any questions which were asked 
of him by those completing the diagram. A 
discussion of the exercise and the merits of 
two-way communications followed. 

PARTICIPATION-OBSERVATION-PARTICIPATION 
DCERCISE. Members of the Change-Agent Team 
and the Superintendent of Schools met in an 
inner circle with one empty chair to discuss 
recommendations concerning decision-making 
which were formulated by clusters. The re¬ 
mainder of the faculty was seated In a larger 
outer circle. They observed the group's pro¬ 
cess and could participate in the discussion 
if they desired by going to the Inner circle and 
being seated in the additional chair (see Fig¬ 
ure 12). 

Several recommendations for Decision- 
Making compiled during this session are In¬ 
cluded below: 

1 • We believe that factors affecting 
teachers should be a cooperative de¬ 
cision. 

2. We are agreed that a definite prob¬ 
lem exists regarding communication be¬ 
tween staff and administration, and that 
change must take place concerning com- 


* CAT Member 

★ Superintendent 
O Empty Chair 

-Faculty Members who could 

participate by going to the 
empty chair 

Figure 1 2 

Final Session of a Day of Problem-Solving 


communication among parties • In any 
instance of contention with faculty de¬ 
cision, the school board or other mem¬ 
bers of this community may call a pub¬ 
lic meeting to discuss the action of the 
faculty and overrule it. 

3. We feel that a well-defined com¬ 
munications system that allows for a 
free flow of ideas among all parties 
should be structured so that decisions 
are reached with mutual trust and con¬ 
fidence. 

One member of the Change-Agent Team 
evaluated the high school Human Development 
Laboratory in this manner: "People told me 
this was the best ln-servlce we've ever had. 
They expressed very positive personal feel¬ 
ings. My own were a little less positive." 
Another stated: "People see us trying to make 
progress and feel better about CAT." A third 
stated: "Frustration was high after the meet¬ 
ing. People felt they were cut off too soon. 
Some self-condemnation: people felt they had 
been hypocritical." While still another eval¬ 
uated the session In this manner: "What are 
the next steps ? The staff Is ready for more 
Involvement." 

In general members of the System B Change- 
Agent Team were committed to the project. Dur¬ 
ing the two years approximately 125 professional 
members of the school system received 2,408 
hours of laboratory training (see Figure 13). 
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Change Agent Team 


*IN ADDITIONS 100 member* of the high 
school staff attended a one day session 
—an additional 600 training hours . 

♦♦Training hours - 16 hours per person per 
session 

♦♦♦Five day session (48 hours) 


Total Training Hours = 2408 

Total Number of People_ 

Trained * 25 

(Approximately 10% of the 
professional staff) 


Figure 13 

Man Hours of Training 


The initial team had been trained and was 
ready to begin Incorporating the Innovation 
which they had chosen. Because the group 
was recognized, training of the new team, 
identification of needs and problems, and the 
selection of an Innovation to Introduce Into 
the school system had to be done a second 
time. Human Development Laboratory train¬ 
ing, commitment of members of the Change- 
Agent Team to the project, and the support of 
the PEC Staff seemed to be factors which con¬ 
tributed to the success of the group. Lack of 
Change-Agent Team stability, uncertainty 
about the future of the team, reorganization 
of the group, the team's need for retraining, 
and the lack of obvious support from the Super¬ 


intendent of Schools were major obstacles en¬ 
countered by this team in the attainment of its 
goals. The Change-Agent Team in System B 
decided to continue to meet during the follow¬ 
ing school year. 

System B 

1967 

Change-Agent Team established 

March Data Collection—PEC Staff 

April Human Development Laboratory—CAT 

Second defeat of School Bond Issue— 
High School 


Resignation of Superintendent and 
several School Board members 

New Superintendent 

Sept. Human Relations Laboratory—CAT 

Oct. Superintendent disbands CAT and 
asks for election of new CAT—all 
re-elected but one member 

Human Development Laboratory—CAT 
Decision to focus on modular 
scheduling and independent 
study as a goal for CAT 

Nov. Human Development Laboratory—CAT 

Dec. Superintendent disbands CAT by chang¬ 
ing the structure (one teacher from each 
department in the high school—14 mem¬ 
bers . Only three of the original team 
remain.) 

1968 

Jan. New team begins work—identifying 
problems, etc. 

March Bond issue passes 

Human Development Laboratory—CAT 
CAT decides to help train to 
Introduce innovations in new 
high school building 

Human Development Laboratory—CAT 

Human Development Laboratory—CAT 

May Training Session—CAT 

Aug. Human Development Laboratory—five 
CAT members and Superintendent 

Sept. Meeting—CAT and PEC Staff 

PEC Staff member addresses the Board 
of Education and describes planned 
change project 

Dec. Human Development Laboratory—CAT 

1969 

Jan. Training Session—CAT 

CAT and PEC Staff plan laboratory 
training for secondary school staff 

Human Development Laboratory—Entire 
secondary school staff (100 members) 

—PEC Staff and CAT, trainers 

March Second Data Collection—PEC Staff 
and CAT 

June CAT plans to continue 
Superintendent resigns 
New Superintendent 


Syit.m C 

System C was the smallest in the study. 

It serves two villages and consists of two 
elementary schools, one in each village and 
a high school. Approximately 80 professional 
workers are employed by the district. System 
C is a new school district and is also highly 
innovative; it ranked third in innovativeness 
among the eight systems studied in 1967. It 
is somewhat restricted! however, by being 
located in a rather conservative area; a sur¬ 
vey of parents in 1969 showed that 46% felt 
that "too many" new ideas were being tried in 
their schools. Another problem in this dis¬ 
trict is a high turnover of staff, due in part to 
the hiring of young teachers who are spouses 
of students at the University of Wisconsin. 

The initial Change-Agent Team in System 
C was made up of five administrators. During 
Summer 1967 the district acquired a new Super¬ 
intendent. He became a member of the Change- 
Agent Team and the group was later expanded 
to include four teachers bringing the total mem¬ 
bership to nine. A unique situation occurred 
in this system. A member of the PEC Staff was 
a resident of the district, a member of the 
school board, and had been instrumental in 
unifying the district and planning for the new 
high school. This may have influenced the 
involvement in and continuation of the Planned 
Change Project in this school system. 

Because many of the original members of 
the Change-Agent Team left the district after 
the first year of the project, the group was re¬ 
organized during 1968. The structure of the 
team was changed at this time. Three com¬ 
mittees, one in each school, plus a coordinat¬ 
ing committee of three principals were formed. 
The Superintendent was no longer a member of 
the Change-Agent Team after its restructuring. 

The goal of the initial members of the Change 
Agent Team was to write a Philosophy of Educa¬ 
tion for the school district. This was a very 
appropriate project. Because of the high turn¬ 
over in the district, a written philosophy was 
valuable for new teachers and gave the new 
Superintendent a chance to shape and influ¬ 
ence policy in his school system. 

This philosophy, however, may have 
caused problems in the district. It was writ¬ 
ten by members of the Change-Agent Team who, 
at this time, were the younger, more innova¬ 
tive, teachers that would, for the most part, 
remain in the system only a year or two. Since 
older teachers who lived in the district and had 
taught in the schools for many years were not 
Involved, feelings of resentment and a division 
between the two groups seemed to develop at 
this time. 
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After this project was completed! the 
Change-Agent Team focused on the imple¬ 
mentation of non-graded elementary schools. 
With the reorganisation of the team, improve¬ 
ment of the format of high school class'* and 
the introduction of unitized elementary bjhools 
became major goals of the group. 


During the two years of the Planned Change 
Project, approximately 65% of the professional 
staff in School System C spent a total of 
1,440^hours in Human Development Laboratory 
training sessions (see Figure 14). 


SYSTEM C SESSIONS 
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•Training hour. • 16 hour* par parson 

par assalon 

••Ftva day ••••ion (48 hour*) 


Total Training Houra ■ 1440 
Total Number of Paopla Tralnod ■ 53 
(Approximately 65% of profaaaional staff) 


Figura 14 

Man Houra of Training 
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The Initial group, from within the school 
system, chosan by tha Change-Agent Team to 
partlclpata in tha Laboratory training was com- 
posed of tha English team from tha high school 
and their principal (seven members) and tha 
upper primary teachers from Elementary School 
A (six members). The elementary school was 
to be initiating team teaching and ungraded 
classes In the Fall and members attending the 
session from this school would be working as 
a team at that time. It was hoped that this 
session might bring the groups Into dialogue 
and that the elementary school faculty would 
be helped to successfully Implement their In¬ 
novative procedures. 

Originally the training design called for 
T-Groups combining members of both faculties. 
The format was changed, however, when it 
became apparent that the English team had 
personal and philosophical differences which 
needed to be explored. Because of this, the 
English team worked alone while the elemen¬ 
tary faculty met separately to discuss prob¬ 
lems and procedures in preparing for the com¬ 
ing Innovations. 

The English team had varying reactions to 
the training. Two members left the session 
before the end and did not return. Others felt 
that the session had been very helpful. Some 
members were simply confused by what had 
taken place. All seemed to agree that prob¬ 
lems that had been burled before were out in 
the open. By the end of the semester, how¬ 
ever, the English team disbanded. This was 
blamed, by some, on the Laboratory training. 

What actually happened with this group is 
a matter for oonjecture. They had problems 
when they arrived. Whether these problems 
oould have been solved by more training or 
whether the training aggravated them Is Im¬ 
possible to determine. This Human Develop¬ 
ment Laboratory training session, however, 
had a deleterious effect on the succeeding 
labs since It frightened potential participants 
and caused the Superintendent to become un¬ 
sure of training sessions and their effect. 
Anxiety feelings at the beginning of further 
sessions In System C were always higher than 
in any other system after this Laboratory. 

In comparison, the elementary school faculty 
members attending this session had a very suc¬ 
cessful experience and asked to come back in 
a week or two and bring their principal, a mem¬ 
ber of the Change-Agent Team, so that they 
oould make more progress in preparing for 
changes. As a result, a second training ses¬ 
sion was held for members if this group. 

After the reorganization of the Change-Agent 
Team, a combined training session was planned 
and executed for members of the Teachers' In¬ 
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service Committee (a functioning committee 
in the school system) and the Change-Agent 
Team. This session considered further train* 
ing sessions for the rest of the faculty and 
particularly with the two committees and the 
School Board to better define the committees 1 
functions and tha Board's policy. 

Tha final laboratory training session held 
In School System C focused on problem solv¬ 
ing techniques and tha use of consultants for 
training in a specific area. Participants In¬ 
cluded the faculty at Elementary School B wh< 
requested the training before Initiating plans 
to become a unitized school. The format 
used for this session Is Included. 


Laboratory Training Session 

Participants were faculty members of an 
elementary school. 


Goals 

1. Examination of the unitized plan 
and development of faculty commit¬ 
ment to the plan. 

2. Examination of faculty competen¬ 
cies In the team work required to 
Implement the Unitized School. 

3. Development of communication 
skills of faculty and principal. 


Training Design 


Morning 

Aftamoon 

Evanlng 

1. Non-Varbal 

S.qu«nc« . 

5 • 

2. Group Ex¬ 
pectations 

Discussion 
of training 
objectives 

D-Groups 

Force Field 
Analysis 

6. Prepara¬ 
tion for Con* 
su Hants 

3. Open-Ended 
Sentences 



4. D-Group* 



Morning 

Consultant.—’>Unituad School 
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ActivitiM 

NON-VERBAL SEQUENCE. Pertlolpenta sx- 
presssd fesllnqs without varbellsetlon and 
later discussed these fooling* with othor*. 
This sequence includedi walking without 
greeting othoro, greeting other* non-verbelly, 
end working with en Invisible meglo bell. 
Membera of tho group then seleoted e partner 
end non-verbelly cooperated In drawing a plo- 
ture showing how pertlolpenta felt about being 
at the ooooton. 

GROUP DtPECTAIIONS. Feeling* about the 
•eaalon were dl*ou**ed by pertlolpenta end 
picture* drawn non-verbelly with a partner 
were referred to end analysed by partlclpanto. 

OPEN-ENDED SENTENCES. Each participant 
completed the following sentences! 

My greatest difficulty In working as a 
member of a unitized school will be 


As a member of the faculty I feel the 
support of my colleagues when_ 


A strength of the unitized school plan 

will be__. 

The group split into three eub-groupo and 
discussed the sentences and their answers. 

D-GROUPS. These sub-groups were unstruc¬ 
tured and members were free to discuss any 
subject including Interpersonal problems and 
give feedback to others concerning reactions 
and feelings. 

FORCE HELD ANALYSIS. This procedure re¬ 
quires the Identification of positive and nega¬ 
tive forces which tend to push toward or 
against a particular goal (In thla situation, the 
unitlsad school), diagnosing the problem situa¬ 
tion, considering action alternatives, trying 
out the action plan, and finally diffusing and 
adapting the plan. The force field analysis 
developed at this session Is Included here. 


Unltised School 


Negative Forces Positive foroes 


1. Classes too large 1. Desire to res oh 

child as an in- 

2. Children overdireeted dividual 


Unitized School (cont) 


Negative Forces 

Positive Forces 

3. Leek of time for 

2, Desire for greater 

materials 

achievement 

4 • Lack of community 

3. Desire to define 

understanding 

and differentiate 

S. Cognitive achiava- 

rotes 

msnt may not slg- 

4. Desire for sjor# 

nify improvamant 

student creativity 

6. Discipline problems 

5. Desire for stu¬ 

7. Teacher hesitation 

dents to assume 


more responsi¬ 


bility 


6. Desire to reach 


tha whola child 


7. Desira for tee char 


satisfaction 


PREPARATION FOR CONSULTANTS. In order 
to make effective use of consultants in the 
area of the unitized schools, questions were 
formulated to guide them In their discussion. 
They are included here. 

1. When developing a unitized school, 
how should leaders be chosen? 

2. How can leaders get the teem to 
work together? 

3. What things should the adminis¬ 
trator give attention to In order to 
make the plan work ? 

4. What were the most critical prob¬ 
lems which you faced ? 


Participants at this session were very sat¬ 
isfied with progress in eontsnt work: examin¬ 
ing plans for the unltised school, working with 
the consultants, developing tho force Bold 
analysis. Som# felt that, in addition So this, 
communications within the group itself had 
also Improved. 

A questionnaire wee tent to matcher* of the 
professional staff in System C. Members were 


5. What changes are you planning 
for September? 

6, What criteria have you used to 
evaluate the program end who has 
done the evaluating ? 
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asked to evaluate tho Change-Agent Toon ta 
tho school district. Several responses to tho 
question, *H©w is tho Chong s-A g en t Team 
different Cron othor school coau&tttees?* oro 
rooordod horo. 

'Tho Change-Agent Tooa dools with 
people working on various levels in 
tho ayatem. It Is wore of o planning 
end thinking ooaatttee.* 

'll works in s larger area dealing with 
tho whole sohool. Othor eteamees 
deal with a specific area.* 

'The Change-Agent Tooa soaks to la* 
prove tho whole school system.* 

Slso of tho school systea and tho tnneva- 
Ovanes s of Its faculty members were probably 
tho greatest assets to this Cha n ge - Age n t Tooa. 
System C had only SO professional employes. 
Tho Chengs-Age n t Tooa could, there f ore, 
make end see progress la e relatively short 
period of Mae. Due to normal teacher turn¬ 
over. ho w ever, the ooaposition end structure 
of the tooa wee changed almost entirely dur¬ 
ing the second year of the pro tact. This, and 
a seeming leek of commitment to tho concept 
of the Change- A ge n t Teem end the Human De¬ 
velopment Laboratory training by mm of the 
professional staff members wart probably tho 
major o bs tacle# to the suooets of tho tooa. 


Syst ea C 

1111 

Ch ang e -A g e nt Tooa oo tab! la hod— 

Mtfoti Pfit# Colltfftlofi ■■ ptC fuff 
April Human Devo l opms m lab o r a to r y—CAT 
Mm lustrlfltcadcal 

Sept. Rons D eve lop me nt l a b o rat o r y CAT 

Oct. Rumen D e v el opm e nt Leb c rntory CAT 
Otcliton to tefvi oo Purtlo puint 


of Philosophy of Education for the 
school system 

Nov. Human Development laboratory—CAT 

Dec. Philosophy of education completed 

nit 

Jan. CAT tocuaea on implementation of 
Non-Graded Elementary Schools 

Feb. Human Development laboratory— 
English taaa. Elementary School A 
faculty, three CAT members 

March Human Development Laboratory— 
Elementary School A faculty 

May Training Session—CAT 

June English teem disbanded 

Most of CAT members leave school 
system 

Aug. Human Development Laboratory- 
two teach art 

Sept. CAT end PEC Staff meet end decide to 
continue end reorganise 

Reorganisation included tho forma¬ 
tion of three change agent groups 
—one at each school end e control 
CAT to ooordineto the groups. The 
central committee was made up of 
the three principals. The Superin¬ 
tendent was no longer • member of 
a CAT.) 

CAT decides to work on improving 
format of high sohool cleases and 
unit lead el e me ntar y aehool 

CAT oollecta date on student-teachar. 
teacher-student feelings 

Utt 

)en. Human Development Labor a t o ry—five 

CAT m em be rs end In-smvlce Committee 

April Human Development laboratory— 
Elem ent ary School • 

focus t U nit le ad School 

March S eco nd Data Collection—PEC Staff 

Time CAT plena to reorganise end c ont i n ue 
la September 
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IV 

Achievements and Evaluation 


The PEC Staff obtained a variety of Informa¬ 
tion to evaluate the effects of interventions in 
the three experimental systems (Hilfiker, 1969). 
These included observations of support for 
Change-Agent Teams and laboratory training, 
casual observations of personal growth and 
growth in the effectiveness of Change-Agent 
Teams after laboratory training, evaluations of 
the program from anonymous questionnaires, 
and systematic data on changes in attitudes 
and behavior from questionnaires administered 
at the beginning and conclusion of the study. 

Effects of Laboratory Training 

The leadership of each of the experimental 
school systems evaluated the effects of lab¬ 
oratory training positively. After observing 
some of its effects, they committed substan¬ 
tial resources to further training. Although 
the Research and Development Center covered 
the costs of training, the school systems were 
responsible for the costs of meeting rooms, 
meals, overnight lodging for participants in 
the sessions, and the salaries for substitutes 
to replace teachers who were in training ses¬ 
sions. Given the many hours spent in these 
sessions (see Figures 11, 13, and 14, Chap. Ill), 
these represent sizeable investments, and it 
is unlikely that the schools would have in¬ 
vested so heavily had the training not been 
perceived as useful. 

The Change-Agent Teams that experienced 
laboratory training survived and continue to 
exist. In contrast, the teams established in 
two of the five control school systems, re¬ 
ceiving no laboratory training or external sup¬ 
port, withered and died before they became 
well organized. 

From observing the teams in training ses¬ 
sions and listening to tape recordings of their 
regular meetings the PEC Staff became con¬ 
vinced that the human relations training was 


being utilized outside of the training sessions 
and was increasing the effectiveness of the 
teams. For example, one tape revealed a 
confrontation between two members discussing 
the absence of one of them from the previous 
meeting. The other was angry and felt that 
this absence denoted a lack of commitment. 
Business was set aside until this confronta¬ 
tion was satisfactorily resolved and the group 
was ready to work again. In another meeting 
a group member remarked, "I have often sat at 
this table and felt frustrated and afraid to say 
anything.” There was a moment of silence and 
then a shocked, "In this group!” from another 
member. The first immediately exclaimed, 

"Oh, no! I meant with other committees that 
meet in this room." This was followed by a 
relieved, ”1 couldn't imagine that you wouldn't 
feel free in this group.” It seems apparent 
that openness and freedom of communication 
became values for this Change-Agent Team. 

The same types of observation reveal the 
personal growth of teachers and administrators 
who have experienced human relations training. 
A specialist who worked with personnel in 
several schools had asked to participate in 
the human relations training because, she 
said, "During the year I noticed that suddenly 
a teacher would become more easy to work with, 
listen more, and be willing to try out my sug¬ 
gestions . Then one day I discovered all the 
teachers who had changed had been going to 
the training sessions." A teacher reported 
that training had improved her teaching. One 
of her children had even told her that the class 
enjoyed school more, "because now you treat 
us more like people.” Another team member 
found a particular human relations exercise 
carried out at one of the laboratories very 
helpful to him in understanding the reactions 
of others. Two years later when another lab¬ 
oratory session was being planned in the same 
system one of his team mates suggested that 
the exercise be used again. Turning to the 





also did in 1967; the two systems showing the 
greatest improvement (numbers E and H) were 
In the control group. 

The data in Figure 16 show changes in aver¬ 
age responses to an 6-item index of morale be¬ 
tween 1967 and 1969. 4 The index was based 
on questions such as "I find my Job very excit¬ 
ing and rewarding," "I feel involved in a lot 
of activities that go on in this school," and 
"I really don't feel satisfied with a lot of things 
that go on In this school." Changes in the re¬ 
sponse categories, from "always" to "almost 
never" In 1967 to "completely agree" to "com¬ 
pletely disagree" In 1969, probably account for 
the lower average scores in 1969 than 1967, 
but this bias should be constant across the 
eight systems. The graph shows that two oif 
the three experimental school systems had less 


Improvement in morale than two of the five con¬ 
trol systems. 

Data on teacher innovativeness, the ade¬ 
quacy of staff meetings, and the executive 
professional leadership of principals also fall 
to show that the experimental school systems 
improved significantly more than the control 
school systems. 

The failure of these data to demonstrate the 
effectiveness of our interventions in changing 
basic norms and behaviors in school systems 
may stem in part from the limited intensity and 
duration of the interventions; in order to make 
a basic change it may be necessary to train 
more members of the school staffs more in¬ 
tensively and for longer periods. In addition, 
other events and processes occurring in these 
systems, events and processes not at all under 



Experimental Systems Control Systems 

SCHOOL SYSTEM 

Figure IS 

Relative Improvement in Mean Scores on Morale Index, 
Eight Wisoonsin Sohool Systems, Set ween 1967 and 1969 
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data are available is indeed somewhat unrep¬ 
resentative, it is not believed that this error 
or other measurement errors can account for 
the low correlations, for the correlations 
would have to be much larger than they are to 
attain significance. It seems more likely that 
the limited amount of training most persons 
received was not enough to produce lasting 
changes in the dependent variables which were 
measured. This is especially true for teacher 
innovativeness and relations between teachers 
and principals, which were not expected to be 
directly affected by the training. It remains 
possible and likely that some teachers and 
administrators who received more intensive 
laboratory training were strongly affected by 
it, but the questionnaire data cannot demon¬ 
strate these effects. 


The data for changes in school systems are 
superior in quality to the data for changes in 
individuals: the samples are larger, since It 
was not necessary to rely only on data for per¬ 
sons who answered questionnaires in both 
1967 and 1969, and averages tend to be much 
more reliable than measures for individuals. 
Yet the average measures fail to show that the 
three school systems with which the PEC Staff 
worked intensively improved more than the 
five control systems . Some of the data are 
shown in Figures 15 and 16. Figure 15 shows 
average responses of teachers and administra¬ 
tors in the eight school systems studied to an 
11-item index measuring support for norms of 
openness, trust, and innovation.3 While the 
three experimental systems showed the highest 
average support for these norms in 1969, they 



Experimental Systems Control Systems 

SCHOOL SYSTEM 

Figure 15 

Mean Values of Support for Norms of Openness, Trust, 
and Innovation; Eight Wisconsin School Systems, 1967 and 196i 
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our control, were having large effects on 
teacher morale, teacher norms, and teacher 
innovativeness. These events and processes 
include administrative succession and staff 
turnover. 

Administrative Succession 

During the course of the project, two of the 
three experimental school systems experienced 
major changes in administrative personnel, 
while this was true of only two of the five 
control systems (and then the changes were 
less important). These experiences of admin¬ 
istrative succession had great effects on per¬ 
sonnel in the systems affected. 

System A had the same Superintendent, 
Director of Instruction, and high school prin¬ 
cipals throughout the course of the study. 

The PEC Staff felt it was most effective in 
this system. Part of the reason for this suc¬ 
cess was the continuing stable support for the 
project from the school administration. 

In System B the Superintendent resigned 
after the first collection of data in 1967 and 
after the Change-Agent Team had been estab¬ 
lished. His resignation was partly caused by 
the defeat of a bond issue in two successive 
elections and by disagreements with Important 
school board members. He had been known 
as a permissive leader in an innovative school 
system. His successor, brought in from out¬ 
side, was helped by the resignation of two 
school board members and by the passage of 
the bond issue for a new high school; he may 
have been partly responsible for the latter 
success. After two years, about the time of 
the second data collection, he announced his 
resignation. In the 2-year period the Director 
of Instruction and the high school principal 
resigned and were replaced; the new principal 
lasted only one year and was succeeded again. 
The succeeding superintendent was far more 
directive and dynamic than his predecessor 
and his contribution to the system in terms of 
educational design for the new high school 
will be felt for years to come in the system. 

Administrative turnover was Just as great 
in System C. Again the new superintendent 
took over from his predecessor after the first 
wave of data collection and after the commit¬ 
ment to the project had been made. His prede¬ 
cessor was the second of two superintendents 
of this highly innovative system. The two 
years of the study saw the replacement of the 
superintendent's major administrative assist¬ 
ant (a role corresponding to the Director of 
Instruction), the high school principal, and 
both elementary school principals. One of the 
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new elementary principals was in the system 
’for a year and was replaced. In addition, the- 
central office had a special consultant for 
part of the period of the study, a dynamic 
woman who was associated with another inno¬ 
vative project in the system. 

In contrast, only one of the five control 
systems experienced the succession of super¬ 
intendents, although the superintendent of 
another system became ill, with disorganis¬ 
ing effects on the system. There were gen¬ 
erally fewer changes in the principals of 
schools in the control systems. 

The effects of these changes on the influ¬ 
ence structures of these systems is shown in 
Figures 17 and 18. In both 1967 and 1969 
teachers and administrators were asked, "In 
general how much Influence do you think the 
following groups of persons now have in de¬ 
termining educational matters (e.g., curricu¬ 
lum, policy, etc.) in your school?" Response 
categories ranged from 0 for "none" to 4 for 
"a great deal"; respondents were asked to 
rate the local school board, the superinten¬ 
dent, the principal of their school, teachers 
in general, and a variety of others. Figures 
17 and 18 have been prepared by summing the 
mean ratings for school board, superintendent, 
principal, and teachers in general, and then 
dividing each component by the sum. Thus 
the relative power of each role, using this 
index, could logically range from 0%, if the 
mean rating for the role was "none" to 100%, 
if the mean rating for the one role was greater 
than "none" and the mean rating for the other 
three roles was "none." Obviously all roles 
have at least some Influence in each system, 
and the four role types do not exhause sources 
of Influence, so this index merely represents 
the relative Influence of each of these four 
roles. 

Figures 17 and 18 are triangular diagrams. 
Each apex of the triangle represents a maximum 
degree of influence, and the opposite side 
represents a minimum degree of influence, for 
the indicated role. Each school system is 
represented by an arrow in the diagram. The 
tall of the arrow indicates the score for the 
system in 1967; the head the score for 1969. 

In figure 17 teachers and principals [the rela¬ 
tively "lower participants"] are combined in 
one dimension, and in Figure 18 the superin¬ 
tendent and school board [the "higher partici¬ 
pants"] are combined in one dimension, sim¬ 
ply in order to show the relative movement of 
Influence of each system in four dimensions 
of authority in just two figures. 

Figure 17 shows that in System B the Super¬ 
intendent's role gained greatly in perceived 
relative influence, mostly at the expense of 
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the role of the school board. In System C, 
the other experimental system with a new 
superintendent, the role was perceived to 
lose influence very slightly. However, Fig¬ 
ure 18 shows that in System C teachers were 
perceived to gain greatly in relative influence, 
entirely at the expense of principals. That 
administrative succession does not have uni¬ 
form effects on authority patterns is also 
shown by the results for Systems H and D, 
the two control systems where the superin¬ 
tendent either resigned or became ill. In 
System H the superintendent role lost influ¬ 
ence almost equally to principals and teachers, 
and in System D the superintendent was per¬ 
ceived to lose influence mostly to the school 
board. The effects on influence patterns of 
administrative succession depend upon the 
characteristics of the predecessor and his 
successor and also upon the state of the sys¬ 
tem at the time of succession. 

Administrative succession probably has 
many effects upon other characteristics of 
school systems of interest, including the 
formalization of rules, norms about communi¬ 
cation, and innovation. Since the PEC Staff 
did not design the data collection to study 
the effects of succession, it can only specu¬ 
late about the effects, although these specu¬ 
lations can be grounded upon prior research 
and theory (e.g., Gouldner, 1952 and 1954). 

A succeeding official in any organization is 
almost certain to be insecure, especially if 
he is appointed to change some policies of 
his predecessor. His superiors, not having 
full confidence in him, will monitor his be¬ 
havior closely. Lacking fnformal relations 
with others in the organization, he will lack 
many important sources of organizational in¬ 
formation. His subordinates are also likely 
to be insecure, especially if his predecessor 
has been permissive and democratic. They 
will tend to attempt to extend their sphere of 
autonomy in the organization and will with¬ 
hold information from him if they feel he may 
act against their interests. In such a situa¬ 
tion, the successor is likely to move in two 
somewhat inconsistent directions: he will try 
to formalize rules and communication patterns, 
and he will engage in what Gouldner calls 
"pseudo-gemeinschaft" behavior with his sub¬ 
ordinates, a kind of superficially friendly be¬ 
havior designed to elicit trust and informal 
support that Is usually treated with skepticism 
by others. In other words* the administrative 
successor will often tend to Increase ^ome of 
those aspects of the organization our Interven¬ 
tions were designed to diminish: centraliza¬ 
tion, formalization of authority and communi¬ 
cations* and reciprocal distrust. It is likely 


that these types of behavior will be transitory; 
as the successor develops confidence and an 
informal network of work associates, distrust 
will diminish and the felt importance of cen¬ 
tralization and formalization will decline. In 
school systems this is likely to take at least 
two years, however. 

We hoped that the change-agent teams would 
be able to assist in the transition process, but 
they did not, probably because they lacked in¬ 
stitutionalization at the time of transition. 

The succeeding superintendents evidently dis¬ 
trusted these creations of their predecessors 
and the group at the University of Wisconsin. 
One joined the change-agent team as its leader, 
and initially its only other members were 
principals and other administrators. Only 
after about a year was he confident enough to 
include teachers in the team, and during this 
period the team was relatively ineffective in 
terms of its stated goals. The other superin¬ 
tendent drastically reorganized the change 
agent team that was already in existence, al¬ 
though he did not join it himself; both its 
leader, the director of instruction, and most 
of its members, were newly appointed or 
elected. Even so this change-agent team was 
suspicious of the superintendent. For some 
time they devoted much of their regular meet¬ 
ings to discussing the extent to which the 
superintendent would permit them to influence 
school system policies; skeptical that any 
effort on their part would have any real effects, 
they devoted little time to important school 
system policies, yet they failed to discuss 
these concerns with the superintendent in an 
open fashion for more than a year. 

A well established change-agent team 
could perhaps aid in the transition when a 
new school superintendent assumes office. 

They might serve as an ideal channel for 
communicating to him the informal culture of 
the system and the hopes and fears of its 
members, and they might serve as a sounding 
board for his ideas about possible changes in 
the system. These change-agent teams could 
not do this, for they were not well established, 
and the succession of superintendents made it 
difficult for them to become established. 


TmcHot Tum*v«r 

The turnover of administrators has impor¬ 
tant and dramatic consequences for several 
aspects of school systems. Turnover of 
teachers also has important consequences, 
although these are not usually as dramatic or 
visible. More time it required for newcomers 
to be integrated in primary groups than in the 
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forrr.al orga nation; while formal rights and 
obligations ray be quite explicit, informal 
procedures may be implicit and may be learned 
only through ini*- ctlon with friends. Thus, 
as turnover rates increase, patterns of Informal 
communication are less well developed. This 
means that high turnover makes it difficult for 
a school system to transmit its distinctive 
culture to newco. *s and thereby maintain this 
culture. Furthermore, when high turnover rates 
exist over a period of time, members of school 
staffs come to expect it to continue at a high 
rate, and this means that individuals will lack 
commitment to the organization and will expect 
that others will also have little commitment. 
High turnover rates probably lead to lower 
levels of reciprocal trust, for there is ordinar¬ 
ily less reason to trust another who has no 
commitment to one's organization than another 
who is committed. 

Sometimes high turnover makes it easier to 
change organizations. High turnover makes it 
difficult to institutionalize change, however, 
and it also reduces levels of trust and tends 
to emphasize power based upon formal position 
rather than upon competence. Thus, high turn¬ 
over makes it more difficult to change school 
systems in the ways attempted by the PEC Staff. 

One of the experimental systems. System C, 
had the highest staff turnover in the sample of 
eight school systems, and System B also had 
a relatively high rate of turnover. The follow¬ 
ing table Indicates the magnitude of the dif¬ 
ference: 


Table 5 

Staff Turnover and Norms of Schools 


School System 

Percentage 
of staff em¬ 
ployed in 
the system 
less than 
two years 

Percentage of 
staff hoping 
to be employee 
In the same 
school system 
in 1974 

Experimental 

Systems: 

System C 

34% 

46% 

System B 

32% 

52% 

System A 

25% 

60% 

Control Systems: 

System E 

21% 

46% 

System G 

21% 

51% 

System D 

20% 

64% 

System H 

13% 

61% 

System F 

12% 

59% 

All Sytttmt 

21% 

58% 


When, as in System C, more than one out 
of three teachers or administrators have served 
the system less than two years (with more than 
one of six currently in their first year of serv¬ 
ice), and when fewer than half of them hope to 
be in the same school system five years hence, 
it becomes extremely difficult to institution¬ 
alize new norms regarding trust, cooperation, 
communication, and innovation. Even if sat¬ 
isfaction with teaching and with administrative 
leadership is high, as it was in System C, 
commitment and involvement may be relatively 
low. 


Data Feedback 

One important aspect of the original inter¬ 
vention design was the feedback of data from 
questionnaire surveys to change-agent teams 
and others in the school systems. The PEC 
Staff felt this information would be very useful 
in the participants' efforts to diagnose prob¬ 
lems in their schools and in their plans to 
solve the problems. Thus, after the data from 
the 1967 survey were compiled, a small por¬ 
tion of the results were discussed at a series 
of meetings with change-agent teams and 
others, printed memoranda containing these 
were distributed, and correspondence concern¬ 
ing data was engaged in. 

This data feedback was almost totally with¬ 
out effect on the activities of the change-agent 
teams or others in the school*. For example, 
a discussion of teacher morale and its corre¬ 
lates , pointing out the relatively low morale 
of some groups of teachers in some systems, 
received polite attention but elicited little 
discussion. A discussion of administrative 
succession and its correlates aroused more 
interest; teachers in systems affected by new 
superintendents recognized the validity of the 
material presented and discussed it a little, 
but only in the session at which the material 
was presented; it appeared to have little effect 
on their later work. At another session the 
great differences in the morale of teachers and 
students in the two high schools of one of the 
systems was pointed out. At the time this was 
noted as a probably correct diagnosis, but 
again it produced no further discussion or 
action. (Somewhat later there was a student 
strike at the high school with low morale; 
while this suggests that our procedures might 
have some diagnostic validity, this knowledge 
is of little gratification, since in fact the data 
were not used for problem diagnosis or problem¬ 
solving.) 

Evidently data, however valid they might 
be, will not be used by change-agent teams or 
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school administrators unless they have a 
felt need for the data and the kind of theory 
of action that will make the data rele¬ 
vant. It is likely that, if data feedback 
is to be effective, the demands for the 
data must come initially from the partici¬ 
pants, In this case the change-agent 
teams or school administrators. The 
problem of stimulating the demand for 
data has not yet been solved. It seems 
that presenting some kinds of data does 
not stimulate demands for other data felt 
to be of greater immediate relevance. Per¬ 
haps such demands will only arise if 
school personnel feel they have real in¬ 
fluence over school policies and if they 
are in a situation where they must choose 
between real alternatives and can see the 
need for information about the alternatives. 


mi. m 






Summary 

In this section we have presented some evi¬ 
dence showing that our interventions in three 
school systems has some of the intended effects. 
The PEC Staff has been unable to provide evi¬ 
dence that these interventions produced greater 
changes in individuals and school systems ex¬ 
posed to them than in individuals and systems 
not so exposed. Changes in general norms gov¬ 
erning interpersonal relations in school and 
changes in general orientations to innovation 
may require greater inputs than were available 
and longer periods of time than two years. Dem¬ 
onstration that such changes are effective may 
require statistical or quasi-experimental con¬ 
trols for such major confounding factors as ad¬ 
ministrative succession and teacher turnover. 

How interventions could have been made more 
effective with the limited resources at the dis¬ 
posal of the PEC Staff is the next consideration. 
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V 

Restrospect and Ahcmativc Futures 


This report is a record of two years of 
cooperative effort between the PEC staff and 
three school systems. What could have been 
done differently to have made the effort more 
productive? We now address ourselves to 
alternatives to the initial project* 


A More “Compelling" Approach 
Versus the Therapeutic Model 

This model, as described above, supports 
training in interpersonal and problem-solving 
competencies, and emphasizes the responsi¬ 
bilities of the Internal change-agent team to 
generate targets for change and to Improve 
structures for facilitating change. There may 
have been too much confidence placed by the 
PEC staff In process training which assumes 
a discovery approach to learning rather than 
the use of the authority of the University ex¬ 
pert to instruct personnel in problem-solving. 
The Staff could have made a more aggressive 
thrust by directing the attention of school per¬ 
sonnel to areas of school life requiring diag¬ 
nostic effort and systematic planning for ohange. 

A possible shortooming or distortion of the 
therapeutic approaoh regarding the seductive¬ 
ness of sensitivity training not accompanied 
by an emphasis upon ohanglng reality was 
recognised by a staff member and is described 
in the following memorandum to his oolleaguesi 

There is possible weakness associ¬ 
ated with training for the improvement of 
interpersonal relatione • Such training of¬ 
fers only ms component of a stratagy to 
solving practice 1 problems. To develop 
the point oonsideretloii My be given to 
whet is involved in changing a school 
with the expectation that specific changes 
will represent improve me nts. In addition 
to sensitivity training, problem-solving 
activities ad their improvement ee per¬ 


formed by school personnel are strategic. 
Human relations as embraced in sensitiv¬ 
ity training Is only one rubric of neces¬ 
sary activity. An accurata statement Is 
that sensitivity training that emphasizes 
Interpersonal relations is a necessary, 
but not a sufficient activity in an effec¬ 
tive strategy for changing a school sys¬ 
tem. The equally necessary rubric of 
problem-solving involves several sub- 
activities: describing and diagnosing 
reality, formulating problems, identifying 
needs, deliberate selecting of change tar¬ 
gets (characteristics of the school reality 
that require change), planning and carry¬ 
ing out appropriate actions, evaluating 
outcomes so as to keep problem-solving 
in contact with reality, interpretation of 
data systematically collected about a 
school system, and similar activities 
must be mounted by school personnel If 
changes are to be made successfully. 
Included also are strategic activities of 
searching for and Installing innovations 
that offer the prospect of changing the 
reelltles that must be changed if prob¬ 
lems eseodated with the lntemel work¬ 
ings of the school are solved. 

It wes at this time that the PEC staff pro¬ 
vided the change-agent teams with criteria for 
selecting changes es reported on page 19. 

Eaoh school system responded and specific 
targets were selected. These decisions re¬ 
garding naeded school systam improvements 
es selected by ohange-agent teams had influ¬ 
ence upon training designs. How oould the 
PEC staff hava been more forthright end help¬ 
ful. follow through with more dlspatoh, and 
help the teams to beooma affective without the 
Investment of more time end energy? Effec¬ 
tive instruction involves motivation end self- 
direction of the learner that is facilitated by 
the instructor. The PEC staffs position is 
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that only the internal structure can .make such 
decisions as represented by the criteria, but 
that the external structure may have to 
'strongly" suggest that such focusing upon 
decision-making is necessary. . 

Improvement of Change* 

Agent Team Structure 

The status of change-agent teams In Sys¬ 
tems B and C was in doubt at times. Both : 
groups lacked continuity of membership. Sys¬ 
tem B did not have vertical role representation. 
The group was composed primarily of high 
school representatives with an elementary 
principal as a liaison for a short period of 
time. This was only a gesture toward the 
concept of a system-wide team. In School C 
the central change-agent team enabled build¬ 
ing teams to be formed. There was. however, 
a lack of coordination at the system level 
which was due, in part, to the fact that the 
central administrative staff members saw the 
school system as being small and not needing 
a systematically operated structure to Intro¬ 
duce and Implement change. 

Additional community involvement in change- 
agent team activities would have been desirable. 
System C found that perceptions In their com¬ 
munity indicated that the school system was 
possibly too innovative. Helping community 
leadership to see goals and assist in setting 
expectations for the school Is an Important 
aspect of change and improvement. 

System A had a school board member on the 
change-agent team. This is one way to pro¬ 
vide a link between schools and t^e community. 
Another way is to create problem-solving teams 
that include parents and pupils at the building 
level. This involvement of students and par¬ 
ents Is calculated to open doors fot more com¬ 
munity, school, and professional dialogue- 
inquiry-action. 

Improvement of Humon Develop¬ 
ment laboratory Sets tone 

A mood of lndeclslveness was projected at 
times by the PEC staff whose members were 
as dependent upon the change-agent teams as 
the teams were upon them. This was due, in 
part, to the group's own risk-taking efforts. 

The staff needed the opportunity, which the 
project provided, to explore techniques and 
to develop training designs. For examples 
the locus of decision-making Instrument was 
Invented by the staff and non-verbal exercises 
were adapted to sohool teachers and adminis¬ 


trators by the staff. If a similar project was 
done again, members of this group could act 
with more confidence, greater sensitivity and 
expertness at critical points in developing and 
executing training sessions. A body of funded 
experiences has been formed that would be 
useful to school people and human-relations 
trainer-consultants who are contemplating 
such a projegt. This report Itself is designed 
to be helpful in the transfer process. 

Would additional or longer training labora¬ 
tories have produced more penetrating effects? 
One and one-half days is not much time for a 
session of this kind. Systems intending to 
use this type of training might find ways to 
create a greater training density than short 
sessions produce. The kind of schedule re¬ 
ported here did work well in the three systems. 
It is calculated that such Is possible and com¬ 
patible with the norms of many systems. 

When limited experience with training is seen 
as valuable, perhaps the norms could be 
changed to allow for three to five days for 
training laboratory, thus extending the bene¬ 
fits of a greater training Impact upon members 
of the change-agent team and their colleagues. 

There could have been advanced laboratory 
training sessions for the change-agent teams. 
During the second year of the project the teams 
themselves had no laboratory experiences for 
improving their own processes, although there 
were efforts made by the PEC staff to help the 
change-agent team in System B work through 
its authority problems with the new superin¬ 
tendent. The members of the change-agent 
team In School System A felt tho need for 
additional training but never Implemented 
their own diagnosis. 

Maximum learning requires experience in 
the full sequence of the dlafogub-lnquiry- 
actlon model described and illustrated on 
pages 6-10. The teams had o^ily limited 
opportunity for experiencing the full cycle. 
There were few instances in wtaich reality 
changes came about as a result of the problem¬ 
solving activities. The administrative addi¬ 
tions made in System A after ; a training labora¬ 
tory was a success experience for the team 
and their colleagues as was the training day 
for the high school faculty in System B. These 
were probably the most visible successes of 
any of the three teams. Had there been a 
greater number of successful experiences In 
carrying through the full process, the training 
would have been more effective. 

Mere Mr xtgfvl Oofo Analysis 

There could have been more focused train¬ 
ing sequences for change-agent team members 
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Involving them in the collection and interpre¬ 
tation of data. Involvement through training 
and action in planning data collection would 
have given teams an opportunity to determine 
questions to which they wanted answers. 
Data analysis would then have likely become 
more relevant and useful to the change-agent 
team. 

Providing Additional Technical 
Consultation 

The PEC staff could have suggested and 
encouraged the use of consultants in the im¬ 
plementation of various changes selected by 
the change-agent teams: Introduction of In¬ 
dependent Study, System A; development of a 
PERT chart for the conversion from High School 
A to High School B in two years, System B; 
implementation of Non-Graded and Unitized 
Elementary Schools, System C. Systems A 
and C did use consultants on two occasions. 
Additional attention could have been given 
with profit, however, to enabling the teams to 
define needs, state questions, and utilize 
outside resources and consultant services. 


Failures to Create Structural 
Changes 

Creation of three new structures within the 
school systems were projected at the outset 
of the planned change project and were never 
realized. The development of a structure for 
environmental scanning or reconnaissance; 
introducing and operating such mechanism to 
find innovations in school environments (in¬ 
cluding neighboring schools, research and 
development 'centers, etc.) was projected as 
a functional outcome of the change-agent teams 
and might have been associated with a com¬ 
plementary mechanism within the Wisconsin 
Department of Public Instruction to provide 
basic information to the local school system 
upon request.. This local mechanism coor¬ 


dinated with a state-wide facility is still 
believed to be important. Through systematic 
searching for innovations and gathering of in- 
* formation regarding their educational capabili¬ 
ties and applications, a school system could 
enrich its problem-solving cycle at the point 
of considering alternative innovations for 
changing the reality in a desirable direction. 
Such institutionalized mechanism would repre¬ 
sent important facilitation structures for assur¬ 
ing continuous self-renewal of a school sys¬ 
tem, Competent personnel and budgetary 
allowances would be required for this type of 
structure. 

Establishment of a mechanism within the 
school system for the continuous assessment 
of needs and problems that suggest changes 
in processes, new structures, and learning¬ 
teaching instrumentation was also projected. 
Such a mechanism would provide decision¬ 
makers with a rational basis for selecting and 
trying innovations that could be made visible 
through the reconnaissance in the scanning 
function described above. The change-agent 
teams have functioned in a preliminary and 
exploratory manner as the initiating structure 
of such a mechanism, but no system imple¬ 
mented a well designed structure during the 
course of the project. - 

Involving professional staff members and 
organizing an office within a school system 
to carry out the training function represents 
another potential structure that might have 
been initiated. Staff members operating as 
trainer-con suit ants could then be available 
to professional and student groups when con¬ 
fronted with the need to become more sensi¬ 
tive to their own functioning as a group, more 
aware of interpersonal relations, more thought¬ 
ful in Introducing changes, and more skillful 
in applying a problem-solving approach to 
various situations. One school system con¬ 
sidered the training of its present staff mem¬ 
bers at the outset of the project but was never 
able to carry it out due to a lack of allocated 
funds. School System A has this matter under 
advisement. 
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VI 

Summary 


Two points can be made in summary, an 
observation from experience in changing the 
business -industrial type of organization and 
a limited but positive statement regarding the 
project. It is Likert's (1961) observation that 
neither the testing of a theory nor the shifting 
of an organization to a full-scale application 
of the theory can be hurried. There is no sub¬ 
stitute for ample time to enable the members 
of an organization to reach a level of skillful 
and easy habitual use of new practices. He 
maintains that a period of two or three years 
is usually required to introduce a major change 
in an organization with less than 200 members 
and believes that in organizations with more 
than 200 or 300 employes an additional five or 
more years may be required to bring about sub¬ 
stantial changes. Consequently additional 
time may be needed to determine the full effects 
of this project and it may be that an expecta¬ 
tion of the two-year cycle is not sufficient for 
institutionalizing new structures and processes 
at a level of maximum effectiveness. It should 
probably be increased to at least four years of 
cooperative effort between an outside agency 
such as PEC and a school system to introduce 
and institutionalize new structure for change. 
Continuous effort over a period of time is re¬ 
quired and a greater saturation of training is 
needed than occured in any system, including 
System A. 

There is some suggestive positive evidence 
regarding the relationship between innovative¬ 
ness in a school system and the functioning of 
the change-agent team and the utilization of 
laboratory training with personnel. System A 
moved over a period of two years in its inno¬ 
vativeness two positions in rank order within 
the eight school systems sample, while its 
companion system, as far as size was con¬ 
cerned, lost in innovativeness. System A 
developed the most ideal conforming change- 


agent team and made the greatest investmen 
in training. This in itself suggests the valu< 
of the change-agent team and laboratory trail 
ing. 


Recommendations 


It is the conclusion of the staff that whili 
certain activities might have been done mor 
effectively, the approach of PEC promises 
long-term lasting effects that a more high] 
engineered approach from the outside mlgh 
not offer. The school is in an environment 1 
which a result and usually a quick result 1 
expected by a pragmatic society. More attei 
tion is needed to developing competencies ii 
interpersonal relations and problem-solving 
skills which will give more substantive an 
lasting results in the future. These compe¬ 
tencies represent the capital human resource 
for a better future. Those persons associate 
with school development should resist effort 
to make a show too quickly in favor of a lesi 
spectacular approach that emphasizes pro¬ 
cesses and the development of people. 

The three change-agent teams have con¬ 
tinued to function within their respective 
school systems after the completion of the 
Planned Change Project, thus demonstrating 
that members of these groups and school syi 
tern officials believe there is value In the 
creation and maintenance of a structure fo 
change within school systems. The author 
recommend, as an alternative to the preserv 
tion of a status quo of questionable value 
our schools, the creation of change-agent 
teams, adapted to meet the needs of Individ) 
school systems and evaluated as to functlo 
and purposes, and the use of laboratory tral 
ing as developed and applied In the proje 
described above. 
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Notes 


The autoplastic versus the alloplastlc Is a 
major Issue In the theory of Instruction as pre¬ 
sented by Richard M. Jones in his analysis of 
Jerome S. Bruner's emphasis upon the alloplas- 
tic. See Jones' Fantasy and Feelings in Edu¬ 
cation , New York: New York University Press, 
1968, p. 109 and p. 123. Jones and Bruner 
apply the terms to growth of the individual. 

The present authors have adapted the concepts 
and applied them to system change phenomena 
in connection with the therapeutic model. 

2 

A term used interchangeably with dialogue- 
inquiry-action in the text is "problem solving." 
Very few, if any, human situations can be re¬ 
duced to a one-problem analysis. The actual¬ 
ity of problem solving requires the merging of 
cooperative inquiries and dialogue among group 
members. Since the formulation of a problem 
is only one step in the larger process of chang¬ 
ing reality, the more descriptive term, " dia¬ 
logue-in qulry-act ion," is preferred. 

^h e eleven items wore as follows; some were 
added, some subtracted, in computing the total 
score as indicated: 


+ 6. Try out new ways of doing things 
even if it's uncertain how they 
will work out. 

- 7. Stay "cool"—keep your distance 

from others. 

+ 8. Set up committees which bypass 
or cut across usual channels or 
lines of authority. 

- 9. Be skeptical about accepting 

unusual or "way out" ideas. 

-10. Tell other people what they want 
to hear, rather than what you 
really think, 

+11. Trust others to be helpful when 
you admit you have problems. 

The response "I feel you should," was 
scored 2; "I feel you should not" was scored 
0; and "No feeling one way or the other" was 
scored 1. Psychometric data on a nearly 
identical index is presented In Hllfiker (1969). 


SHOULD ONE: 

+ 1. Tell colleagues what you really 
think of their work. 

+ 2. Disagree with your superior if 
you happen to know more about 
the issue than he does. 

+ 3. Push for new ideas, even if they 
are vague or unusual. 

+ 4. Ask others to tell you whet they 
really think of your work. 

+ 5. Point out other people's mistakes, 
to improve working effectiveness. 


4 The eight items were as follows; some 
added, some subtracted, in computing the total 
score, in the indicated manner. The wording 
of the five response categories was changed 
between 1967 and 1969 as indicated above. 

+ 1. I find my job very exciting and 
rewarding. 

- 2. I am just a cog in the machinery 
of this school. 

+ 3. I feel Involved in a lot of activi¬ 
ties that go on in this school. 


4. I do things at school that 1 
wouldn't do if it were up to me 


•)p 
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5. I really don't feel satisfied with 
a lot of things that go on in this 
school. 

6. In the long run, it is better to 
be minimally involved In school 
affairs. 


+ 7. I have a lot of Influence with 
my colleagues on educational 
matters. 

+ 8. I feel close to other teachers in 
this school. 
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of persons produced by the system should be compared with other training 
program/; in plumbing. If the results of this kind of evaluation are 
positive, they iri.ll stabilize the change and insure its permanency. 
Terminal Relationship 

After the change agent has diagnosed, caused, evaluated and 
stabilized the desired change in client system, it must have a technique 
of departing which will not interrupt effected change. It is desirable 
that the change agent not allow the client system to rely totally upon 
it during the change process. It should attempt to build into the 
permanent structure of client system a substitute for change agent 
which will continue the work of change agent after its departure. 
However, this does not mean no relationship should ever exists between 
the two after the termination of active change efforts. This would 
depend upon how well the internal substitute had developed and the need 
of client system for continued external support. Sometimes this support 
may be dispensed through occasional consultation or examination. 

m ANALYSIS PS. 4 MANAGED CHANGE HL AIL EDUCATIONAL SETTING. 

An excellent example of a planned change in the educational arena 
was cited in the June 15, 1971 issue of Look Magazine. This situation 
is analyzed below, according to characteristics of planned change pre¬ 
viously discussed in this paper. 

Client System 

Banneker Elementary" School 

Gary, Indiana 

Student Population 300 

Change Agent 

Behavioral Research Laboratories, Inc. 

Palo Alto, California 

l'J 










Relationship Between Change Agent and Client System 


BRL, a professional-commercial cooperation that was a pioneer in 
producing programmed textbooks, has been contracted by the school board 
to run an entire elementary school for a period of three years, BRL 
pays the salaries of all teachers, custodians, and secretaries, and is 
also responsible for the cost of insurance premiums, laundry, utilities 
and educational supplies. It will receive $2400 for each pupil if the 
experiment is successful, but it must refund the school board all funds 
if project proves unsuccessful. 

Recognization of Need for Change 

Traditional public education has failed in the inner-city Banneker 
Elementary School. Questions such as "Why hasn't this school done a 
better job?" and "Why do its students go backward rather than forward 
with every additional year in school?" have been posed. These queries 
warrant answers and they can only be found in change. 

Characteristics of Client System 

1. The school ranks 31 st among the city's 33 elementary 
schools in reading and mathematics achievement. 

2. Fourth graders scored 3.1 on IQ and basic-skills 
national tests. 

3. Sixth graders scored 4.75 on 10 and basic-skills 
national tests. 

Driving Forces 

1. Dr. Gordon L. McAndrew, Superintendent of Schools, 
wants to try innovative techniques to find solu¬ 
tions to problems in the schools. 

2. BRL's performance oriented contract. 

3. Students enjoy the program. 

4. Parents are very much interested in program. 
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Restraining Forces 

Gary Teachers Union Complains About 

1. The teacher-pupil ratio 

2. The use of neighborhood women as aids in place of 
teachers. 

Additional complaints centered around the State Superin¬ 
tendent’s cutting off aid to the school and the dehumani¬ 
zing aspects of the program. 


Working Toward Char 


To make a change in the client system the change agent is breaking 
from traditional educational methodology. Changes initiated by the 
change agent to effectuate changes in the achievement of learners in 
client system are as follows: 

1. The school is considered a curriculum center. 

2. Instead of teachers, the staff consists of curri¬ 
culum managers with advanced degrees, assistant 
curriculum managers who are certified teachers 
and neighborhood mothers who serve as learning 
supervisors. 

3. There are no grades or classes in traditional 
sense. 

4. Children are tested in mathematics and reading 
ability and then grouped in class-size units 
that change regularly according to student’s 
need and ability. 

5. Students are constantly reshuffled and each 
has an individualized schedule. 


6. Programmed teaching materials constitute 
the heart of the curriculum. 

Evaluation 

Students are tested continously to measure their achievement and 
programmed materials are revised as need arises. 

Terminal Relationship of Change Agent 


Under terms of its contract BRL must turn over operation of 


program to Gary if it proves successful. 
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METHOD 

Sample 

Du« to tho complexities of rooordlng physiological parameter* from 
four individuals simultaneously during performance in the simulation, 
the sample was quite small. Fifteen undergraduate males at 
Johns Hopkins were paid to participate. Five different subjects partlr 
clpated In each game session. Heart rate was recorded simultaneously 
from four subjects In each game. However, one recording was terminated 
due to electrode failure during game one. Thus, complete heart rate re¬ 
cords were available for eleven subjects. 

Procedure 

The five subjects sat at one end of a large table In a conference 
room. A causal setting was desired, similar to a classroom, not like a 
laboratory. Three sessions were played with three different groups of five 
subjects each. The social simulation game used for each session was Ghetto 
(1970). Heart rate was monltered on four subjects during each session. 

A Narco Bio-Systems Physlograph* Six was used for recording purposes. 
Hardwire recordings were taken from three subjects, the wires leading under 
large, closed doors immediately behind the subjects. Telemetric recording 
was taken fro* one subject In each game session. Surface electrodes were 
used on all Ss. The two recording electrodes were attached to the upper 
distal surface of each subject's arm. The reference electrode was attached 
to the proximal surface of the left forearm. Ho reference electrode was 
necessary on the telemetered subject. 
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The relationship between internal-external control 
of reinforcesent and attraction to others who vary in susceptibility 
to persuasion was investigated. Internals are defined as persons who 
believe that reinforcement is contingent on their behavior, while 
externals ace those who believe that reinforceaent is independent of 
their actions and is controlled by chance or powerful others. 
Attraction was assessed after sublets were differentially successful 
in changing the opinions of two confederates. Results on a behavioral 
neasure support the hypothesis that internals are nore attracted to 
others they are able to influence, whereas externals do not 
differentiate their attraction on the basis of others* 
persuasibility. Bovever, on an attitudinal neasure, there was a trend 
for internals to be nore attracted to the confederate with whon they 
were less successful. A possible resolution of these results is 
discassed. (Author/TL) 
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While considerable research has focused on the generality and correlates 
of individual differences in susceptibility to persuasive cocmaunications 
(Hovland £ Janis, 1959), relatively few studies have investigated the percep¬ 
tion and evaluation of individuals who differ on this dimension. Individuals 
who are perceived to be highly persuasible may be evaluated differently than 
less persuasible individuals for several reasons. For example, a number of 
studies have shown that one factor which influences a person’s attraction to 
others is the extent to which they agree with his attitudes (Hewcoenb, 1961; 
Byrne, 1969). In general, individual* with similar attitudes are more at¬ 
tracted to each other than are those with opposing attitudes. Extending these 
findings, it is possible that individuals who can be persuaded to agree with 
one’s own attitudes would be perceived as nore attractive due to an increase 
in the preportion of sinila:: attitudes. On the other hand, a highly per¬ 
suasible individual might be perceived as an ingratiator and therefore evalu¬ 
ated less favorably, although the relationship between attraction and opinion 
conformity a* an ingratiation tactic appears to be quite complex (Jones, 1964). 
A third possibility, and one that was investigated in the present study, is 
that the relationship between attraction and others* porsu&aibility is deter¬ 
mined, in part, by certain personality characteristics of the porceivar. The 
purpose of this study was to examine the relationship between the personality 
construct of internal-external control of reinforcement and attraction to 
others who diffar in their susceptibility to social influence. 

The construct of internal-external control of reinforcement (I-B) was 


developed froca social learning theory (Rotter, 1954), and refers to differences 
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in the expectancy that reinforcement is causally related to one's own behavior. 

At one end of the IHE dimension are individuals who believe that reinforcement 
is contingent upon their behavio.: (internals), while thooa at the ether end be¬ 
lieve that reinforcement is independent of their action* and is controlled by 
luck, chance, or powerful others. Several clusters of I-E studies have focused 
on the general hypothesis that internals are more likely than externals to en¬ 
gage in behaviors designed to control their outcomes. Supportive of this notion 
are studies shewing an internal orientation to be positively associated with 
civil rights activities among Negro college students (Gore £ Rotter, 1963; 
Strickland, 1965; Eecoffery, 1967), protest behaviors concerning the Vietnam 
war (Carlson, Jasies, £ Correre, 1966), membership and participation in labor 
unions in Sweden (Seaman, 1966) , and willingness to become involved in activities 
directed at alleviating alleged personal problems (Phares, Ritchie, £ Davis, 
1968). More closely related to the present research, Davis and Phares (1967) 
reported that internals tended to ask more questions about a person whom they 
expected to persuade than externals. Similarly, Lefcourt and Wine (1969) found 
that internal interviewers made more frequent eye movements and reported more 
observations of their interviewees than external interviewers. In another 
study, internals were less inclined to reciprocate interpersonal evaluations 
in an apparent attempt to control the nature of the evaluations they received 
from others (Jones fi Shruger, 1963). Taken as a whole, these studies indicate 
that individuals who believe they are responsible for the reinforcements they 
receive are more likely to make active attempts to control these events. 

If it is true that internals are more concerned about controlling rein¬ 
forcement, as the aforementioned research suggests, it cr&cms reasonable that 
they would be attracted to others who enhance their potentiality for control. 
Thus, a highly jxxrcuasible individual would provide the internal an opportunity 
to exercise a groater degree of control over his outcomes and would therefore 
be perceived aa more attractive than one who resists his influence attempts. 
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External*, on the other h*nd, should b* lees affooted by the decree to which 
their persuasion attempts are successful sxnce t'»y tend to believe that out* 
ocoa* are independent of their boliavior. In other wort-j, psrsuasibility, for 
externals, should be an irrelevant dissension in evaluating another Individual 
since any changes in bis behavior are viewed as independent of the external v s 
own actions. Thus the ala of this study was to test the hypothesis that in¬ 
ternals are rare attracted to persems whoa they can persuade than to those who 
resist their influence attempts, whereas externals are less likely to differ¬ 
entiate their attraction toward others on the basis of persuasibility. 

Kethod 

Subjects 

The 23-itea I-B scale (Rotter, 19S6) was administered to several large 
introductory psychology classes at lava State University and was scored in the 
internal direction. Frca this pool, 15 rales who scored in the upper 25% (in¬ 
ternals, range 17-23) and 15 males who scored in the lover 25% (external, 
range 2-10) of the I-B distribution served as Ss in the study. 

Procedure 

S3 reported individually to the laboratory and in the order in which they 
signed up for the experiment. £ hod no knowledge of their e-corea on the I-B 
scale at the time of the experiment. Upon arrival <3 was taken to the expert- 
rental room which was partitioned into three ^cations so that no par con in 
any section was able to aeo into the other sections. Ha was -old that two 
other students, who wore actually confederates, would be participating in the 
study with him. The first confederate was present in the rcoaa prior to Ss 
arrival. A few Elntrtes after was seated, tha third participant (confederate) 
arrived and tba exper tester then stated that this was a camunication experi¬ 
ment and the p^poso was to see how well people con oorucunicata when they are 
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not able to see each other. S* ware than ashed to f 111-out a 15-itesa frater¬ 
nity opinion questionnaire. A typical ltea vast "Do you think poor or dis¬ 
advantaged students are discriminated against by fraternities?" Ss responded 

l *— 

by indicating "yes" or "no. " Afftsr the questionnaires were coop la tod and col¬ 
lected £ left the rooa under the pretext of scoring then. Sa were instructed 
not to talk vhile E was absent end reports frees confederates confirmed that 
no £ ever attempted conversation. Khan £ returned, Ss were told that one of 
then would be randomly selected to serve as tha con rau nlcator and the other 
two would be the listeners. In order to irply chance selection of S as the 
cozzzunlcator, Es drew a slip of papor freot a box designating their role. The 
drawing was riggod by labeling all slips "ccrrronicator." Open designation of 
£ as eocsrunicator, the two confederates were identified as "Subject A" and 
■Subject B." Instructions were given to tha effect that the. coacmnicator would 
present arguments or reasons for tha answers he gave to the items on the fra¬ 
ternity quafftiennaire. Subjects A and B were told to listen to each of the 
ocr^~unicator 9 s arguzicnta and then indicate thair agreement or disagreement 
with tha iters by writing "yaa" or "no" on a slip of paper which would be 
passed to tha ccssrcnic^tor. At this point, £ was taken to another rooa by 
the erperir^ntex in order that ha be given "further instructions about the 
da tails of tha procedure." 8 was then told that the real purpose of the ex- 

perirsnt was to how wall ha could persesdo the other £3 to change thair 
opinions about fraternities• Ha was given en answer sheet, previously filled 
out* by tha experimenter, shewing his rerpcacas and those of tha confederate* 
to eight of tha 15 iteris off the fraternity quertionnaire. Those eight itents, 
he was told, wore tha ones on which the two other Sa hnd tha eassa opinions, and 
therefore would be tha targets of his persuasion attest. In addition, ha was 
given a sat of eight prepared curgr^cntg, corresponding to the eight items, to 
upo in attempting to psreuads the other £s. Ha was told that tha other £3 did 
not know tha trua purpoea off tha arpcrlnont, nor did they know that ha would 
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be using prepared arguments. As soon as f? understood the procedure he was 
tak^n back to the experimental room to present hie arguments. Responses of 
confederates were predetermined so that Subject A was successfully persuaded 
six cut of eight times, while Subject B was successfully persuaded on only 
two out of eight attempts. 

Since attitudinal similarity has been shown to be an important determin¬ 
ant of interpersonal attraction (c .f., Byrne, 1969) an attempt was made to 
equate for the degree of similarity in attitudes towards fraternities between 
£ and the two coaf ©derates. The an ever sheet given the subject prior to his 
persuasion attempts showed that both confederates disagreed with his opinions 
on four of the iters* and agreed with him on the remaining four. On these latter 
four ltirr.s, in which there was initial agreement, was required to argue for 
a position counter to his real attitude. Thus, S^ argued for the opposite opin¬ 
ion expressed by tha two confederates, even when they initially agreed with 
him. By using this procedure it was possible to insure that attitudinal simi¬ 
larity would be equated at the end of the persuasion attempt. Even though 
one confederate chanced his attitudes more than the other, both of them agreed 
with four of the 8*s attitudes (S0% similarity) at the conclusion of his argu¬ 
ments. 

Attraction Kr^^roa 

After the argu^snt for tha final item was presented, the confederates 
ware asked to leave the room and wait outside. E^ made sure that £ understood 
the differential responses of the confederates by asking him to score his 
anever sheet. then rated the two confederates, identified as "Subject A" 
and "Subject B," ca separate nine-itea questionnaires. Tha ratings were done 
on a ©even-point scale and concerned such attributes as intelligence, know¬ 
ledge of current events, graces at Iowa State, and ouccees in getting along 
with others. Tha attraction oonsictsd of two itenis erhadded in the 
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questionnaire on which the confederates were rated for liking and desirability 
as a work partner. These 1 teens are similar to those ueod as attraction measures 
in previous research (Byrne £ Kelson, 1965; 3yni fi Clore, 1966). 

As a final part of the experiment, £ was taken outside and asked to sit 
at a table. The table was approximately 18 feet in length and was located 
about 12 feet from the door of the experinsntal room. Confederates A and B 
were already seated at opposite ends of the table and two empty chairs were 
positioned in such a way that £ was forced to sit next to one or the other con¬ 
federate. Before £ sat down, the confederates were identified by B casually 
stating that ha wished to c;ake sure which subject was "A" and which was "B." 
Subjects A and B then nodded as they were pointed out. To control for any 
physical attractiveness affects or directional seating tendencies the confed¬ 
erate roles as A and B end their ©eating positions were counterbalanced. When 
seated at the table, £ vna asked to fill out a form for experimental credit to¬ 
ward his course grade and was then excused. Previous research has indicated 
that physical distance between individuals ray serve as an index of attraction. 

Par orar^le, Kehrabrian (1959) found an inverse relationship between seating 
distance and liking. Thus, the second measure of attraction consisted of £s 
©eating preferences in rotation to the two confederates. 

Results 

Effoculven^C3 of tho FcrGullibility Manipulation 

In order to check the effectiveness of the pc-reuaslbility manipulation, 
subjects were asked to rate on a seven-point scale the extent to which the two 
confederates changed thair opinions about fraternities. Mean rating of tha 
high pereuaoibility ccafcderata (EiF) was 5.93, while for the low persuasibility 
confederate (loP) the moan was 2.40 (F ® 162.17, l/2Bdf, £<.01), indicating 
that subjects correctly perceived differential amounts of attitude change by the 
teoo confederates. ^ 
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Attitudlnal Measure of Attraction 

Sinilar to tha procedure employed by Byroo &r*d his associates (Byrne, 1969) 
S*s ratings of how much they would like the other person and his desirability 
as a work partner were sumaftd to yield an attraction score. Kean attraction 
ratings of the HiP and LoP confederates by internals and externals are shown 
in Table 1. A 2 X 2 repeated measures analysis of variance (Winer, 1962) indi- 

i 

cated that, although tha I-E by Persuasibility interaction did not reach signi¬ 
ficance, there was a trend for internals to differentiate their attraction ratings 
of the confederates to a greater extent than externals - 3.60, 1/28 df, £^.10). 
However, the direction of tha internals* ratings was opposite to tha predictions, 
since they tended to be Eore attracted to the LcP than HiP confederate. 

Consistent with this latter result were significant I-E by Persuasibility 
interactions en ratings of tha confederates* intelligence (F » 6.40, 1/28 df, 
£^.05) and knowledge of current events (F “ 6.32, 1/28 df, £^-05). On these 
iters internals rated tha lop confederate as iaore intelligent and more informed 
about current events than tha HiP confederate. Externals* ratings of tha two 
confederates on intelligence and knowledge of current events were in the saraa 
direction but tha magnitude of the differences ware smaller. 

Additional results, aside fxrosj tha I-E effects, showed that the HiP, as 
contrasted to tha ho?, confederate was rated as lees intelligent (F « 36.10, 

1/28 df, ££.01), infors^d about current events (F - <-8.75, 1/28 df, j>£.01), 

Likes poorer grades in college (F « 21.35, 1/28 df, ££.01), and is batter able 
to get along with others (F - 8.27, 1/28 df, £<*01). There vara no overall dif¬ 
ferences between tha ratings of tha two confederates* attractiveness or how 
happy they would bo in a fretemity (£ y. 10). 

Behavior&1 Eteftsrrra of Attraction 

Tha b&hsvicral j&e&suro of attraction consisted of observing vhather £ sat 

next to tha EiP or Lo? confederate. Consistent vith the prediction, internals 

2 

say by tha EiP omfedercto In 12 of 15 eases (X ** 5.<0, Idf, ££.025), in con- 
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2 

tr&st to externals, who did so in only five of 15 cases (X - 1.67, 1 df, 

£>*10). Comparing preferences for HiP versus LoP confederates by 1-2 pro- 

2 

duced a significant chi-square (X • 6.60, 1 df, £<*025), indicating that 

seating preference depended on 8 f a I-X status. Further analyses revealed no 

2 

overall preference for the HiP versus LoP confederate (X ■ .47, 1 df, £>.25). 
Thus, as indicated by the behavioral measure, internals tended to be core at¬ 
tracted to the person they were able to influence, whereas externals did not 

! 

differentiate their seating choices on the basis of persuasibility. 

Di semss ion 

At first glance, the results of this study seem rather puzzling in&oesucl* 
as the data obtained freen tha behavioral measure of attraction provide support 
for the hypothesis, while the; outccoa of tha attitudinal measure is in direct 
opposition to it. As predicted, internals preferred to ait next to the parson 
they were successful in persuading whereas externals sheared no significant pre¬ 
ference for one confederate over tha # other. In contrast, on the attitudinal 
measure of attraction, internals tended to be more attracted to the confederate 
they were less successful in persuading than to the one who was highly per- 
suasible, while again externals were less inclined to differentiate their at¬ 
traction ca tha tesis of others* psreuasiMlity. 

There ere several possible explanations of the results. One is that in¬ 
ternals ccrcaivcd the low persuaeibility can federate as more similar to fches- 
relvos tten the high pereu&sibility confederate. Previous research has indicated 
that internals are core resistant to influence thru externals (Crowns £ Liverant, 
1963; Gore, 1962; Getter, 1966) • In feet. Gore reported that internals tended to 
reepcad in the cggocito dirCKJticn of the experimenter 1 s manipulative attempt. If 
resistance to influence is a part of the internals* sslf-concopt, they would then 
see a greater degree of sieilarifcy boteoen themselves and the low pexsuaaibility 
confederate. Since porcaivcd attitudinal similarity has bcan eharan to be related 
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to attraction (Ncw c aab, 1961) , internal* therefore indicated greater liking 
for the 1ow perauasibility confederate. 

However, if perceived similarity wore tha only factor operating to pro¬ 
duce attraction in this study it follow* that internals would prefer to ait 

« 

next to tha low ratter than high persuasibls confederate. Of course, just tha 
opposite occurred. Moreover, on tha basis of perceived similarity, it nignt ba 
expected that externals would ba more attracted to the high tha*. low persuasi- 
bility confederata. Tha attitudinal data, again, offer no support for this 
expectation* Thus, it may ba that internals say they are no re attracted to 
individuals who era similar to themselves in regard to resisting influence, but 
when they have to interact with others they prefer the individual who is sus¬ 
ceptible to control. Internals may not particularly like highly per sues ible 
irxiividuala but none the lee a prefer to interact with theca in order to maximise 
tteir potentiality of controlling outooses. Even though internals may place 
greater value ca tha outcceaea provided by lew porouasibility otters (as tha 
attitudinal data suggests), they would a Ido have a lower expectancy of ob¬ 
taining these oatcakes* In the frar^evork of special learning theory (Rotter, 
1954), a low expectation of obtaining valued reinforcements is analogous to 
anxiety. Thus, in order to ovoid potentially anxiety-arousing situations, 
internals prefer not to interact with otters who resist tteir control attempts. 

Tte foregoing interprotation of the results of this study is similar to 
that offered by Jones end Daugharty (1559) in a study of tha roles of ocsnple- 
nenterity end sirJLlarity in value and political orientation as determinants 
of attraction. In tteir stedy, a ccrpl^^nterity effect was found when sub¬ 
jects anticipated interaction vith tha other port on. For example, subjects 
who ©cored high on tto Kach IV Scale, evaluated a stimulus person with a simi¬ 
lar orientation kora negatively when they anticipated interaction with that 
pcrecn. Eowsrcr, whoa there was no anticipation of interaction neither* ocot- 
ple^cnterity nor similarity in£lu3aced subjects 1 evaluations. In other words, 
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subjects preferred others who oocplemanted thair orientations only whan they 
believed they would be interacting with these individuals. Likewise, in the 
present study. Internals preferred the confederate who coccpleocnted their I-E 
expectancy (i.e., high psxsu&eibls confederate) , but only when they anticipated 
interaction with hia. Prior to the behavioral ne&sure, it is quite likely that 
subjects did not antitipate any face-to-face contact, with the two confederates, 
and therefore cc^lesant&rity was not a determinant of their attraction re¬ 
sponses on the attitudinal measure. In fact, under these circumstances, per¬ 
ceived similarity soared to play a greater role. Thus, the results of the 
present study suggest a reformulation of the original hypothesis. Khan inter¬ 
nals anticipate interaction with otters, they prefer an individual who is 
susceptible to influence*. Eov^rnr, when thay ere asked to indicate their liking 
for others in the abstract, they prefer Individuals who are similar to thes- 
calves. Khile this interpretation of the results eeesas plausible it is, never¬ 
theless, post tec. Additional re search ear© directly manipulating anticipation 
of interaction and perception of similarity would be useful in explicating the 
rclatioa^hip between I-B end tetorperseaal attraction, and would From generally 
facilitate our understanding of the relative effects of ccssplesentarity and 
similarity on evaluati on s of otters. 
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Table 1 


Attraction Booths for the High and Low Permissibility 
Confederates by Internals and External# 

Attraction Scoroo 
Internal# External# 

Etch paraurcibla 
ecnfodcrab# 

« 8.CO 8.60 

HD 1.71 1.71 

Lew pcrrnacible 
ccctfedcrate 

H 9.87 8.47 

BD 1.93 1.02 
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Instructions for Part II 


We would like to know your opinion about the results of certain things. 

For example, what happens if you get drafted? Do you get sent to war? Get 
hurt? And so on. We are all aware that good and bad things result from 
events. Since roost people are different, we need your personal opinions. 

On the following pages, we have written incomplete sentences about dif- 
ferent events. Below these are lists of different endings for each sentence. 
After each ending are numbers from 1-7 corresponding to the likelihood that 
the ending would happen if the thing mentioned in the first part of the sen¬ 
tence happened. We would like you to use the following rule in answering. 

Always refer to the categories listed vertically on the righthand side 
of each page above each number. Circle 1 if there is no chance at all of the 
second event following the flrst--lf it never happens; circle 2 if there is a 
small chance of the second thing following the first; circle 3 if there is 
some chance of the second thing following the first; circle 4 if the second 
thing may happen, but probably would not; circle 5 if th >2 second thing mentioned 
probably would happen; circle 6 if the second thing almost always follows the 
first; circle 7 if the second thing always follows the first—with no exceptions. 

The above rule should be applied to each statement. The following example 
will show more clearly how it should be used. 


Example: 
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If 

you drive fast all the time, you: 








a) 

will have an accident 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

© 

7 

b) 

will get a speeding ticket 

1 

2 

3 

4 

© 

6 

7 

c) 

get lower gas mileage 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

© 

d) 

hold up other traffic 

© 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 
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Begin reeding sentences on {the following pages, read each ending, and 
decide what number to circle that corresponds to the desired likelihood of 
the ending following the statement. 

If you have any questions, ask the monitor. When you are through, give 
your booklet to the monitor. 
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If you lived in a ghetto, you would: 


1. 

feel secure 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

2. 

have money 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

3. 

finish high school 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

4. 

improve the neighborhood « 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

5. 

make a comfortable living 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

6. 

get robbed 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

7. 

be deprived 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8. 

have a good job 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

9. 

steal from others 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

10. 

have control over your future 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

If you were on welfare in a ghetto, you would: 








11. 

be responsible for your children 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

12. 

try to get off welfare 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

13. 

help improve the neighborhood 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

if : 

you were a thief in a ghetto, you would: 








14. 

lose the respect of others 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

15. 

continue stealing 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

16. 

be sent to Jail 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

17. 

have a police record 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

18. 

feel secure 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


6l 


Probably Would 






3 


If you were to work on community action groups 
in a ghetto, you could: 

19. improve housing 

20. improve the schools 

21. decrease crime 


e 

o 

c 

* 

-C 

u 

o 


i 


o 

c 

e 

JS 

u 


i 


O 

X. 


e 

.n 

o 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 



Probably Would 











APPENDIX B 


I. Mood Adjective Checklist (MACL) 
II. Modified Adjective Checklist (MCL) 


*> 
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The Mood Adjective Check List 


Each of the following words describes feelings or mood. Please use the 
list to describe your feelings at the moment you read each word. If the word 
definitely describes how you feel at the moment you read it, circle the double 
check w to the right of the word. For example, if the word is relaxed and 
you are definitely feeling relaxed at the moment, circle the w as follows: 

relaxed v ? no (This means yoju definitely feel relaxed at the moment,) 

If the word only slightly applies to your feelings at the moment, circle 
the single check v as follows: 

relaxed w ? no (This means you feel slightly relaxed at the moment.) 

If the word is not clear to you or you cannot decide whether or not it 
applies to your feelings at the moment, circle the question mark as follows: 

relaxed w v f? j no (This means you cannot decide whether you are re¬ 

laxed or not.) 

If you definitely decide the word does not apply to your feelings at the 
moment, circle the no as follows: 

relaxed w v ? fno\ (This means you are definitely not relaxed at the 

^ moment.) i 


Vork rapidly. Your first reaction is best. Work down the first column, 
then to the next. Please mark all words. Ibis should take only a few minutes. 
Please begin. 


angry w v ? no 

kindly w 

V 

? 

no 

clutched up w v ? no 

sad w v 

? 

no 

carefree w v ? no 

skeptical w 

V 

? no 

elated w v ? no 

egotistic w 

V 

? no 

concentrating w v ? no 

energetic w 

V 

? no 

drowsy w v ? no 

rebellious 

w 

V 

? no 

affectionate w v ? no 

jittery w 

V 

7 

no 

regretful w v ? no 

witty w 

V 

7 

no 

dubious w v ? no 

pleased w 

V 

? 

no 

boastful w v ? no 

intent w 

V 

7 

no 

active w v 7 no 

tired w 

V 

7 

no 

defiant w v 7 no 

warmhearted 

w 

V 

? no 

fearful w v 7 no 

sorry w 

V 

? 

no 

playful w v 7 no 

suspicious 

w 

V 

? no 

overjoyed w v 7 no 

self-centered 

w 

v ? no 

engaged in thought w v 7 no 

vigorous w 

V 

? no 

sluggish w v 7 no 












General Affective Condition 


Reference Point in Treatment 


j (What's happening, 

; _ What's being said, etc,) 

Subject ___Observation _ 

Yes So-So No 

angry _ _ _ 

elated _ _ _ 

concentrating _ _ _ 

sluggish _ _ _ 

fearful _ _ _ 

overjoyed “ _ _ _ 

active _ _ _ 

sad _ _ __ 

skeptical _ _ _ 

Jittery _ _ _ 

pleased _ _ _ 

sorry _ _ _ 

suspicious _ _ _ 


self-centered 






APPENDIX C 

I. Total Game Heart-Rate Statistics 

II. Mood Adjective Checklist Factor Scores and Modi¬ 
fied Checklist Scores for all subjects in Games 
2 and 3. 

III. Attitude change scores for all subjects for all 
games. 





Games 

1.' 2, 3 - 

Heart-Rate 

Data (ACI> 


Came l 

Subject 

Mean 

N 

Variance 

p ■ 

Intercorrelation 

1 1 Subject 

Matrix 

1 

81.9 

87 

8.0 

1 ' 

1 2 
1.000 .141 

3 

.437 

2 

83.1 

87 

174.9 

2 

1.000 

.238 

3 

76.0 

87 

22.6 

3 


1.000 


Came 2 

Subject 

1 

Mean 

83.0 

N 

125 

Variance 

12.0 

1 

1 1.000 

2 

.242 

3 

.118 

4 

.098 

2 

60.2 

125 

41.4 

2 

1.000 

.104 

.163 

3 

86.0 

125 

185.4 

3 


1.000 

-0.004 

4 

75.8 

125 

7.1 

4 



1.000 


Came 3 
Subject 


1 

2 

3 

4 


Mean 

W 

Variance 

1 2 

3 

4 

88.9 

125 

15.0 

1 1.000 .270 

-0.111 

-0.199 

79.8 

125 

13.2 

1.000 

.172 

.051 

80.9 

125 

12.8 


1.000 

.371 

73.4 

125 

11.0 



1.000 


69 


72 









Subject lj Game 2 (ACII) 


Factors 

1 

2 

3 

1. Aggression 

00(01) a 

00(02) 

00(01) 

2. Anxiety 

00(03) 

00(02) 

00(02) 

3. Surgency 

04( ) b 

0/( ) b 

02 ( J* 

4. Elation 

02(07) 

07(04) 

05(05) 

5. Concentration 

08(03) 

i 

09(03) 

02(03) 

6 . Fatigue 

09(01) 

09(01) 

09(01) 

7. Activation 

00(02) 

08(02) 

00(02) 

8 . Social Affection 

02 ( ) b 

00( ) b 

C0( ) b 

9. Sadness 

00(02) 

00(05) 

00(02) 

10. Skepticism 

00(04) 

00(03) 

00(04) 

11. Egotism 

00(01) 

00(01) 

00(02) 

12. Sum of 3, 4, 7 

6 

22 

7 


*00(01) * values outside parentheses are MACL factor scores; 
values in parentheses are MCL factor scores. 

^scores for these factors were not recorded on the MCL. 





Period 


2 3 


02 (01) 

04(02) 

02 (02) 

02(03) 

03 ( ) b 

03 ( ) 

07(03) 

04(05) 

09(03) 

09(03) 

00 (01) 

00 (01) 

05(01) 

08(02) 

02 ( ) b 

00 ( ) 

03(02) 

00(04) 

07(02) 

08(04) 

05(01) 

06(01) 

15 

15 


i are MACL factor scores; 
MCL factor scores • 


recorded on the MCL. 



Subject 3, Game 2 


Factors 


Period 



1 

2 

3 

1.' Aggression 

00<01) a 

06(01) 

00(02) 

2. Anxiety 

0a{02) 

06(03) 

00(02) 

3. Surgency 

02 ): ) b 

00 ( ) b 

03( )' 

A. Elation 

03(03) 

00(03) 

0A(0A) 

5. Concentration 

08(03) 

09(03) 

01(03) 

6. Fatigue 

00(01) 

00(01) 

02(02) 

7. Activation 

02(01) 

06(01) 

00(02) 

8. Social Affection 

03 ( ) b 

00( ) b 

0A( ) 

9. Sadness 

01(02) 

01(01) 

02(0A) 

10. Skepticism 

01(0A) 

01(03) 

00(03) 

11. Egotists 

0A(01) 

00(01) 

00(01) 

12, Sun of 3, A, 7 

7 

6 

7 


a 00(01) - values outside parentheses are MACL factor scores; 
values in parentheses are MCL factor scores 

^scores for these factors were not recorded on the MCL. 




Subject 4, Game 2 


Factors 

i 


Period 




1 

O 

3 

i. 

Aggression 

00(01) a 

03(01) 

06(02) 

2. 

Anxiety 

08(02) 

08(03) 

02(04) 

3. 

Surgency 

04 ( ) b 

o 

o 

O- 

00 r )' 

4. 

Elation 

03(06) 

00(06) 

00(03) 

5. 

Concentration 

06(02) 

06(03) 

03(03) 

6. 

Fatigue 

00(01) 

09(01) 

09(01) 

7. 

Activation 

04(01) 

00(02) 

00(01) 

8. 

Social Affection 

04( ) b 

O 

o 

w 

cr 

00( ) 

9. 

Sadness 

00(03) 

08(02) 

07(03) 

10. 

Skeptlclsn 

07(02) 

05(02) 

02(03) 

11. 

Egotism 

07(01) 

00(01) 

00(01) 

12. 

Sum of 3, 4. 7 

11 

00 

00 


a 00(01) - value* outside parentheses are MACL factor scores; 
values In parentheses are MCL factor scores. 

^scores for these factors qere not recorded on the MCL 





Subject 5, Gem* 3 



Factors 


Period 




1 

2 

3 

1. 

Aggression 

00(01) 

00(01) 

00(01) 

2. 

Anxiety 

06(03) 

00(03) 

00(02) 

3. 

Surgency 

00( ) b 

04 ( ) b 

04 ( ) 

4. 

Elation 

01( ) 

04 ( ) 

04 ( ) 

5. 

Concentration 

06(03) 

09(03) 

00(03) 

6. 

Fatigue 

00(02) 

00(01) 

00(02) 

7. 

Activation 

02(01) 

06(02) 

00(01) 

8. 

Social Affection 

00( ) b 

00( ) b 

00( ) 

9. 

Sadness 

* 

01(02) 

00(02) 

00(02) 

10. 

Skepticism 

00(03) 

00(02) 

00(02) 

11. 

Egotlsa 

00(01) 

00(02) 

00(02) 

12. 

Sub of 3. 4. 7 

3 

14 

8 


*00(01)- Value* outside parentheses are MACL factor scores; 
values In parentheses are MCL factor scores. 

b Scores for these factors were not recorded on the MCL. 
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Subject 5. Game 2 


FACTORS PERIODS 




1 

2 

3 

1. 

Aggression 

00(01)* 

00(02) 

00(02) 

2. 

Anxiety 

j 01(02) 

01(03) 

01(03) 

3. 

Surgency 

06 ( ) b 

07 ( ) b 

06 ( ) 

4. 

Elation 

02(07) 

02(03) 

00(04) 

5. 

Concentration 

07(02) 

07(02) 

06(03) 

6. 

Fatigue 

06(01) 

04(01) 

06(01) 

7. 

Activation 

00(02) 

00(02) 

00(02) 

8. 

Social Affection 

04 ( ) b 

04 ( ) b 

04 ( ) 

9. 

Sadness 

00(02) 

00(04) 

00(04) 

10. 

Skepticism 

00(02) 

00(03) 

00(04) 

11. 

Egotism 

00(01) 

00(02) 

00(02) 

12. 

Sum of 3. 4, 7 

8 

9 

6 


*00(01) - values outside parentheses are MACL factor scores; 
values In parentheses are MCL factor scores. 

^Scores for these factors were not recorded on the MCL. 



Subject 1, Came 3 


FACTORS PERIOD 




1 

2 

3 

1. 

Aggression 

: 00(01)* 

00(01) 

00(01) 

2. 

Anxiety 

! 01(02) 

02(03) 

00(02) 

3. 

Surgency 

05 ( ) b 

04 ( ) b 

06 ( )' 

4. 

Elation 

03(01) 

06(06) 

02(03) 

5. 

Concentration 

01(03) 

05(02) 

00(02) 

6. 

Fatigue 

01(01) 

00(01) 

03 (03) 

7. 

Activation 

06(02) 

06(03) 

04(02) 

8. 

Social Affection 

06 ( ) b 

03 ( ) b 

03 ( ) 

9. 

Sadness 

01(02) 

00(02) 

01(02) 

10. 

Skepticism 

03(02) 

00(04) 

00(02) 

11. 

Egotism 

04(02) 

05(03) 

00(03) 

12. 

Sum of 3. 4, 7 

14 

■ 1 

16 

12 


a 00(0i) - Values outside parentheses are MACL factor scores; 


values in parentheses are MCL factor scores, 
^Scores for these factors were not recorded on the MCL. 




Subject 2, Came 3 


FACTORS 


PERIOD 



1 

2 

3 

1. Aggression 

01(02 

00(01) 

00(01) 

2. Anxiety 

01(03) 

00(03) 

00(02) 

3 • Surgency 

06( ) b 

04 ( ) b 

06 ( )' 

4. Elation 

03(03) 

05(06) 

08(04) 

5. Concentration 

04(02) 

03(03) 

03(02) 

6. Fatigue 

02(02) 

00(01) 

00(02) 

7. Activation 

06(02) 

05(03) 

05(02) 

8. Social Affection 

05 ( ) b 

03 ( ) b 

00 ( ) 

9. Sadness 

00(04) 

00(02) 

04(02) 

10. Skepticism 

01(04 

01(03) 

00(02) 

11. Egotism 

01(02) 

02(02) 

04(01) 

12. Sum of 3, 4, 7 

A _ 

15 

14 

19 


a 00(01) * Values outside parentheses are MACL factor scores; 


values in parentheses are MCL factor scores. 
^Scores for these factors were not recorded on the MCL. 





Subject 3, Game 3 



Factor* 


Period 




1 

2 

3 

1. 

Aggression 

00(01) 

06(03) 

04(01) 

2. 

Anxiety 

04(03) 

07(04) 

06(02) 

3. 

Surgency 

04( ) b 

00 ( ) b 

00( ) 

4. 

Elation 

02(03) 

00(03) 

02(03) 

5. 

Concentration 

06(03) 

07(03) 

08(02) 

6. 

Fatigue 

07(02) 

03(01) 

04(02) 

7. 

Activation 

02(01) 

03(01) 

00(01) 

8. 

Social Affection 

00 ( ) b 

O 

o 

02 ( )' 

9. 

Sadness 

00(02) 

06(04) 

00(02) 

10. 

Skepticism 

04(03) 

06(04) 

04(02) 

11. 

Egotism 

00(01) 

00(01) 

00(01) 

12. 

Sum of 3, 4, 7 

8 

3 

2 


a 00(01) - Values outside parentheses are MACL factor scores; 
values in parentheses are MCL factor scores• 

^Scores for these factors were not recorded on the MCL. 
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Subject 4, 


Game 3 


Factors 


Period 


i 

1 

2 

3 

1. Aggression j 

00(01) 

00(01) 

00(02) 

2. Anxiety 

01(04) 

00(03) 

00(02) 

3. Surgency 

07 ( ) b 

08( ) b 

05( ) b 

4. Elation 

05(03) 

05(09) 

05(03) 

5. Concentration 

02(03) 

00(03) 

01(02) 

6. Fatigue 

01(03) 

00(03) 

03(02) 

7. Activation 

02(01) 

08(01) 

00(01) 

8. Social Affection 

03 ( ) b 

02 ( ) b 

02 ( ) b 

9. Sadness 

00(04) 

00(02) 

00(04) 

10. Skepticism 

01(04) 

00(02) 

00(04) 

11. Egotisn 

00(01) 

00(01) 

00(01) 

12. Sum of 3, 4, 7 

i 1* 

21 

10 

*00(01) - Values outs} 

Lde parentheses 

are MACL 

factor scores 

values in parentheses are 

MCL factor 

scores. 


’score* for these factors were not recorded on the MCL. 




Being Honeit la: _ 

(low acore - good; high acore - bad) 


(ACIII) 



Subject 


Pre -Game 

Post Game 


Change* 


1 



3 

15 


+12 


2 



3 

16 


+13 

Gama 








1 

3 


, 

i 

9 

15 


+ 6 


4 



3 

14 


+11 


5 



6 

6 


0 



MEAN - 


4.80 

MEAN - 13.20 

MEAN - 

8.40 



I 



6 

6 


+ 0 


2 



3 

9 


+ 6 

Gaae 

2 

3 



6 i 

10 


+ 4 


4 



3 

4 


+1 


5 



3 

5 


+ 2 



MEAN - 

4.20 

MEAN - 6.80 

MEAN - 

2.60 


1 

i 

I 5 

7 

+ 2 

2 

* 

2 

- 2 

Game - 

3 

6 

13 

+ 7 

4 

3 

12 

+ 9 

5 

3 

9 

+ 6 

MEAN - 

4.20 

MEAN - 8.60 

MEAN - 4.40 

MEAN FOR ALL SUBJECTS - 

4.40 

- 9.53 

- 5.13 


*Mean Change Scorea are not baaed on abaolute difference acorea 
for each subject. 

80 


83 








(Low Scor* - good; High Scor* - bad) 



Subject 


Pr*-Cam* 

Post Gam* 

- 

.Change 


A 


3 

9 


+ 6 


2 


3 

3 


- 2 

.Can* 







1 

3 


6 

9 


+ 3 


4 


3 

15 


+12 


5 


9 

3 


- 6 



,MEAN - 

3.20 

MEAN - 7.80 

MEAN - 

f 

2.60 



1 


r 

6 

6 


0 


2 


3 

3 


0 

.Can* 







2 

3 


6 

9 


+ 3 


4 


3 

5 


» 

+ 2 


5 


6 

8 


+ 2 _ 



.MEAN - 

BflMBnifm 

MEAN - 

a 

• 

1.40 



1 


8 

11 


+ 3 


2 


5 

1 

3 


- 2 

QllHl 

3 


4 

8 


+ 4 

-1- 

4 


4 

3 


- 1 


3 


12 

9 

• 


- 3 



MEAN - 

6.60 

KEAN - 6.80 

MEAN - 

1.20 

# 






i 



KEAN FOE ALL SUBJECTS 

- 5.33 

- 6.93 

- 1.40 

« 


*Maan Chang* Scor** ar* not ba**d on absolute dlff*r*nc* acor*a for 
aach subject • o. 














Being Irresponsible Is: 




(Low Score - good; 

High Score - bad) 




Subject 


Pre-Game 

Post Game 


.Change 


X 


21 

7 

| 


-14 


2 


20 

18 


+ 2 

.Cana 







1 

3 


18 

18 


0 


4 


21 

21 


0 


3 


21 

18 


+ 3 



• 

.MEAN - 

20.20 

MEAN - 16.40 

• 

MEAN - 

l 

-1.80 

*■--- - - - 1 ----- ■ ..T 

l ... - : 


1 


18 

18 


■ l 

0 


2 


21 

21 


0 

•Gam 







2 

3 


19 

13 


+ 4 


4 


20 

21 


+ 1 


3 


20 

6 


+14 'V—• 



.KEAN - 

19.60 

^N - 16.20 

MEAN - 

< 

ft 

3.80 


• 

i 

1 


12 

| U 


+ 2 


2 

ft 

19 

18 


- 1 

Cana 

3 


19 

18 


- 1 

3 

4 


18 

12 


- 6 


3 


18 

19 

e 


+ 1 



MEAN - 
$ 

17.20 

MEAN - 16.26 

MEAN - 

-1.00 

t 






i 


MEAN FOR ALL SUBJECTS 19.00 16.26 .33 


*Msan Change Scores are not based on absolute difference scores for 
each subject* 

6 ? 






Being Imnoral Ii; ___ 

(Low Score - good; High Score - bad) 


Came 

1 

Subject 

X 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Pre-Gams 

21 

14 

16 | 

21 

17 

i Pos t Game 

20 

12 

15 

18 

18 

.Change 

- 1 

- 2 

- 1 

- 3 

+ 1 

- 

'KEAN - 

17.80 

i 

MEAN - 16.60 

MEAN - -1.20 

4 

* ;----—--—-—-— ■ * 









1 


15 

15 

0 



2 


21 

18 

- 3 


•Gaat 







2 

3 


13 

15 

+ 2 



4 


18 

16 

- 2 



3 


15 

19 

+ 4 




.MEAN - 

16.40 

MEAN - !6 #6 o 

MEAN - ,20 




1 

12 

16 

+ 4 



2 

15 

15 

0 


Game 

3 

13 ' 

18 

+ 5 


— 

4 

16 

9 

- 7 



5 

12 

14 

• 

+ 2 



* 

KEAN - 

f 

13.60 

KEAN - 14.40 

MEAN - .80 

/ 

• 





_1 


KEAN FOR ALL 

SUBJECTS 

15.93 

15.87 

- .20 

t 


*Mean Change Scores ere not bjased on absolute difference ecores for 
each subject* i 









B 


*j| 

V A 

T'"1 




m 


1 

I 


Being Law-Abiding It; 


(Low Score - got, d; High'Score - bad) 



Subject 


Pre-Game 

Post Game 

* 

.Change 



.1 


3 ! 

1 

14 


+11 



2 


3 

3 


0 


.Game 



1 





1 

3 


12 

15 


+ 3 



4 


3 

1 . 

18 


+15 



5 


6 i 

6 


0 




« 1 

.MEAN - 

6.54 

MEAN - 11.2 

i 

MEAN - 

/ 

5.80 


■ -;- , - -—— 1,1 1 ■* 


1 


6 

6 


0 

-, 


2 


3 

6 


+ 3 


.Game 

2 

3 


10 

9 


- 1 



4 


3 | 

7 


+ 4 



5 


6 j 

6 


0 




.MEAN - 

6.56 

MEAN * 6,80 

MEAN - 

# 

1.20 

• 

* 


1 


9 

11 


+ 2 



2 


5 

6 


+ 1 


Came 

3 


14 

18 


+ 4 


3 

4 


4 

12 


+ 8 



5 


6 

7 

e 


+ 1 




MEAN - 

9 

7.60 

MEAN - 10.8 

MEAN - 
« 

3.20 

/ 

* 







1 


MEAN POE ALL SUBJECTS 


6.20 


9.60 


3.40 


*Kean Change Score* are not bated on absolute difference acore* for 
each subject. 
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APPENDIX D 


I. Means and Standard Deviations for Attitude 
Change Scores and Heart-Rate Data In Tables 
11, 12, 13, and 14. 

II. Intercorrelatlons of Measures of Involvement 
and Heart-Rate Data for Games 2, 3, and 2 
plus 3. 
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Cam* 1 - Heart-Rat* Data and Attitude Change Scores 



VARIABLE 

Mean* 

S.D. b 

1. 

c 

Honesty 

10.3 

3.78 

2. 

Hard Working 

3.7 

2.08 

3. 

Irresponsible | 

5.3 

7.57 

4. 

Immoral 

1 

1.3 

0.58 

5. 

Law Abiding i 

J 4.7 

5.68 

6. 

H. R. Per. l d 

83.3 

3.51 

7. 

Var. Per. 1* 

* 13.3 

9.07 

8. 

H. R. Per. 2 

80.0 

| 

4.35 

9. 

Var. Per. 2 

93.3 

0.15 

10. 

H. R. Per. 3 

77.0 

4.35 

11. 

Var. Per. 3 

82.3 

0.12 

12. 

H. R. Game 

80.3 

3.78 

13. 

Var. Game 

j 68.6 

i 

92.39 


a Based on N ■ 3 | 

b 

Standard Deviation 

i 

c Based on change In affect associated with each of the first 
five variables* 

^Heart-rate, Period 1, etc* 

*Varlance of heart-rate for Period 1, etc. 
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Game 2 - Heart-Rate Data apd Attitude Change Scores 


VARIABLE 

_1 

MEAN® 

S.D. b 

1. 

Honesty C 

2.8 

2.75 

2. 

Hard Working 

1.2 

1.50 

3. 

Irresponsible 

1.2 

1.89 

4. 

Immoral 

1.8 

1.26 

5. 

Lav Abiding 

2.0 

1.82 

6. 

A 

H. R. Per. 1 

77.8 

11.24 

7. 

Var. Per. 1* 

f 11.5 

4.80 

8 . 

H. R. Per. 2 

76.2 

12.20 

9. 

Var. Per. 2 

16.8 

12.53 

10. 

H. R. Per. 3 

74.5 

11.62 

11. 

Var. Per. 3 

154.2 

250.62 

12. 

H. R. Game 

76.2 

11.62 

13. 

V~r. Game 

61.2 

83.85 


3 

Based on N ■ 3 
^Standard Deviation 

C Based on change in affect associated with each oi the first 
five variables. 

^Heart-rate, Period 1, etc. 

parlance of heart-rate for Period 1, etc. 
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VARIABLE | MEAN* S.D. b 


1. 

Honesty C 

S.O 

3.55 

2. 

Hard Working 

* \ 

2.5 

1.29 

3. 

Irresponsible 

2.5 

2.38 

4. 

Iaesoral j 

4.0 

2.94 

5. 

Lav Abiding 1 

3.8 

3.10 

6. 

H. R. Per. l d 

81.2 

5.06 

7. 

Var. Per. 1* 

15.0 

2.58 

8. 

H. R. Per. 2 

81.2 

8.22 

9. 

Var. Per. 2 

6.5 

0.58 

10. 

H. R. Per. 3 

j 

79.5 

5.80 

11. 

Var. Per. 3 

11.5 

2.38 

12. 

H. R. Cans 

80.8 

6.55 

13. 

Var. Came 

13.0 

i_ 

1.63 

*Based on N » 3 

i 


^Standard Deviation 

c Based on change In affect associated with each of the first 
five variables. 

^Heart-rate, Period 1, etc. 

^Variance of heart-rate for Period 1, etc. 
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All Games - Heart-Rat* Data and Attitude Chang* Score* 


VARIABLES 

MEAN 

S.D. 

1. 

Honesty 0 

■1 

3.6 

4.36 

2. 

Hard Working 

1 

2.4 

1.75 

3. 

Irresponsible 

j 

* 3 

1 

2.8 

4.14 

4. 

Immoral 

! 

i 

2.4 

2.16 

5. 

Lav Abiding 


3.4 

3.41 

6. 

H. R. per. 1 4 


8.0 

7.33 

7. 

Var. Per. 1* 


13.3 

5.27 

8. 

H. R. Per. 2 


79.1 

8.61 

9. 

Var. Per. 2 


33.9 

77.45 

10. 

H. R. Par. 3 


77.0 

7.71 

11. 

Var. Per. 3 


82.7 

160.90 

12. 

H. R. Cane 


79.0 

7.81 

13. 

Var. G at 


45.7 

67.08 


*Baaed jo N ■ 3 

b 

Standard Deviation 

c Baaed on change in affect a*socleted with each of the first 
five variables. 

*Heart -rate. Period 1 ( etc. 

^Variance of heart-rate for Period l t ate. 
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Intercorrelatione of Measure 

And Heart-Rate Data fo 

• 

! 

I 

_L 

■ of Involvement 
r Game 2 

IABLE 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


7 8 9 10 11 

S, E, A,PI* 

1.0 





] 


S, E, A,Pi 

-.32 

1.0 






S, E, A.P3 

.18 

.81 

1.0 





H. R. Per.l* 

-.94 

.05 

-.48 

1.0 




Var. Pi* 

-.73 

.09 

.13 

.70 

1.0 



H. R. P. 2 

-.82 

-.19 

-.84 

.97 

.64 

1.0 


Var. P2 

.43 

-.08 

.83 

-.58 

.19 

-.69 1.0 

H. R. P3 

-.85 

-.14 

-.64 

.98 

.62 

•9f -.63 1.0 

Var. P3 

-.37 

-.30 

.08 

.45 

.89 

.48 .40 .43 1.0 

H. R. Gaasa 

-.87 

-.11 

-.60 

.99 

.65 

.9 

9 -.61 .99 .45 1.0 

Var. Game 

-.38 

-.28 

.14 

.42 

.89 

.4 

.44 .40 .99 .42 1.0 


•ua of the following factor* for th« respective 
lvatlcd. 


periods: Surgency. 


rt-rate, period 1, ate, 

i' 


Lance of heart-rata for period 1, etc* 


Elation, and 


it: 












Intercorrelations of Measures of Involvement 
And Heart-RRte Data for Came 3 


VARIABLE 1 2 3 4 3 6 78 9 10 11 


1. 

8, B, A,PI* 

1.0 


- - 







2. 

8, E, A,P2 

.87 

1.0 


f 

j 






3. 

S, B. A.P3 

.90 

.59 

1.0 

!' 

! 






4. 

H. R. Per. 1* 

• 

* 

** 

-.45 

-.13 

1.0 i 






5. 

Var. P.1 C 

.36 

.20 

.54 

-.74 

1.0 





6. 

H. R. P.2 

.09 

-.16 

.17 

.94 

-.64 

1.0 




7. 

Var. P2 

.63 

.61 

.62 

-.86 

.89 

-.67 

10 



8. 

H. R. P3 

-.06 

-.27 

• 

• 

o 

N> 

.98 

-.76 

.98 

-.80 

1.0 


9. 

Var. P3 

-.46 

-.53 

-.41 

.96 

-.87 

1 

.83 

-.97 

.92 

1.0 

10. 

H. R. Came 

-.04 

-.27 

' .06 

.98 

| -•» 

.99' 

-.75 

.99 

.89 1.0 

11. 

Var. Came 

.00 

-.27 

*.18 

.97 

-.63 

.99 

-.71 

.98 

.86 .99 1.0 


a The sue of the following factors for the respective periods: Surgency, Elation, and 
Activation. 

^Heart-rate, period 1, etc. 

c Variance of heart-rate for period 1, etc. 
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Intercorrelal 
An<. Heart-1 

t 

Ion* of Measures of Involvement 
ate Data for Games 2 and 3 

VARIABLE 

l 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1 . 

8, E, A, PI* 

1.0 











2. 

8. 8. A, P2 

.26 

1.0 


• 








3. 

8, E, A. P3 

.62 

'.61 

1.0 









4 . 

8. R. Per. l k 

-.39 

-.03 

-.24 

1.0 








3. 

Var. Per. l e 

.04 

.19 

.36 

.47 

1.0 







6. 

H. t. P2 

-.18 

-.12 

-.16 

.93 

.38 

1.0 






7. 

Var. P2 

-.10 

-.04 

.29 

-.35 

-.12 

-.56 

1.0 





8. 

H. R. P3 

-.23 

-.11 

-.26 

.98 

.42 

.99 

-.63 

1.0 




9. 

Var. P3 

-.43 

-.29 

-.08 

.27 

.43 

.24 

.54 

.21 

1.0 



10. 

H. R. Geese 

-.26 

-.10 

-.22 

j! 

.98 

.41 

.99 

-.59 

.99 

.24 

1.0 


11. 

Var. Game 

-.43 

-.26 

“•°1 

_i 

.25 

.43 

.22 

.67 

.19 

.99 

.21 

1.0 

*The ita of fcbo following factors ft 
Activation. 

^Heart-rate, period l, etc. 
c Varisoc« of heart-rate for period 1 

r the respective periods: 

# 

» etc. 

Surgency. El 

atlon. 

and 
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Can -idmlnistrv-or alot.e influence t.fcacht-ra' pupil eoi • rol 'deol. 

. • i ; 

llow can counselors contribute in humanJ iJj.p: *eac:ert’ pupj i w:. \r<«! ldeolo»r.*? 
!fumanlsm: The Counselors' Pole. As a A 


Ctudent Ilhrest 

A study by the National Association of Secondary Cc. ool Principals, 

Trump states that sixty per cent of high school principals report sooe fern 
of active protest in their schools; and cany who note no protest as yet, ex¬ 
pect it in their schools in Ute near future. One of the hey issues ir such 
protest is student reactions to the feeling of helm* over-controlled arid im¬ 
potent in the face of bureaucratic processes of rules, custoss. ar.d procedures 
which govern their lives. They perceive thin proebou nul the personnel wlo 
administer It ns restrictive and undemocratic. A school stricture in which 
teachers and administrator become keeper* of the law results ir &r. image of 
the teachers as custodians rather than educators. This increases the students* 
resistance to them. Duggal^ supports these contentions, i. e.. student unrest 
was related to a custodial control ideology on the part of educators. 

. ' ■ ' , j 

Ikesanistlc Jheorlcs 

Recent theories of leadership styles have modified clnoclcal organ!rational 
theories such as those expressed by Kax Weber'■ "nurenurrntic Framework." Con¬ 
cepts of eonarchial authority, leporson&l social contoct, and efficiency-center- 

edn css have been altered by proposing integrating styles of Evuiageaent that re¬ 
's 4 

duco personal and institutional conflicts, Hubs; Likert ; Morphet. Johns and 
Roller^. Included in the integrative styles of Eon&resont are teaR-centered 
and humanistic nanagoent concepts of administration and supervision. 

In schools run In a humanistio orientation, It is proposed that teachers 
perceivtt that they are not ovcrcontrolled by the administrator and can influence 

$ 







the policies, programs, rules, customs, and prooeduren wide 1 Miojr lives'.*' 

- **■ v - . ' * 

Additional proposals oun'.eot that teachers find greater : n<."xrl ‘.j In a.dynaaic 

• ,» •. • ' . J. '■ i ! "i ' 

clinsst© in which thev el Are In *bo roeponslbilit/ for dec1a J on nr. The^vT 

odsdni aerator vho demonstrates a yara, personal interest in t!»e staff eenbers 4 
provides a threat-free climate. Because of the humanistic orientation of the ‘‘ 
administrator, tho school is conceived by the teachers as an educational coca- 
enmity in which members learn through interaction and experience. On the other 
hand administrators holdinr a custodial orientation conceive of the school as 
an organization with rigidly maintained distinctions between tie status of the 
administrators and the teachers. Both power and eomrmmicatlc:. flew .lawnwujd, 
and teachers are expected to accept the decisions of fvdnlnlotritors. Administra¬ 
tors and teachers alike feel responsible for their actions only' to the extent 
that orders are carried out to the letter. 

7 

Willows?, et. &1. , hive proposed a humanistic ccrojfc of teacher control 
idoolory that should help resolve and integrate the conflict between the student, 
teacher, end the institution. Tho model of humruilntlc orientation Is the school 
conceived of as on educational cocraunity in which members learn through inter¬ 
action and experience. Students’ looming and behavior are viewed in psycho¬ 
logical end sociological teres rather than moralistic terms. The concepts 
for tho resolution of conflict nay be primarily punitive, utilizing devices, 
such as coercion, ridicule, and the withholding of rewards which may be viewed 
os custodial theories; or they cay be nonpunitive, based upon mderstanding, 
emphasising eppeod to the individual *e sense of right and vroiv and sclf- 
dieciplino rather than imposed discipline which say be viewed as huesanistic 
theories. These approaches to teaching ore cinilax to approaches to admin-, 
intraticn r guested by OUba, Likert, end also Marplot, Johns, and Roller, 
tfillcwcr believes that teachers who use hveionistic pupil cont rol concepts tend to 
reduce the conflict between the pupil, teacher, end tho institution. 

7 

WiUowsr, ot. ftl. found that as teachers worn absorbed into the teachor 
cub-culture, tholr pupil control ideology occaro noro custodial, resulting in 
a process of socialisation of teachers with reenrd to pupil control id colour. 

2 
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, the most 


It is believed that’ the most significant socialization of teachers takes place 
on the Job, not in the teacher preparation program. The nature of the organiza¬ 
tion into whieh teachers are socialized will play a large role in determining 
the teachers* pupil control ideology. 


Custodial Theories 

Teachers who are weak in their control of pupils are viewed by adminictra- 

r -i , *.■ , 

tors and colleagues as having marginal status. Teachers are expected to main¬ 
tain adequate social distance between themselves and pupils, a normative re¬ 
quirement which obliges teachers to learn and to utilize a host of impersonal 
behaviors towards the pupils. Pupil control problems seem to play a major 
part in teacer-teacher, teacher-administrator, and teache* -pupil relation¬ 
ships in a custodial system. 

In contrast to teachers who view students In a humanistic orientation, 
Willower, et. al.^, describes teachers who had custodial orientation as being 
primarily concerned with the maintenance of discipline and order. The theories 
that describe the custodial teacher are similar to theories that describe the 
custodial administrator. 


Environmental Variables 

A variety of outside forces are exerted upon the administrator and teacher 
which my have a positive relationship to the educator’s adoption of a custodial 
ideology. Some differences are: 

1. The outside forces exerted upon the administration by 
the state, community, board of education, union, peers 
and subordinates may be greater and more varied than 
those outside forces exerted upon the individual teacher 
in the classroom. ^ 

2. Tie threat that superiors pose upon participants may be 
greater upon the administrator than the teacher because 
the administrator does not have tenure in his position 

3 
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while the teacher does enjoy the security of teaching 
tenure. 

3. Discipline of students "by teachers irjay be based upon the 
concept that it is in the best interest of the students, 
while the administrator may discipline students and 
teachers based upon the concept that- it-is in the best 
interest of the institution. 

4. The individualized maturity growth that each student ex¬ 
periences and the different maturity levels of students 
may dictate the different degrees of custodialism or 
humanism a teacher can practice. 

In a study by Budzik 1 he compared teachers' perceptions of their pupil 
control ideology by the amount of teaching experience. The data indicated 

a trend of lower mean score summaries as teachers gained experience in 

J ; ' • 

teaching. The data indicate that teachers tend to view themselves as more 
custodial in their pupil control ideology as they gain teaching experience. 

It may be that the teacher may develop a complimentary, rather than a 
reciprocal role for himself, if the school administration does not provide 
properly trained counselors and other personnel to work with students that 
have deviant behavior problems. A teacher may be forced to adopt a custo¬ 
dial pupil control ideology to maintain reasonable control of his classes 
for the education process to continue. Because teachers perceive a lack 
of support from the administration to provide the aids necessary to support 
the teacher in the classroom and to aid the deviant stuuent in his emotion¬ 
al problems, the teacher may be forced to adopt his own pupil control style. 

It may be that environmental variables such as the type and nature of 
the subject matter being taught, number of students in the classroom, homo¬ 
geneous or heterogeneous grouping of students, changes in school law, cul¬ 
tural and parental expectations of the eocEsunity served by the school may 
influence teachers' perceptions of their pupil control ideology. Teachers 
may be so harrassed by what goes on in the class that the teacher is forced 
to adopt a custodial teaching style to carry on the ©ducational process. 
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Students maybe right about the fact that they are over controlled 4 an^t-^ir' 
are treated in a custodial'manner. If student unrest Is to be resolved .■ %. • 
administration, teachers and the community must develop ullerriutive oduca- • • 
tional programs so that teachers can develop a human i otJ/* touching, btyJe. 


Can a custodial school be humanized. Realistically, school will not 
simply change structure completely. It is up to us as educators, to inno- - 
vate appropriate changes as we see the need. 

In a study by Budzik^ he attempted to determine if there was a significant 
relationship between the extent of custodial or hum a nistic based management 
style of public school principals, as perceived by teachers, and the extent 
to which teachers* ideology about students' control in class is custodial ' 
or humanistic based. The data indicated an inability to predict the dependent 
variable pupil control ideology based on the independent variable of teachers* 
perceptions of the administrator's control style. The negative Pearson "r" 
coefficients of correlation scores indicate hidden interactions or other 
variables that could be influencing both variables. 


This finding indicates that administrators alone cannot influence teachers 
attitudes to a measurable extent toward a humanistic jwpil control ideology. 

The administrator will need help from other staff members if he hopes to in¬ 
fluence his teaching staff towards humanistic pupil control style. 


The counseling staff, who are trained in humanistic techniques could con¬ 
tribute in many ways in influencing teachers towards a more humanistic pupil 
control style. They also would be the change agents in recommending alternative 
programs that would aid teachers in facilitating humanistic pupil control styles. 



If a teacher's individual techniques of pupil control have failed, the 
counselor could provide aids to assist the teacher with deviant students. 
Counselors could recommend that school administrators need to provide a teacher- 
supervisor to advise teachers of alternative methods of dealing with deviant 
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students in humanistic ways. 

The counselor could recommend and be involved in a supportive or helping 
program in which teacher could send students for short periods of time to re- 
ceiv! individualized help in the subject matter. The program could provide a 
place for teachers to send students who may be disrupting the class to cool off 
and receive individualized counseling for short periods of tine. The supportive 
teacher could provide alternative techniques and approaches to the teaching in 
meeting the needs of their problem students and students would have counselors 
available to aid in their problem. 

In fact we see this supportive program as an alternative program to a 
basic education program that many schools have developed to serve students 
who are potential drop outs or are attendance problems. Thes . classes many 
times turn out to be baby sitting jobs with high attendance problems with 
the stigma attached to the students as being hopeless and stupid. These 
students could be placed in _the regular curriculum if the teachers could 
have available to them a supportive program to help handle and cope with 
the very difficult student. The stigma of the basic education as being a 
dumping place for hopeless students could then be eliminated. 

The counseling staff could reccazaend to the administration that they 
should provide a crisis teacher whose role would be to observe disruptive 
students in the classroom and work with these students in his classroom until 
the students and teachers felt they could return to the normal classroom. 

The counseling staff could recommend to the administration a half-way 
house to be developed for students who cannot function in the regular class¬ 
room. These students would attend the half-way house for a half day in & home 
learning environment for their basic subjects with special trained teachers 
in email student groups. These students could also be worked into the normal 
school program the other part of the half day. 

The prejudice against differentation between the physically ill and 
the emotionally ill in our schools need to be eliminated. Homebound pero- 
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grams need to be made available to those otudentc that have emotional problems 
\mtil they are able to return to school. The counseling staff could let this 
need be known to the administration, conmunity and state board cf education. 

The counseling staff could p^an and be involved in in-service programs 
with the tone, hi nr. staff which would deal with human] at j c ii j ;/j "irtrol styles. 
Because counselors deal with mo3t^ of the students in echo**-'. wo*id identify 

those teachers who ore perceived fey students as cust'xlial :j. ‘:ejr riupil con¬ 
trol style. These selected teachers could then be involved in in-service 
training with the counseling staff. This could facilitate a change towards a 
more humanistic pupil control ideology by the custodial teacr.vr:;. 

Counseling staff needs to use a variety of techniques to rake the teach¬ 
ing staff, administration, board of education, parent.::, •/immunity and State 
Board of Education aware of the needs of the school to serve students in a 
humanistic way. Some of the techniques which counselors c</■;*•? ice to influence 
decision making groups in the schools, community, and state in meeting the needs 
of the schools could be innovative and others could bo used t:«at have been 
successful for many years by coiTSiunity pressure groups, listed below are just 
a few of the techniques counselors could use to influence decision making groups 

to meet the needs of the school and community: 

! 

1. Recommendation in written form from the counseling staff 
to the administration and board of education. 

2. Organizing a petition djrive from the parents of the 
conrnunity to the local Board of Education or State 
Board of Education. 

3. Community work shop programs (drugs, emotional develop¬ 
ment and illness, etc.). 

4. Lecturing to different groups in the community or the 

needs of our school (P.T.A., clubs, Chamber ol‘ Commerce, etc.) 

5. Designing radio programs, newspaper articles, Jcttors to 
parents and the community emphasizing the needs of the 
students and school. 
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Crams need to be mode available to those students that have emotj onal problems 
until they are able to return to school. The counseling staff could let this 
need be known to the administration, conmmity and state board cf education. 

The counseling staff could plan and be involved in ir.-r«*rvlee programs 
with the teaching staff which would deal with humanistic tm;/j control styles. 
Because counselors deal with most of the students In sciVvij. voud identify 

those teachers who are perceived by students as custodial *i. “:';- : r rjupil con¬ 
trol style. These selected teachers could then be involved j*. in-service 
training with the counseling staff. This could facilitate a change towards a 
more humanistic pupil control ideology by the custodial teacher::. 

Counseling staff needs to use a variety of techniques to rake the teach¬ 
ing staff, administration, board of education, parents, ■.••jmmvnJ ty and State 
Board of Education aware of the needs of the school to serve students in a 
humanistic way. Some of the techniques which counselors cu-; : d ;se to influence 
decision making groups in the schools, community, and state in meeting the needs 
of the schools could be innovative and others could bo used t:-at have been 
successful for many years by community pressure groups, listed below are just 
a few of the techniques counselors could use to influence decision making groups 
to meet the needs of the school and conEmmity: 

1. Recommendation in written form from the counseling staff 
to the administration and board of education. 

2. Organizing a petition drive from the parents of the 
coiranunity to the local Board of Education or State 
Board of Education. 

3- Community work shop programs (drugs, emotional, develop¬ 
ment and illness, etc.). 

4. Lecturing to different groups in the community on the 

needs of our school (P.T.A., clubs, Chamber ol* Commerce, etc.) 

5. Designing radio programs, newspaper articles, letters to 
parents and the community emphasizing the needs of the 
students and school. 
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S need to "be made available to those students that have emotional problems 

1 * ■ 

1 they.are able to return to school. The counseling staff could let this 
| be known to the administration, community and state board cf education. 

The counseling staff could plan and be involved in in-service programs 
1 the teaching staff which would deal with humanistic Tnr>‘i control styles. 
iusc counselors deal with most of the students in senvoj . wond identify 

'c teachers who are perceived by students as custodial In *:e. : r pupil con- 
1 style. These selected teachers could then be involved jr in-service 
in.ing with the counseling staff. This could facilitate a change towards a 
e humanistic pupil control ideology by the custodial teachers. 

Counseling staff needs to use a variety of techniques to make the teach- 
; staff, administration, board of education, parent,s. community and State 
Lrd of Education aware of the needs of the school to serve students in a 
Lanistic way. Some of the techniques which counselors ovum? ice to influence 
vision making groups in the schools, community, and state in meeting the needs 
the schools could be innovative and others could be used t.^at have been 
ccessful for many years by community pressure groups, listed below are just 
rew of the techniques counselors could use to influence decision making groups 
meet the needs of the school and community: 

1. Recommendation in written form from the counseling staff 
to the administration and board of education. 

2. Organizing a petition drive from the parents of the 
community to the local Board of Education or State 
Board of Education. 

3. Community work shop programs (drugs, emotional develop¬ 
ment and illness, etc.). 

4. Lecturing to different groups in the community on the 

needs of our school (P.T.A., clubs. Chamber of Commerce, etc.) 

5. Designing radio programs, newspaper articles, letters to 
parents and the community emphasizing the needs of the 
students and school. 





These types of activities could provide the support and alternative 
^ror,rams teachers could have available to them to deaJ with deviant student 
behavior in the classroom. 

Conclusion 

Unti-L the realities of individualized instruction can be accomplished 
in our school by providing smaller teacher ratios ( 15 - 1 ), making available 
paraprofessional, providing the necessary hardware for individual instruc¬ 
tion, making available alternative programs with the deviant student, 
teachers will tend to develop custodial styles of dealing with students 
in the classroom. As a result, student unrest will continue to plague our 
schools unless administrators and counselors team together in providing pro¬ 
grams to facilitate humanistic pupil control styles. 

Administrators and counselors will need to use a variety of techniques 
to educate and sell humanistic programs to the cormnunity arid state to serve 
students. 

By providing alternative programs and methods of dealing with deviant 
students these activities could help prevent teachers from adopting a 
custodial pupil control ideology. These are positive links which administra¬ 
tors and counselors can use to help teachers overcome environmental variables 
which may force teachers to develop a humanistic pupil control ideology and 
also teach teachers to use humanistic pupil control styles. 

This is one of the greatest challenges modern educators face today. If 
we fail, we will fail serving many of our youth who are our greatest natural 
resource. It is well worth every effort. 
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TABLE 5 


Game Two - Heart-Rate Data 


par <1 Ait 9 






Intercorrelation Matrix 

rer ioq 4 

Subject 

Mean 

N 

Variance 


1 

Subject 

2 3 

4 

1 

82.3 

42 

6.0 

i 

1.000 

.095 

-0.401 

.304 

2 

59.3 

42 

32.3 

2 


1.000 

.247 

.181 

3 

87.1 

42 

22.3 

3 



1.000 

-0.065 

4 

76.8 

42 

6.9 

4 




1.000 

Graph 6 contains 

the continuation 

of 

those 

records 

In Graph 5. 

The 


variability of subjects two and three has again Increased considerably. 
This may be related to the simple physical relationship between subjects 
during the study (i.e., subjects two and three were next to each other, 
subjects one and four were at opposite sides of the table.) Table 6 veri¬ 
fies these relationships and also provides a graphic example of the low 
variance of subjects one and four versus the high variance of subjects 
two and three. 


TABLE 6 

Game Two - Heart-Rate Data 

Intercorrelation Matrix 


Period 3 






Sub: 

lect 


Subject 

Mean 

N 

Variance 


1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

80.7 

41 

5.3 

1 

1.000 

-0.141 

.175 

-0.167 

2 

57.8 

41 

75.6 

2 


1.000 

.057 

.312 

3 

85.8 

41 

526.9 

3 



1.000 

-0.094 

4 

75.2 

41 

5.8 

4 




1.000 




ro 
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MINUTES - (Iron ainut* 85 to mi nut* 125) 



Graph 7 contains ths heart-rate data for game three, period one, 
for four subjects. If compared to games one and two, the patterns found 
in Graph 7 are quite dissimilar. Usually, the variability is lower at 
this point in the game. Table 7 contains the descriptive statistics 
for period one, game one. Subjects one and two are following each other 
somewhat. Subjects three and four are reacting to the game environment 


TABLE 7 

Game Three - Heart-Rate Data 


Period 1 




Subject 

Mean 

N 

Variance 

i 

87.1 

42 

11.7 

2 

80.4 

42 

17.7 

3 

82.8 

42 

14.4 

4 

74.9 

42 

15.6 


Intercorrelation Matrix 


1 

Subject 

2 3 

4 

1 1.000 

.275 

-0.054 

-0.268 

2 

1.000 

-0.179 

-0.074 

3 


1.000 

.490 

4 



1.000 


quite regularly (r^ ^ ” 0.490). There is very little lag between the fluc¬ 
tuations of subjects three and four. In fact. Graph 7 seems to indicate an 
oscillatory effect with first one subject leading the other for a few minutes, 
then the leader becoming the follower. In addition. Graph 7 provides 
information beyond the correlation coefficient which does not take into 
consideration auto-correlation (i.e. the effect of lagged relationships). 

When one compares subject two with four on Graph 7, even though the instan¬ 
taneous correlation Is low (r^ j *-,179), the relationship seems quite 
strong if the data on subject four is lagged about one minute at selected 
points in the period. 





Graph 8 represent* a continuation of Graph 7 for period two of game 


three. In thi* game, a* opposed to games on*.and two, the variability 
in heart-rat* decreased. Table 8 contains the statistics associated 

t 

with the data in Graph 8. The strongest relationship is between subjects 


TABLE 8 

Game Three - Heart-Rate Data 

Intercorrelation Matrix 


Period 2 

Subject 

Mean 

N 

Variance 

1 

Subject 

2 3 

4 

1 

91.9 

42 

5.5 

l 1.000 

.033 

-0.131 

.346 

2 

80.9 

42 

7.4 

2 

1.000 

.088 

.048 

3 

80.1 

42 

5.8 

3 


1.000 

.035 

4 

72.4 

42 

6.9 

4 



1.000 


one and four. Again, the correlations among the other subjects are instan¬ 
taneous and do not reflect true relationships within isolated time blocks. 
This is clearly illustrated on Graph 8 between minutes fifty and sixty. 

Vi thin this ten minute interval, subjects two, three, and four are be¬ 
having in similar fashion* 

Graph 9 completes the data records for the subjects in game three. 

Table 9 contains the associated statistics for period three, game three. 

This graph provided information on subjects two and three who had the 
closest relationship during one period of all games. Their heart-rate 
correlated 0.594 over a forty-one minute interval. The relationships of 





CAME 3, KillOD 2 



m dc sons 3 istemectiw m 




subject two with subjects one and four were also of interest. The varia¬ 
bility for game three, period three was much lower than for the same period 
in games one and two (see Appendix C for total game data). 

TABLE 9 

Game Three - Heart-Rate Data 

Intercorrelation Matrix 

Period 3 Subject 



Mean 

N 

Variance 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

87.4 

41 

13.6 

1 1.000 

.205 

.080 

-0.105 

2 

77.9 

41 

10.0 

2 

1.000 

.594 

.241 

3 

79.8 

41 

13.4 

3 


1.000 

.193 

4 

*73.0 

41 

9.3 

_ 4 



1.000 
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Mood Indicators 


A* noted above, the measures of Involvement in the game were the Mood 
Adjective Check List (MACL) and a Modified (Mood)Check List (MCL). Both 
Instruments were based on the work of Nowlls (1970). Appendix B contains 
both checklists. The MACL was completed by each subject near the end of 
the game Introduction, approximately half-way through the game, and at the 
end of the game. The MCL was recorded by the game leader on each subject 
at similar times. Little additional Information was gained frcm the overt 
measures of arousal. However, the self-report check list did provide soem 
relevant data on several subjects. 

Of primary Interest was the involvement experienced by each participant 
In games two and three. Thus, the factor scores on the following factors 
were sunned for periods 1, 2, and 3 In order to provide a more stable 
measure of Involvement: (1) Surgency; (2) Elation; (3) Activation. The 
MACL and MCL factor scores plus the sum of the above factor scores for 
each subject by period by game are provided In Appendix C, Item II. Graph 
10 contains the sum of the three factor scores noted above for periods 1, 

2, and 3 for all subjects In game two. This sum represents a general 
measure of Involvement In the game. Theoretically, one would have expected 
an inverted U-shaped graph representing an increase In arousal until the 
middle of the game followed by a decrease. This hypothesis Is supported 
somewhat by subjects one, two, and five. The reaction of subject four was 
unexpected. The latter subject seems to have been "turned off" by the 
game as It progressed. 


















i 

Graph 11 contain* tha suss of tha factor score* reflecting involvement 
in gam* three for all subject*. Again, as in game two, the expected pat¬ 
tern was obtained from three of the five subjects. Subject five has a 
striking increase in Involvement from period one to period two. The in¬ 
crease in involvement as reported by these subjects was also noted in 
several heart-rate changes from period one to two; variability of heart- 
rates tending to Increase as the game progressed. 

Attitude Change Scores 

Appendix A contains the attitude questionnaire that all game parti¬ 
cipants completed before and after the game. Of primary Interest was the 
affetelve component of these attitudes as measured by the evaluative bi¬ 
polar adjectives on selected concepts. Thus, Table 10 contains the aver¬ 
age change score within games for the selected concepts. Appendix C con¬ 
tains all data on all subjects for each game on these attitude change mea¬ 
sures. The grand mean for each concept represents overall Increases or 
decreases in affect associated with each concept (i.e. negative and posi¬ 
tive changes are included in the grand mean for the attitude change score). 
The results Indicate that the game participants believed that it was better 
to be honest and law-abiding after the game experience. However, the game 
did not affect their feelings about being a hard worker or being irrespon¬ 
sible and immoral. The relationship between these attitude change scores 
and the affective arousal experienced in the game is dealt with in the 
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next section 







TABLE 10 


Avitm Attitude Chgngg Scor>i by Game 


SSBS£B£ 


Being honest is: 


Sat 

ess ssssl 

Post Cane 

Change 

i 

4.80 

13.20 

8.40 

2 

4.20 

6.80 

2.60 

3 

4.20 

8.60 

4.40 

CM (Grand Mean) 

4.40 

9.53 

5.13 

Being a hard worker is: 

1 

5.20 

7.80 

2.60 

2 

4.80 

6.20 

1.40 

3 

6.60 

6.80 

0.20 

CM 

5.53 

6.93 

1.40 

Being irresponsible is: 

1 

20.20 

16.40 

-1.80 

2 

19.60 

16.20 

3.80 

3 

17.20 

16.26 

-1.00 

GM 

19.00 

16.26 

0.33 

Being bssoral is: 

1 

17.80 

16.60 

-1.20 

2 

16.40 

16.60 

0.20 

3 

13.60 

14.40 

0.80 

GM 

15.93 

15.87 

-0.20 

Being law-abiding is: 

1 

6.54 

11.20 

5.80 

2 

6.56 

6.80 

1.20 

3 

7.60 

10.80 

3.20 

CM 

6.20 

9.60 

3.40 


*Lew values reflect positive affect; high values reflect negative 
affect. 

g 

This change score is based on the relative differences between pre¬ 
post scores, and not absolute differences, 'ihus, the pre-post difference 
in sane cases is not exactly equal to the nean change score. 
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Correlation *awn Iwrolv un t and Attitude Change Scores 

TabU II contains the laur*corraUtloDa among the affective compon¬ 
ents of the attitude change scores end ehe measures of heart-rate and 
variance la heart-rate for Gasm 1. ! Little weight can be given to Table 
11 (also 12 and 13 which contain the s a me content) primarily because the 

Intercorrelatloas are based an three (or four, see above) subjects. Never- 

I 

theless, if the directionality (slgq) of the relationships across 

.1 

periods la consistent than aono validity for the relationships may be 
assumed. This directional hypothesis Is confirmed in Table 11 for the 
subjects' change la attitude on honestyInterestingly, the heart-rate 
and not Its variance la most highly correlated with this attitude change 
score* Thus, those Individuals with low heart-rates and low variance 
during gam one changed very little on this concept. The relationship be¬ 
tween heart-rate and the change In attitude on the 'concept "hardworking" 
was opposite to die relationship for the concept of honesty. Thus, the 
change la attitude was relatively higher for those individuals with lower 
heart-rate variability* 

i 

Patterns quite similar to that for the concept of "hard working" oc¬ 
curred for "Irresponsible" and "law abiding." The pattern for "honesty" 
was repeated by the pattern for "Immoral." 

Table 12 contains the lntercorrelations among attitude change and heart 
rate data for Cans 2. The Individuality of game experiences is clarified 
when the variance for game one and variance for game two rows are inspected. 
Each gams has affected the participants uniquely on the "hard working" and 
"irresponsible" variables. The other attitude variables are in the same dir 


action on both 







TABLE II 




Intercorrelation of Heart-Rate Data and Change In Affect 
Aaaoclated with the Concepts of Honesty. Hard Work. Irre ¬ 
sponsibility, Immorality, and Law Abidement. 

Came 1 



Variable 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 . 

Honesty* 

r L 

1.0 





2 . 

Hard Working 

.15 

1.0 




3. 

Irresponsible 

.50 

.93 

1.0 



4. 

Immoral 

.61 

-.69 

-.38 

1.0 


5. 

Lav Abiding 

.12 

.99 

.92 

-.71 

1.0 

6 . 

H. R. Per. l b 

.89 

-.31 

k05 

.90 

-.34 

7. 

Var. Per. l c 

.26 

-.92 

-.71 

.92 

.93 

8 . 

H. R. Per. 2 

.99 

-.16 

.52 

.60 

.14 

9. 

Var. Per. 2 

.59 

-.71 

-.40 

.99 

-.72 

10 . 

H. R. Per. 3 

.9? 

.38 

.70 

.40 

.36 

11 . 

Var. Per. 3 

.61 

-.69 

-.38 

1.0 

-.71 

12 . 

11. R. Game 

1.0 

.15 

.50 

.60 

.12 

13. 

Var. Game 

.54 

-.75 

-.45 

.99 

-.76 


a Based on change in affect aaaoclated with each of the first five 
variables. 

^Heart-rate, Period l, etc* 
c Varlance of heart-rate. Period 1, etc. 
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TABLE 12 


Intercorrelatlon of Heart Rate Data and Change In Affect 
Aaaoclatad with the Concepts of Honesty, Hard Work. Irre¬ 
sponsibility* Zsgsoralitv. and Law Abideaent. 


Caaa 2 



Variable 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1. 

Honesty * 

1.0 





2. 

Hard Working 

.02 

1.0 




3. 

Irresponsible 

.20 

9.0 

1.0 



4. 

Im&oral 

.84 

.22 

.17 

1.0 


5. 

Law Abiding 

.26 

.12 

-.19 

.72 

1.0 

6. 

H. R. Per. l b 

-.58 

.44 

.54 

-.74 

-.75 

7. 

Var. Per. 2 C 

.16 

.49 

.79 

-.19 

-.72 

8. 

H. R. Per. 2 

-.59 

.61 

.63 

-.62 

-.57 

9. 

Var. Per. 2 

.99 

-.66 

.16 

.78 

.17 

10. 

H. R. Per. 3 

-.63 

.56 

.58 

-.67 

-.60 

11. 

Var. Per. 3 

.42 

.73 

.94 

.23 

-.32 

12. 

H. R. Game 

-.61 

.55 

.59 

00 

e' 

• 

-.63 

13. 

Var. Game 

.46 

.70 

.92 

.25 

-.34 


a Baaed on change in affect associated with each of the first five 
variables* 

^Heart-rate, Period 1, etc* 
c Variance of heart-rate. Period 1, etc. 
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Tabic 13 contain* the intorcorrolotIons lov heart-rete and attitude 


•cores for gone thro*. Whoa compered with th* data for g«n no* in 
Tabl* 11. the directionality was reversed on three variables: (1) Honesty; 
(2) Hard Working; (3) Inara!. 


TAIL* 13 

Iotercorrelatloo of Heart-Rato Data and Ghana* In Affect 
Associated with the Concents of Honesty. Hard Work, and Itre - 
sponalblJUtv. iMnorallty. and Law Abldeaent. 

Can* 3 



Variable 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

1. 

Honesty* 

1.0 





2. 

Hard Working 

-.22 

1.0 




3. 

Irresponsible 

.69 

-.76 

1.0 



4. 

Immoral 

.83 

-.08 

.71 

1.0 


5. 

Law Abiding 

.94 

1 !■ 

* 

a* 

.88 

.88 

1.0 

6. 

H. R. Per. l b 

-.65 

.79 

-.70 

-.27 

1 

• 

O 

7. 

Var. Per. f 

7.2 

1 

• 

o* 

o 

.10 

-.44 

.42 

8. 

H. R. Per. 2 

-.80 

.55 

o 

SO 

e 

1 

-.38 

-.76 

9. 

Var. Per. 2 

.16 

-.89 

.48 

• 

to 

O 

.78 

10. 

K. R. Per. 3 

-.69 

.67 

-.60 

-.25 

-.68 

11. 

Var. Per. 3 

-.39 

.87 

-.59 

.00 

-.47 

12. 

H. R. Game 

-.76 

.65 

-.65 

-.34 

-.74 

13. 

Var. Gam* 

-.80 

.63 

-.68 

-.42 

-.79 


a Baaed on change In affect associated with each of first five 
variables• 

b Heart-rate, Period 1, etc. 

c Variance of heart-rate. Period 1. etc. 
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Table 14 provides a summary of the attitude change measures and the 
heart-rate data across games 1, 2, and 3. Several correlations are quite 
high based on eleven subjects. It was originally hypothesised that 
changes in attitude would be related to the general Involvement of a 
participant in a game as measured by his heart-rate. It was also expec¬ 
ted that the variance in heart-rate would be a better predictor of atti¬ 
tude change than the average heart-rate. This hypothesis gains support 
when one compares the r's in row 12 of Table 14 with the r's in row 13. 

TABLE 14 

Intercorrelation of Heart-Rate Data and Change in Affect 
Associated with the Concepts of Honesty. Hard Work, Irre ¬ 
sponsibility, Immorality, and Law Abldement. 

Games 1, 2, 3 



.Variable 

.1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 . 

Honesty* 

1.0 

' 




2 . 

Hard Working 

.40 

1.0 




3. 

Irresponsible 

.37 

.64 

1.0 



4. 

Immoral 

.27 

-.48 

.07 

1.0 


5. 

Lav Abiding 

.49 

.51 

.81 

.35 

1.0 

6 . 

H. R. Per. l b 

.01 

.44 

.16 

-.23 

-.26 

7. 

Var. Per. 1 C 

.19 

CM 

e 

1 

-.29 

.10 

-.56 

8. 

H. R. Per. 2 

-.15 

.48 

.18 

-.19 

-.22 

9. 

Var. Per. 2 

.36 

-.11 

-.94 

-.57 

-.35 

io ; 

H. R. Per. 3 

-.14 

.48 

.22 

-.11 

-.15 

n. 

Var. Per. 3 

.11 

.44 

.41 

o 

GO 

e 

1 

-.35 

12 . 

H. R. Game 

-.10 

.48 

.19 

-.20 

CM 

• 

1 

13. 

Var. Gama 

.31 

-.16 

.31 

-.99 

-.44 
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Footnotes on page 37 
















Except for the concept of "hard working" the r's based on heart-rate var¬ 
iance are larger. For the concepts "immoral" and "law-abiding" high 
variability in heart-rate is associated with less attitude change. There 
le a positive relationship between heart-rate variability and change in 
attitude for "honesty" and "irresponsible." Thus, one might conclude that 
fluctuations in heart-rate as a measure of the affective impact of a game 
on participants can be related to attitude change. 

In an attempt to increase the validity of the assumption of a rela¬ 
tionship between involvement and attitude change. Tables 15, 17, and 19 
contain intercorrelation matrices for the sum of the surgency, elation, 
and activation factor scores (for periods 1, 2, 3) versus the attitude 
change scores. Tables 16, 18, and 20 contain the respective means and 
standard deviations for these tables. 

The most consistent pattern of relationships in Tables 15, 17, and 
19 is on the concept of "being a hard worker is"i It is a negative re¬ 
lationship in all games thus supporting itself logically (i.e. if you 
are working hard playing your role in the game your attitude about the 
importance of hard work will not change). At the beginning of the game 
the participants "valued" hard work and at the end of the game they re¬ 
mained consistent in their feelings toward hard work (see Appendix C, 

Item III). 

The unique characteristics of Individual games are revealed in 
Table 19/where games 2 and 3 are combined. The relationships among vari¬ 
ables not directly related to the game (opposite hard working) deteriorate 
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when unique gone* are combined. The game.epeeIflc phenomena are loet In an 
acrots-gaae analysis. In addition, the Inconsistencies In Tables 15 and 
16 lead one to conclude that greater control must be exercised In future 
research with simulation games when the hypotheses of interest are closely 
related to the very nature of the process Involved. 
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TABLE IS 


Intercorrelations of Attitude Cheng* Score* 
With Measures of G«a* Involvement 
For Can* 2 



Variable 


1 _ 

£ 

3 

4 

5 

6 7 8* 

1. 

Honesty 4 


1.0 






2. 

Hard Working 


N 

o 

• 

1.0 





3. 

Irresponsible 


.21 

.91 

1.0 




4. 

lueoral 


00 

• 

.22 

.18 

1.0 



S. 

Law Abiding 


.26 

.12 

-.19 

.72 

1.0 


6. 

£ S, E, A, Per. 

l b 

.49 

-.15 

-.36 

.81 

.93 

1.0 

7. 

£ S, E, A, Per. 

2 

o 

• 

1 

-.82 

-.54 

.36 

-.66 

-.38 1.0 

8. 

Z S, E, A, Per. 

3 

.76 

-.55 

-.24 

-.50 

-.18 

.18 .41 1.0 


4 Bas*d on change in affect aiioclated with each of tho flr*t f&WO 
variables• 

b Th* sun of the following factor* for the respective perlodei owr- 
gency, elation, activation. 


TABU 16 

Game.tf - Heart-Rat* Data and Attitude Change Scores 


1 

Variable 


Mean 4 


1. 

Honesty 4 


2.8 

2.73 

2. 

Hard Working 


1.2 

1.30 

3. 

, Irresponsible 


1.2 

1.88 

4. 

lanoral 


1.8 

1.23 

5. 

Law Abiding 


2.0 

1.82 

6. 

£8, E, A. Per. 

l d 

9.0 

2.84 

7. 

£8, E, A, Per. 

2 

10.8 

8.70 

8. 

X 8, E, A, Per. 

3 

7.2 

6.13 


r 


S-4 

^Standard Deviation 

e Based on change In affect associated with each of the fire* flee 
variables. 

She sun of the following factors for tho respective periodst eer* 
gency, elation, activation. 

61 , r 
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TABLE 17 


Intercorrelatlons of Attitude Change Scores 
With Measures of Game Involvement 
For Game 3 


• 

Variable 

1 


_3_ 

4 

5 6 7 8 

1. 

Honesty* 

1.0 





2. 

Hard Working 

eg 

CN 

e 

1 

1.0 




3. 

Irresponsible 

.67 

-.76 

1.0 



4. 

Immoral 

oo 

e 

-.09 

.71 

1.0 


5. 

Law Abiding 

.94 

-.46 

a 

00 

00 

.88 

1.0 

6. 

£S, E, A, Per. l b 

-.44 

-.76 

.33 

-.35 

1 

e 

►—* 

e 

o 

7. 

£ S, E, A, Per. 2 

.00 

-.19 

.74 

.15 

.33 .87 1.0 

8. 

£ S, E, A, Per. 3 

-.66 

-.57 

o 

a 

1 

-.71 

-.46 .90 .59 1.0 


*Based on change In affect associated with each of the first five 
variables. 

b The sua of the following factors for the respective periods: sur- 
gency. elation, activation. 


TABLE 18 

, o 

Game>3 - Heart-Rate Data and Attitude Change Scores 


i 

Variable 

Mean* 

S.D. b 

1. 

Honesty 6 

5.0 

3.55 

2. 

Hard Working 

2.5 

1.29 

3. 

Irresponsible 

2.5 

2.38 

4. 

Immoral 

4.0 

2.94 

5. 

Law Abiding 

3.8 

2.09 

6. 

ES, E, A, Per. 1** 

12.8 

3.20 

7. 

£ S, E, A, Per. 2 

13.5 

7.59 

8. 

£ S, E, A, Per. 3 

10.8 

6.99 


*N - 4 
b 

Standard Deviation 
c 

Based on change In affect associated with each of the first five 
variables. 

^The sum of the following factors for the respective periods: sur- 
gency, elation, activation. 

? 
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TABLE 19 

Intercorrelations of Attitude Change Score* 
With MMluru of Cam Involv emen t 
For Case* 2 and 3 


• 

Variable 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 7 8 

1. 

Honesty* 

* 

1.0 






2. 

Hard Working 


.09 

1.0 





3. 

Irresponsible 


.55 

.18 

1.0 




4. 

Immoral 


.83 

.24 

.62 

1.0 



5. 

Law Abiding 


.76 

.00 

.59 

.86 

1.0 


6. 

£ S, E, A, Per. 

l b 

.18 

-.06 

.21 

.27 

.39 

i* 

1.0 

7. 

£ S, E, A, Per. 

2 

.04 

-.66 

.14 

.03 

-.01 

.26 1.0 

8. 

£ S, E, A, Per. 

3 

.04 

-.34 

1 

e 

o 

K> 

-.18 

-.21 

.62 .61 1.0 


Based on change in affect associated with each of the first five 
variables* 

1 ) 

The sub of the following factors for the respective periodst our* 
gency, elation, activation. 


TABLE 20 

Garnet 2-3 - Heart-Rate Data and Attitude Change Score* 


< Variable 

Mean* 

S.D. b 

$ 

1. Hones ty c 

3.9 

3.18 


2. Hard Working 

1.9 

1.45 


3. Irresponsible 

1.9 

2.10 


4. Immoral 

2.9 

2.41 


5. Law Abiding 

2.9 

2.53 


6. £ S, E, A, Per. 1** 

10.9 

3.48 


7. ES, E, A, Per. 2 

12.1 

8.20 


8. £ S, E, A, Per. 3 

9.0 

6.36 



*N - 4 
b 

Standard Deviation 

C Baaed on change in affect associated with each of the first five 
variables• 

**The sua of the following factors for the respective periods: eur* 
g«ncy f elation, activation. 






DISCUSSION 


The present study was purely exploratory and as such should be 
Interpreted with due caution. The findings suggest that gross mea¬ 
sures of arousal or Involvement In simulation games are related to atti¬ 
tude change but that the complexity of the relationship calls for more 
controlled experimentation. The findings also support the notion of a 
"spread of affect" during game sessions where fluctuations In Individual 
heart-rates followed each other several times throughout the game sessions. 
This finding In Itself should be of Interest to people studying small group 
processes because It provides a covert indicator of the emotional reaction 
of several subjects within Identical environments. 

Research and theory In attitude and attitude change has risen sharply 
lately Jsee Beliefs. Attitudes, and Values by Rokeach (1970); Attitude 
Change by Klesler, Collins, and Miller (1969); Psychological Foundations of 
Attitudes by Greenwald, Brock, and Ostrom (1968)1 • 

Rokeach (1971) notes that "... the main theoretical focus 
of contemporary social psychology Is on the concept of attitude and on 
theories of attitude change." He also notes that a necessary prerequisite 
for attitude change is a state of Inconsistency. In addition, a state of 
inconsistency can be created In an individual by two methods: 

(1) to Induce a person to engage in behavior 
that is Incompatible with his attitudes 
and values, 

or 

(2) expose him to Information about the atti¬ 
tudes or values of significant others that 
are Incompatible with his own attitudes and 
values. 







The experience of an individual in a simulation designed to expose 
players to what it really is like in inner-cities, namely the game of 
Ghetto (1970), fulfills the above experimental situations required for 
attitude change under two conditions: (1) when the player's attitudes and 
values are not compatible with his experience in the simulation; (2) when the 
player believes that the information he receives during the simulation 
was developed by known authorities in the field. These two approaches are 
the classical ways of inducing attitude change. Changes in attitudes from 
playing simulation games may be interpreted within this theoretical frame¬ 
work. It should be added that the approach requires no assumption as to 
the affective impact of the simulation experience on die participants. In 
fact, attitudes and values in Rokeach's scheme are cognitions that are 
related to the "self." The affective aspect of Rokeach's theory lies in 
the satisfaction or dissatisfaction the "self" experiences in a particular 
situation. For example: X • self;V ■ one's perceived performance or be¬ 
havior in whatever the situation. " X and Y are dissonant with one another 
if the person's behavior in any given situation leads him to become dissa¬ 
tisfied with himself; X andy are consonant if his behavior in a given 
situation leads him to remain satisfied with himself." Thus, the cognitive 
aspects of attitudes are intimately related to a person's feelings (affec¬ 
tive component) about himself in particular situations. The complexity 
of a simulation gane is brought to light when the role playing aspects 
are noted. For Instance, how would Rokeach handle the problem of "self" 
when the Individual technically becomes another "self" in a role-playing 
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environment? 





Creenvald (1969, 1970) may provide a partial ansver to the I at tor quee* 
tion. Aa notad previously, Creenvald (1970) ballovoa that " . • • attitude 
change through role playing may depend on the role player's having an appor* 
tunlty to consider counterattl^udlnal Information that he has not previewsiy 
rejected, " McLaughlin (1971) noted that " . • . Creenvald concluded that 
It Is not so much learning the contents of the communication chat affect# 
subsequent attitude change as the learning of self'generated cognitive 
reactions. The effectiveness of the coesnunlcatlon appears to be significantly 
related to the retention of Issue-related cognitions not contained in the 
connunlcatlon Itself but aroused and rehearsed by the recipient at the tin# 
of the'communication." Thus, arousal and satisfaction with one's experiences 
are related to modifications In cognitions and attitudes as suggested above 
by Rokeach (1971) and Creenvald (1970). The present study represents a 
preliminary attempt to relate the affective aspects of particular enpnrieneee 
directly to attitude change thereof. Due to the complexity of relating 
process variables vlth produced changes, further controlled swpsrli—itnftan 
In line with the present study Is required. Future research along thnte 
lines stay provide guidelines for the optimal use of social simulation gassed 
In the classroom. 


v. 
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FOOTNOTES 


The simulation game (Ghetto, 1970) employed in the present study 
was developed by Dove Toll w^.th the Academic Caines Program, The Johns 
Hopkins University. It is oijie of several social simulation games developed 
by the Hopkins group. They ^tre games "... in which certain social pro* 
cesses are explicitly mirrored in the structure and functioning of the 
game. The game is a kind of abstraction of these social processes, making 
explicit certain of them that are ordinarily implicit in our everyday be¬ 
havior. A social simulation game always consists of a player or players 
acting in a social environment. There are two ways in which the social 
environment la incorporated Into a game's structure: (1) each player can 
act as a portion of the social environment of each other player; (2) the 
rules of the game may contain contingent responses of the environment." 

(From Coleman, 1968.) 

For further Information and research on simulation games, see Coleman, 
1961, 1962, 1966, 1967a, 1967b, 1967c, 1968; Boocock, 1966, 1967, 1968, 
and forthcoming; Gamson, 1969; Guetskow, 1962; Inbar, 1969, 1970a, 1970b, 
and, in press; Livingston, 1970a, 1970b, and in press; Nesbitt, 1968; Rassr, 
1969; Stoll, 1969a, 1969b, 1970, and in press; Abelson, 1969. 

*The situational and dispositional conditions determining this cogni¬ 
tive activity are nearly synonomous with an individual's performance in a 
simulated environment. The major asset of using a simulated environment 
for psychosocial or psychoblologlcal research is the control one has over 
both of the determining conditions put forth by Lazarus, Averill, and Opton 
(in Arnold, 1970). Dispositional conditions can be controlled experimentally 
by selecting subjects with similar or dissimilar psychophyslological charac¬ 
teristics depending on the effect desired. Situational conditions can be 
effected by simple modifications of the structural properties of the simulated 
environment under study. 

^Mood was assessed with the Mood Adjective Checklist (MACL) developed 
by Nowlls (in Arnold, 1970). 
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Instructions for Part I 


true 


true 


true 


bad 


bad 


wise 


wise 


We would like to know your reactions (feelings about) to a number 
of concepts related to life in typical inner-city ghettos• On the 
r«>lJowing pages you will find statements similar to the following: 


Ghetto people are poor. 


false 


If you feel that the concept being rated (Ghetto people are poor*) is 
very closely related to one ejnd of the scale, you should place a check- 
mark as follows: ; 

y/" _ _ _ _ _ _ false 


or 


false 


If the concept is quite closely related t o one or the other end of the 
scale (but not extremely), you should place your checkmarks as follows: 



good 


or 

v/ 


good 


If the concept seems only slightly related to one side as opposed to the 
other side (but is not really neutral), then you should check as follows: 

_ __ _ _ _ _ foolish 


or 




foolish 


If you consider the concept to be neutral on the scale, then you should 
place your checkmark as follows: 




probable 


improbable 







Ghetto people are honest 


true’ 

impossible 

prob/ible 


bad 

harmful 

vise 


true 

impossible 

probable 


bad 

harmful 

vise 


| Being honest is: 

i 


Ghetto people are hardworking. 


Being a hard worker is: 


i 


true 

impossible 


Ghetto people are lrresponslble» 


probable 



You will be rating two types of statements, a complete sentence like 
"Ghetto people are poor," followed by an Incomplete sentence of the 
form "Being poor is:" You are to rate each concept on the scales as 
noted above. 

Work at a fairly high speed through this test. Do not worry or pussle 
over individual items. It is your first impressions, the immediate 
"feelings" about the items, that we want. 

i 

Begin rating the concepts. If you are unsure of the procedure, ask 
the monitor. Work to the page in the booklet labelled Stop and End 
of Part I. 



Being irresponsible is: 


bad _ __ _ _ _ 

harmful _ _ _ _ _ 

wiae ___ _ L_ : _ 

i 

I: 

/ 

Ghetto people are immoral. 

true _ _ _ _ _ 

impossible _ _ _ _ _ 

probable _____ _____ _____ _____ _____ 


bad 

harmful 

wise 


true 

impossible 

probable 


1 

Being immoral is: 


Ghetto people are law-abiding. 


good 

beneficial 

foolish 


false 

possible 

improbable 


good 

beneficial 

foolish 


false 

possible 

improbable 


Being law-abiding is: 

bad _ _ _ _ _ 

harmful _ _ _ _ _ 

wise _ _ _ _ 


good 

beneficial 

foolish 


STOP! 

1 END OF PART I 

i 

i 

j 










Abstract 


The rtlttloftfthlp between internal-external control of roinforoeucnt and 
attraction to others who r&ry In susceptibility to par cues ion was investigated. 
Attraction was assessed after subjects were differentially cuoceaaful In change 
leg the opinions of ccofedoratca* Results froca a behavioral Etcarurs of 
attraction s upp or t ed tha hypothesis that Internals ers cor s attracted to others 
they are able to influence, whereas externals do not differentiate tbalr at¬ 
traction on the heals of others' psrouaaihillty* Eorovcr# on an attltaadlaal 
Erasure, there was a trend for internals to ba eore attracted to thn confederate 
they wars loss successful in persuading, A possible resolution of thaca results 
in teres of anticipation of interaction was diccusead. 
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INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


Th« Center for Social Organisation of Schools has two primary 
objectives: to develop a scientific knowledge of how schools affect 
their students, and to use th 
practices and organisation. 

The Center works through five programs to achieve its objectives. 

The Academic Games program has developed simulation games for use in 
the classroom, and is studying the processes through which games 
teach and evaluating the effects of games on student learning. The 
Social Accounts program is examining how a student's education affects 
his actual occupational attainment, and how education results in 
different vocational outcomes for blacks and whites. The Talents and 
Competencies program is studying the effects of educational experience 
on a wide range of human talents, competencies and personal disposi¬ 
tions, in order to formulate--and research--important educational 
goals other than traditional academic achievement. The School Organi¬ 
sation program is currently concerned with the effect of student par¬ 
ticipation in social and educational decision making, the structure of 
competition and cooperation, formal reward systems, ability-grouping in 
schools, and effects of school quality. The Careers and Curricula pro¬ 
gram bases its work upon a theory of career development. It has devel¬ 
oped a self-administered vocational guidance device to promote vocational 
development and to foster satisfying curricular decisions for high school, 
college, and adult populations. 

This report, prepared by the Academic Games program, explores the 
use of physiological and behavioral Indices of arousal and mood during 
performance in a simulation game. The results, with those of further 
controlled experimentation, may provide guidelines for the optimum 
use of social simulation games In the classroom. 


knowledge to develop better school 
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ABSTRACT 


The present study explores the use of physiological and behavioral 
indices of emotional arousal and mood during performance in a simulation 
game. It was hypothesised that the above indices of general affect 
would be related to changes, in attitudes, the cognitive components of 
which are dealt with in the simulation game Ghetto . In addition, it 
was hypothesised that the emotional arousal (as indicated by fluctua¬ 
tions in heart rate) experienced by one participant in the game situa¬ 
tion would generalise to one or more subjects in the same game. The 
results provide some support for validity of these hypotheses. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The present study analyses the possible relationship between 
emotionality in a simulation game^ and attitude change. This im¬ 
plies a close relationship between the cognitive and affective com¬ 
ponents of learning situations. Their interaction may result in 
subsequent behavioral change which can be studied immediately after 
a gaming exercise or after traditional approaches to teaching. 

The importance of a student's involvement in the learning situa¬ 
tion to the solidification of factual knowledge or skills may not be 
apparent immediately following game play. However, if a gaming ap¬ 
proach were compared three months later to a traditional classroom 
approach (across the same content domain), the simulated exercise 
might be seen to produce longer lasting changes in knowledge and atti¬ 
tudes. Could longer lasting behavioral changes be a function of the 
greater Involvement experienced in a simulation game? Answering this 
question requires some knowledge of the relationship between involve¬ 
ment and learning or attitude change during simulated exercises. 

The present study deals directly with this relationship. 

In general, the importance of feeling (mood), emotion, cognition, 
and affect has beat only recently emphasised. (See Feelings and Emotions 
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by Magda Arnold, 1970; Physiological Correlate of Emotion by Perry Black, 
1970; Cognition and Affect by John Antrobua, 1970; Fantasy and Feeling in 
Education by Richard Jones, 1968.) Usually, research procedures In this 
area rely heavily on subjective measures of cognition and affect. When 
physiological parameters are Included as objective measures of affect, 
they are usually recorded from one Individual In highly controlled (and 
sometimes contrived) situations. Seldom are overt and covert measures 
of affect recorded on several Individuals simultaneously, as Is done In 
this study. 

Some intereating theoretical relationships between cognition and 
affect (which may have theoretical Implications for the present study) have 
been proposed recently. Laaerus, Averlll, and Opton (In Arnold, 1970) 
have proposed a cognitive theory of emotion. They suggest that emotions 
be considered as complex response syndromes which can be characterised 
from three perspectives: (a) biological, (b) cultural, and (c) cognitive. 
They regard Individuals as "evaluating organisms." Each person's evalua¬ 
tions are based on cognitive activity which can have an associated emo¬ 
tion. These authors also note that the determining conditions of these 
cognitions are of two types: (1) situational (referring to envlrotmental 

factors), and (2) dispositional (referring to the psychological make-up 
2 

of an Individual). Both of these conditions are very much a part of 
instructional simulations. The essence of simulation ganes is to cap¬ 
ture (via structured situations) the psychological and environmental de¬ 
terminants of particular cognitions. This cognitive theory of emotion 
parallels our concerns In the present study (l.e. attitude modification, 
mood, arousal, generalisation of affect). 








Affective experience has been tricotomized by Ewert (in Arnold, 

1970) as follows; (4) moods, (b) feelings, and (c) emotions. Ewert 
suggested that feelings and emotions could be regulated biologically 
and socially, respectively. Ewert also equated emotions with attitudes 
towards one's social environment (this general conceptual framework 
has been related to instructional simulations by Kidder, 1970a, 1970b). 
Thus, there may be a relationship, as this study hypothesizes, between 
the emotional impact of a simulation on the participants and a resulting 
attitude change. 

The measurement approach to attitude change used in this study is 
based in Fishbeln and Raven (in Fishbeln, 1967). Fishbein and Raven 
hypothesised that attitudes have both belief and affective components. 

In addition, Anderson and Fishbeln (in Fishbeln, 1967) note that an 
M • • • attitude toward the [an] object is predicted to be a part func¬ 
tion of the total affect associated with each of the beliefs about the 
object." The theory of Rosenberg (in Fishbein, 1967) is closely related 
to this approach. In fact, Rosenberg equates attitudes and beliefs 
with affective responses: "... attitude (here defined as relatively 
stable affective responses to an object)•" This hypothesis is nearly 
synonomous with that proposed by Ewert, above. 

Hie theoretical basis of the present study is related to the work of 
Triandis (1971), Triandis and Malpass (1970) and Greenwald (1969, 1970). 
The behavior of an individual participating in a simulation game has ob¬ 
vious cognitive and affective components, plus simulated realizations of 
behavioral Intentions. These components are incorporated in a theory of 









interpersonal attitudes (a cornerstone of social simulations) proposed 
and amplified by Triandis (1967, 1970). In addition, Triandis and Mai* 
pass (1970) note that measurement procedures are available for evalua¬ 
ting Interpersonal attitudes "... by examining the cognitive compon¬ 
ent by swans of logical tasks such as the antecedent-consequent method, 
the affective component by Mans of Osgood's semantic differential (Os¬ 
good, Sucl, and Tannenbaum, 1957) and the behavioral Intentions by means 
of the behavioral differential (Triandis, 1964)." The affective and 
belief components of selected attitudes were evaluated in the present 
study. 

The theoretical relationship between the present study and those 
conducted by Greenwald (1969, 1970) is found in the structured role- 

playing of participants in social simulations and the information they 
are exposed to. In the game Ghetto (1970), players (when white, middle- 
class, and relatively naive) are usually exposed to counterattltudlnal 
information or information opposing their own perceptions. With this in 
mind, the relationship between role-playing in simulation games and result¬ 
ing attitude ohange oan be interpreted within Greenwald's "amended learn¬ 
ing model of persuasion" as clarified by the following excerpts from his 
works: 

(1) It was concluded that the effectiveness of role 
playing in inducing opinion change may be due In 
large part to its success in getting subjects to 
evaluate information opposing their own position 
in unbiased fashion. (Greenwald, 1969) 
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(2) These results were interpreted in terms of an 
associative model of persuasion, and it was 
concluded that attitude change through role 
playing may depend on the role player's having 
an opportunity to consider counterattitudinal 
information that he has not previously rejected. 

(Greenwald, 1970) 

Thus, attitude change may result from modifications of the cogni¬ 
tive (Greenwald; Triandis) and/or affective components (Triandis; Rosenberg; 
Fishbein and Raven; Ewert; Lazarus, et aK) of the original attitude. 

The major hypotheses of the present study are: (1) There will be atti¬ 
tude change following participation in the social simulation game. Ghetto . 

(2) This change in attitude will be related to the player's emotional involve 
ment in the game as measured by heart-rate and self-reported mood. (3) There 
will be a "spread of affect" at times during the game,meaning that one sub¬ 
ject's excitement may excite another, causing positive correlations between 
the subject's heart-rates during the game. 

To provide preliminary Support for these hypotheses, the following meas¬ 
ures were taken on participants in the social simulation game Ghetto (1970): 

(1) heart-rate in beats per minute as a covert measure of affect or involve- 

3 

ment; (2) self-report measures of mood at the beginning, during, and at the 
end of the simulation experience, to provide a second indication of involve¬ 
ment; (3) observations of each subjects' mood at the beginning, during, and 
after the game to provide a third measure of involvement in the game; (4) 
self-report measures of attitudes (before and after the game) whose factual 
characteristics are manipulated in the simulation game so that a participant 
is exposed, in an unthreatening environment, to information and situations 
counter to the participants' original conceptions of that same environment. 
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METHOD 


Sample 

Due to the complexities of recording physiological parameters from 
four individuals simultaneously during performance in the simulation, 
the sample was quite small. Fifteen undergraduate males at 
Johns Hopkins were paid to participate. Five different subjects parti¬ 
cipated in each game session. Heart rate was recorded simultaneously 
from four subjects in each game. However, one recording was terminated 
due to electrode failure during game one. Thus, complete heart rate re¬ 
cords were available for eleven subjects. 

Procedure 

The five subjects sat at one end of a large table in a conference 
room. A causal setting was desired, similar to a classroom, not like a 
laboratory. Three sessions were played with three different groups of five 
subjects each. The social simulation game used for each session was Ghetto 
(1970). Heart rate was monitered on four subjects during each session. 

A Narco Bio-Systems Physlograph* Six was used for recording purposes. 
Hardwire recording* were taken from three subjects, the wires leading under 
large, closed doors Immediately behind the subjects. Telsmetrlc recording 
was taken fraa one subject In each game session. Surface electrodes were 
used on all Ss. The two recording electrodes were attached to the upper 
distal surface of each subject's arm. The reference electrode was attached 
to the proximal surface of the left forearm. No reference electrode was 
necessary on the telemetered subject. 
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Bas.lln. data were obtained from each subject. Then each was required 
to complete two pre-tests, one on attitudes and beliefs toward ghetto people 
(see Appendix A, Instrument I), and a second on the consequences of living 
in a ghetto (see Appendix A, Instrument II). The heart rate was recorded 
from four subjects simultaneously for 88 minutes during game one, 125 minutes 
during games two and three. Due to the lag between the base rate recordings 
and the "Introduction" to the game, and based on the fact that arousal and 

involvement during the game were of primary interest, the four simultaneous 
heart-rate recordings from the middle of the Introduction to each game 
through the post tests are reported. 

While recording the heart-rates of the individual subjects, two measures 
of mood or involvement were taken. Both measures were based on the Mood 
Adjective Check List developed by Nowlls (1970). One was in self-report form 5 
(see Appendix B, Instrument I); the other (see Appendix B, Instrument II) was 
completed on each subject by the person conducting the game. The self reports 
and observations on mood or general affect were completed three times during 
each game: (1) immediately following the introduction to the game; (2) approx¬ 
imately mid-way through the game; and '3) after the game was terminated (but 
before the post-test Instruments were completed). 

Variables 

The dependent variables of interest in the present study were: (1) heart 
rate on each subject throughout the game experience as a measure of general 
involvement; (2) scores on an Instrument dealing with beliefs and attitudes 
toward ghetto people; (3) scores on an Instrument dealing with the consequences 




of living In a ghetto; (4) scores on the Mood Adjecltve Check List (MACL) 
completed three times by each game participant; (5) scores on the Modified 
Check List (MCL) completed by the game leader three times on each subject 
during game play. 

The belief and attitude Instrument (see Appendix A, Instrument I) is 
based on the form and theory originally suggested by Fishbeln and Raven 
(1967). This approach is based on the measures of attitude suggested by 
Osgood et al. (1957). Fishbeln and Raven (1967) modified the approach 
somewhat by including belief in the concept being rated along with the 
evaluative dimensions (positive or negative affect) of the concept. The 
form of the items on this instrument is provided in the following example: 

Ghetto people are honest. 

_ .... _____ _ _ false 

_ _ _ _ _ possible 

_ _ _ _ ___ Improbable 

Being honest is: 

_ _ _ _ _ good 

_ _ _ _ _ beneficial 

___ _ _ _ _____ foolish 

The dependent measures of interest then were the sum across the three 
seven-point scales on the belief component and the sum across the three se¬ 
ven-point scales for the affective component. These two sums on each con¬ 
cept were calculated for each subject before and after the game experience. 


bad 

harmful 

wise 


true 

impossible 

probable 
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An attempt was made to factor analyse the scales on the Instrument 
designed to tap the cognitive aspects of attitude toward ghetto people 
in order to develop sub-test scores within the Instrument. Unfortunately, 
there were too many scales and too few subjects to validate the obtained 
factor structure. Thus, scores from this Instrument were not used in 
subsequent analyses. 

The Hood Adjective Check List completed by each subject and recorded 
by the game leader was obtained on the participants in the last two game 
sessions only. The Instrument (see Appendix B) was based on those de¬ 
veloped by Nowlls (1970). Each subject was simply asked to circle his 
choice on the following scale: 

angry w v 7 no 
where * N — 

vv means you definitely feel this way at the moment 

v swans you feel slightly this way at the moment 

T_ means you cannot decide whether you feel this way 
or not 

no means you are definitely not feeling this way at 
the moment 

From these self-report measures taken by each subject at the beginning, 
middle, and end of the game, eleven factor scores were derived from the 
sums across particular adjectives checked. For instance, on each MACL, the 
symbols w, v, ?, no are valued 3, 2, 1, 0, respectively. Then the values 
associated with particular adjectives (see below) were summed to provide 
sK>od factor scores. The swods and their associated adjectives were: 
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1. Aggression - angry, defiant, rebellious 

2. Anxiety, - clutched up, fearful, jittery 

3. Surgency - carefree, playful, witty 

4. Elation - elated, overjoyed, pleased 

5. Concentration - concentrating, engaged in thought, intent 

6. Fatigue • drowsy, sluggish, tired 

7. Vigor or Activation - active, energetic, vigorous 

8. Social Affection - affectionate, kindly, warmhearted 

9. Sadness - regretful, sad, sorry 

10. Skepticism- skeptical, suspicious, dubious 

11. Egotism - boastful, egotistic, self-centered 

Only the sum of the MACL factor scores for Surgency, Elation, and Ac¬ 
tivation was plotted for each subject and correlated with heart-rate varia- 
blllty and attitude change scores. 

The siodlfied checklist (MCL) used by the game leader Involved sub-sec- 
tlons of the MACL. It contained some of the adjectives for all of the ori¬ 
ginal mood factors except Surgency and Social Affection. The scale for each 
adjective was: 

angry - Yes So-So No 

where 

yes - 3 

So-So * 2 
No - 1 

The mood factor and associated adjectlve(s) were: 
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1. Aggression - angry 

2. Anxiety - fearful, jittery 

, 3. Elation * elated, overjoyed, pleased 

4. Concentration - concentrating 

5. Fatigue - sluggish 

6. Vigor or Activation - active 

7. Sadness - sad, sorry 

8. Skepticism * skeptical, suspicious 

9. Egotism - self-centered 

These factors were recorded with the MACL scores. Little additional 

| information, beyond the MACL, was gained from the MCL records. 
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Ana lyses 

Due to the exploratory nature of the present study, the analyses were 
mainly correlational. Additional descriptive statistics were employed where 
clarification was necessary. The heart-rate data was plotted for each sub¬ 
ject within each game in order to observe parallel fluctuations (generaliz¬ 
ation of "affect") across subjects participating in the same game. Each game 
was artificially trlcotomlzed in order to provide better understanding of 
each game in progress. This was especially important with the heart-rate 
data because an attempt could then be made to find out if the Involvement 
experienced by one player generalised more consistently during a particular 
portion of the game experience. A study was then made of the lntercorrela- 
tlons of heart-rate variability, mood indicators, and the affective compon¬ 
ents of attitude change scores in an attempt to validate some aspects of the 
study f s original hypotheses. Initially, positive relationships among these 
indicators were expected. 
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RESULTS 

The results from the present study are reported In the following 
order and font: (1) heart-rate data plotted for subjects one, two, 
and three of game one, period one plus descriptive statistics, followed 
by the same information for periods two and three of game one;(2) heart- 
rate data plotted for subjects one, two, three, and four, period one, 
game two, followed by descriptive statistics on this heart-rate data 
and summary data for the self-reports and observations of mood for this 
period In the game; followed by the same data for periods two and three 
of game two; (3) heart-rate data plotted for subjects one, two, three, 
and four, period one, game three, followed by descriptive statistics for 
this heart rate data and summary data for the mood Indicators; followed 
by the same data for periods two and three of game three; (4) summary 
statistics for the belief and attitude measures taken before and after 
the game; (5) descriptive statistics and Intercorrelations of the mood 
Indicators, variance of heart-rate for each period and each game, plus 
the affective components of the attitude change scores. 



Heart-Rate Data 

Graph 1 contains the heart rates In beats per minute for subjects 
1, 2, and 3 of gams one, period one. Period one for game one represents 
the first thirty minutes of game one beginning near the middle of the 
Introduction by the game leader. A close look at Graph 1, especially 
between minutes 13 and 20, reveals some "following between subjects 2 and 
This type of following was hypothesised in the beginning of this study. 
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Theo- 




MINUTES - (from introduction of game to 30 minutes of play) 





retically, the following should increase during the game as participants 
become aware of each others' actions and begin to react to them. 

Table 1 supports the conclusion that subjects 2 and 3 are responding to 
the game environment in similar ways. Table 1 also suggests that the 

variability of heart-rates at the beginning of play is quite low when 

i 

compared to periods two and three (see Graphs 2 and 3 below). 


TABLE 1 

Game One - Heart-Rate Data 


Period 1 

Subject Mean H Variance 

1 83.2 30 5.00 

2 86.9 30 23.2 

3 80.3 30 11.7 


Intercorrelation Matrix 
Subject 

X _L _X 

1.000 -0.078 .125 

1.000 .131 

1.000 


1 

2 

3 


Table 2 provides the descriptive statistics for the data in Graph 2. 

* 

One will notice that subject two has increased the variability in his 
heart-rate due to game participation from 23.2 in period 1, to 266.3 in period 2. 


TABLE 2 


Period 2 


Game One - Heart-Rate Data 

Intercorrelation Matrix 
Subject 


Subject 

Mean 

_N_ 

Variance 


X 

X 

X 

i 

81.8 

30 

4.5 

1 

1.000 

-0.097 

.097 

2 

82.9 

30 

266.3 

2 


1.000 

.076 

3 

75.3 

30 

10.5 

3 



1.000 
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CAME 1, PERIOD 2 
31-60 MINUTES 


SUBJECT 1 








This teem* to reflect rather Individualistic play In the game with little 
attention being paid to the other participants. In fact, the lnterc. -re¬ 
lations In Table 2 reveal no consistent following by subjects. 

Graph 3 provides the heart-rates for subjects one, two, and three, 
gaste one, period three. This Is a continuation of Graph 2, period 2. 

One will notice that subject two maintains his high variability while 
subjects one and three maintain quite low variability and have begun "fol¬ 
lowing" each other. In fact, subject three's affective response as re¬ 
flected In his heart-rate seems "conditioned" by subject one's responses. 
Subject three's heart-rate at times parallels subject one's, with a time 
1*8 of about two minutes. This relationship between the reactions of 
subject one and subject three Is apparent In Table 3 where their correla¬ 
tion equals 0.462. 


TABLE 3 

Game One - Heart-Rate Data 

Period 2 Intercorrelation Matrix 


Subject 

Mean 

N 

Variance 



Subject 






1 

2 3 

1 

80.S 

27 

11.9 








i 

1.000 

.211 .462 

2 

82.9 

27 

222.7 

2 


1.000 .146 

3 

72.0 

27 

12.3 

3 


1.000 

The latter 

correlation 

alto lends 

support 

to the hypothesis that subjects in 

a simulation game may 

experience a 

"spread of affect" 

at particular times in 


the simulation. 

Graph 4 contains the record for subjects one, two, three, and four of 
Game 2, period 1. This period In game two provides one of the most consls- 
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MINUTES - (from minute 61 to minute 88 - end of graph and game) 








tent patterns of generalised arousal of‘all the games. Table 4 pro¬ 
vides Information on the closeness of these relationships. Subjects one 
and two had a heart-rate lntercorrelatlon of 0.512. If reference Is made 


TABLE 4 

Game Two - Heart-Rate Data 


Period 1 


lntercorrelatlon Matrix 
Subject 


Sublect 

Mean 

N 

Variance 

*; 

1 2 

3 

4 

1 

85.7 

42 

11.8 

l 

1.000 .512 

.392 

.201 

2 

63.3 

42 

2.8 

2 

1.000 

.363 

.210 

3 

86.9 

42 

17.6 

3 


1.000 

.308 

4 

75.2 

42 

7.4 

4 


1 

.000 

to Graph 4, 

, one 

will notice this 

parallel 

phenomena with a 

"reaction" 

tinu 


lag of about thirty seconds between subject two and one. Again, it should 
be noted that the variability of all subjects In period one Is relatively 
low. 

Graph 5 contains the heart-rate data on the four subjects In game two, 
period two. By comparison with Graph 2 of game one, the middle portion of 
game two la also quite variable. The heart-rate variance of subjects two 
and three has Increased considerably. Table 5 suggests that the close re¬ 
lationship between subjects one and two at the beginning of the game has 
deteriorated. However, subject four seems to be responding to subject one 
at the beginning of period two. There Is a negative relationship between 
subjects one and three for period two (l.e., as three peaks, one decelorates) 
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